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following: the U.S. Depa rtment of Education, the Ame rican Vocational 
Association, the Council for Exceptional Children, the National 
Council of State Directors of Adult Education, the National * 
Association 'of State Directors of Vocational Education,' the National 
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National Coalition for Women and GirlS> in Education. Also .included in. 
the report are an article on sex equity* issues in the reauthorization 
of the Vocational Education Act and a.' report of the State Advisory 
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VOCATIONAL AND. ADULT EDUCATION 
CONSOLIDATION 4CT 



THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1982 

U.S.* Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, ' 
■ . d Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, D.C. 

. The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a.m., in rooirf 
4232, Dirksen Senate <Office$Building,. SenatQr Robert T. Stafford 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators- Stafford, Hatch, and Randolph.* . , 

Opening Statement of Senator Stafford 

Senator Stafford. The Subcommittee" on Education, Arts and 
Humanities wilj % please come to ord6r. ^ 
We are delighted to have you all here. We; are honored to have 
9 Secretary Ted Bell here. I am gratified that the chairman of the 
full committee/ the most able Senator Hatch, is here also. '* 4 
The chairman of this subcommittee is in the awkward position of 
having had a failure of communications this morning,- and so not 
only is this subcommittee meeting, but the full Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works, of which I am chairman, is also meet- 
ing at 10 in a markup on clean air. So, Orrin, I am rtiost gratified 
* that you are willing to take over here once I have issued an open-, 
ing statement. > » 

Today; the Subcommittee on- Education, Arts and' Humanities 
continues its series of hearings on vocational education.* Late last 
year, the subcommittee, conducted oversight oh x the operations of^ 
the present Vocational Education Aqt and on the linkages between * 
vocational education and CETA. 

The subject of today's hearing is S.-2325, introduced by our com- 
mittee's chairman, Senator Orrin Hatch. Senator Hatch's proposal, 
virtually identical to legislatioh'drafted by the administration, pro- 
poses* the repeal of both the Adult Education Act and the Vocation- 
al Education Act and their merger into a consolidated block grant. 
- £s.I understand it£ intent, this legislation seeks to eliminate 
wKat the. National .Institute of Education has called "the prescrip- 
tiveness in procedure and process" of the present law and to pro- 
mote flexibility for State and local governments, v 
. Obviously, the extensive revisions proposed by S, 2325 have gen- 
erated significant discussion. For* this, I am grateful. In my view, 
t the .present laws are in need of periodic review and debate, for it is 

\ - - (!) • 



out -of such actions that new ideas and creative additions can come 
about. - . ' * .* 

> I hope that the record we build here today will contribute to the 
work of the subcommittee* on the reauthorization of the Vocational 
Education Act and the Adult Education Act when these law? 
•expire at-the end of fiscal year 1984. " „ ■ 

Before^! invite Secretary Bell* to begin his presentational wojilil 
iike to reemphasize my view of the context within which most Fed- 
eral education programs should be judged, 

There are few greater objectives for the .Federal Government to 
Achieve than the promotion of equality in, and access to, education. 
Too often in our Nation's history, various groups of Americans . 
have been -denied, their right to an equal; quality education in the 
mainstream of American life. ^ 

Now, after several years of Federal leadership and State and 
local participation in numerous Federal programs promoting these 
ends, doorS that were formerly; qlosed are . open, hopes that were 
previously dashed are fulfilled. , 
„ Both the Adult Education Act and the Vocational Education* Act * 
have facilitated the realization of access to and equality in educa- 
tion. While Congress may make changes in these laws. in- the 
future, I would caution my colleagues to move carefully anil 
thoughtfully before making any revisions that would urfdermine 
the objectives 1 have just described. . .« 

To illustrate how these laws have helped, I would like to relate, 
what I have learned about their operation in the State of Vermont. 
For instance, during^ the subcommittee's field hearings last fall, we% 
learned of the crucial difference the handicapped set-aside made 
' f6r numeroHSwYijaaont youngster^. And our statewide adult educa- 
tion program, whichufeerves 5,000 Vermonters, has been so effective . 
that in 1978 it, was nominated to be the U.S. candidate for the In- 
ternational Literacy Award. 

Therefore, in making changesj we must keep our eyes focused on 
the participants in these programs — the students. We^ must' ask 
how any proposed amendments will serve them. - 

Whi^e it is at times wise to provide relief to governmental bodies, 
it remains the /primary objective of Government to serve the 
people, and it i;s our inten tion to "ins are that any changes in these 
Maws do indeed serve the people that they are intended to serve. . 

NoWj to the chairman of the full committee, Orrin Hatch, I will 
yield the gavei. I understand I can stay a few minutes. I would like 
to hear Secretary Bell's opening statement. * 
• Senator' Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have extensive 
opening remarks, but I would just, without objection, put them in 
the rfecord at this point. ' _ 

Senator Stafford. That will be done. * 0 

Senator Hatch. I am more interested in hearing Secretary Bell 
myself. Mr. Secretary, we are very grateful to have you here. Per- 
sonally, I think you are doing a whale of a good job aSr Secretary of 
K Education. .You .have my support, and you have been handling 
. some very, very difficult problems ever since you have bee t n there. 

So, I just want to personally, express my gratitude and appreciation 
* to you for the work you and your people are doing for education in 
this country. 



* . With that, we will just put my statement in the rec&rd. 

TThe opening statement of Senator Hatch^llQws:] 

* . Opening Statement of Senator Hatch 

' Senator Hatch. It is' with some satisfaction that I, offer these re- 
- marks as an introduction to the consideration of S. 2325 by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts and. Humanities. I very 
much appreciate Chairman Stafford's ..willingness 4 ' to hold IJhese 
hearings and thie opportunity I have to chair the hearings in his 
absence anil to speak briefly in behalf of the bill. 

At present our Nation is paradoxically beset on the one hand, 
with general recession and high unemployment and on the other 
hand severe manpower shortages in many fields. As new disci- 
plines are spawned by our shift to a service-based economy and by 
\ .' the increasingly rapid pace of scientific development, our educa- 
tional institutions are finding it ever mote difficult to respond 
quickly enough to ipeet the corresponding needs. Of course some of 
the problems are traceable to rigid tenure systems, to a lack of 
imaginative leadership in the schools and to other factors over 
which we here have little control. However, many problems are 
generated by the administrative complexities arid the numerous, 

• often conflicting purposes of the pres^t^oc^tional and adult edu- 
cation Structures, as w? & pointed out by the recent- Rational Insti- 
tute of Education study. Our vocational education and adult educa-' 
tiori delivery systems need improving and they need it now. 

S. 2325. is designed to answer some of the more pressirig short- 
comings of these Federal programs, it is a consolidation of the ex- 

. isting vocational arid adult education legislation . into a single block 
grant to the Stajes. It reduces administrative burdens imposed 
upon the States by* current legislation, giving State authorities, the 
freedom to* direct Federal funds to meet the training priorities. 
They will establish in consultation with employers, labor unions, 
trade associations, educators, business, and the public. It abbrevi- 
ates reportirig and approval requirements and let? the States get, 
on with the business of educating and training. . 
S. -2325 deliberately integrates adult and vocational education 

. arid I believe it will thus lead to the further 1 spread of programs 
combining basic literacy training with job training— what better* 

. motivation to learn to read than the knowledge that mastering a 

• manual will lead to a solid, w^ll-paying job? \ . 

It will, by its simplicity, and flexibility, improve the delivery of 
those services for which the various current' vocational and adult 
education laws^ were enacted and it will refocus this effort on the 
economic development and revitalization which we^so desperately 
* need. j 

S. 2325 has been favorably^ received by tha'U.S. Chamber of Com- 
. merce,. the Association of?Tunior Community Colleges, the National 
Congress of State Legislatures; the Association of Independent 
Schools and Colleges, and the National Association of Industrial 
Arts Educators, as well as by numerous chief State school officers, 
memb ers of gtate .boar ds of^ ducaticnL^ad^gh^school-prinGipals, 
among-others. ; ~7 • . ... .'. . 
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Now I know that my bill will be criticized as inadequate by a, va- 
riety of special interest groups who do not find their constituencies 
expressly mentioned in the text. I will be the first to concede .that 
the needs of ixiany of these constituencies are great, that many are 
for one reason or another (disadvantage^, and. that some "disci- 
plines" within the vocational education community feel themselves 
endangered. And I would be more o than happy to listen to .interest- 
ed persons Who have approaches to these problems which will actu- 
ally get the job done without hopelessly miring the central educa- 
tional process in a bog of rigid set-asides which sap vocational edu- 
cation of its forward momentum and purpose. This is the situation . 
at present and it is not-good. Our current legislation has harnessed 
a single horse to'. pull a social and political freight train. SomehovH 
do not feel that painting competition racing stripes qn the sides of. 
the horse is going to make th&ttrain'go any faster, and racing • 
'stripes are just about what specially targeted set-asides amount to. 
And it seems with every stripe, we add another baggage car to the 
train. Nevertheless, the efforts of many advocates seem focusec&pn 
^ fighting any disturbance of these inefficient se£asides rather than 
subjecting them to critical analysis and measuring them against al- 
ternatives. Well, the opportunity for change has arrived. 

Instead pf a knee-jerk defense of the status* quo, the need is for « 
streamlining vocational and .adul,t education, for giving them flexi- < 
* bility, for tailoring eyery appendage to, th6 maximum extent possi- 
ble, for ttie increased efficiency and speed of the horse. For this 
- reason I have kept program directions to a minimum in this bill. 

It is not feasible or necessary for ev§ry school district to offer an 
exhaustive selection of training preparation nor for every commu- 
nity college or vocational-technical institute to have all the latest 
equipment/ We live, after all, in a world of finite resources and a 
-none understand this better than~those who have worked in the vo- 
cational education field. But it is necessary to give education pro- 
viders the the flexibility they need to maximize the resources they 
do have, to fill their most crucial gaps, to focus on the most cost-, 
effective, most productive, most useful programs for their area, for . 
their local or regional economies, and for- their type of students. 
We live in a rapidly changihg world and there is, among vocational 
educators, no substitute for continually adapting current course of- • 
ferings,* teaching techniques, and counseling services to present re- , 
alities. Likewise, among legislators' of vocational education, there is 
no excuse for failing to give those educators the. flexibility to 
pursue that kind of tailored administration. 

In summation, the present vocational and adult education system 
is not-doing the job it needs ^to in preparing youth and adults for r 
new and better employment and in contributing to our economic , 
rejuvenation. It needs to be changed. 

Thus, the questicm^not whether S. 2325 is perfect. The question v 
is whether it is betWjtlian what we have got, whether it well help \ 
vocational educators^ better in* filling manpower needs and in ex- 
tending to all who seek them the skills for success in honest trades 
^gi^vM^ionsF^ educators better 

serve- and motivate those, who require assistance in the basic tools 
•of learning before they cah take a productive place |h society. If 



S. e 2325 will do this, and I believe it will, then we heed it, and we 
. should pass it without delay. v - 

* We are today hearing the "comments of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Terrel H. Bell, whose faithful efforts for the improvement 
.of education- 1 gratefully acknowledge. We will also he^r the reac- 
tions of distinguished professional advocates who Tain sure will 
; ably* represent the viewpoints of their organizations and States, 
and I sincerely hope that where they differ with S. 2325, they will 
. advance original, . carefully considered proposals for its improve- 
ment. rattier than simply ^identify its imperfections. . 

Further, it is necessary that we should in* the future also o^ceive * 
testimony from the, people who really understand the current prob- 
lems with vocational and adult education, the people wno^dp not 
/ ' have. to propound a compromise or consensus position inoffensive 
to a broad range of constituents, but those who can call the shots 
as they see them, from up close. I am talking about the teachers, 
the junior college departmental heads, the vocational-technical di- 
rectors, the businessmen and women who provide the- employment 

- opportunities. I look forward to other times when their viewpoints 
: * and recommendations c#n be presented tb us. , 

.After each of the panels has made its presentation,^ : will 'prob- 
ably have a few comments or questions. The material all of you 
submitted for therecord is rather .extepsive and detailed. For that 
reason, neither my staff nor I have 'had '£he time to' review all 'of -it 
carefqlly before this hearing. Consequently, we will hold the record 
*L>of this hearing open long enough for us to study your material and 

- submit some questions about it to you in writing. 1 would urg£ you 
, to give these questions your immediate attention, /frhen they are re- 
ceived. ; ' 

Senate Stafford. Secretary Bell, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TERREL H. BELL, SECRETARY, DEPART- 

* MENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ROBERT M. WORTHINGTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION, WASHINGTON, D,C. 

Secretary Bell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate those 
words of encouragement. It is a pleasure to appear before you a*id 
* the subcommittee chairman, Senator Stafford. 

IwoukMike to introduce my colleague, Assistant Secretary Dr. 

* Robert Worthington, who is in charge of vocational and adult edu> 

. cation. And with the approval of the 'Uairmah, I would like to' 
submit my opening statement for the record, make a few introduc- 
tory comments, and then, if it is all right, we could go .directly to 
questioning. 

L think particularly since the~chairman is the author of this bill, 
I ought not go into six pages describing a lot of detail about it, but 
I would like to' make a few introductory comments. • 

Senator Staffed. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
; - Secretary Bell. As we consider legislation in the area of voca- 
tional and' adult education, I think it is important for us to keep in 
mind the vast and complex universe that we are working with out 
there. . . * - 
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We are working with 50 States and with 16,000 -school districts 
and over 7,000 pbstsecondary- institutions' of various kinds. Legisla 
tion on the State, level is varied in approach. The problems andv 
needs that need to be met in the 50 States vary considerably. The\ 
details of State aid and of State laws have to be taken into consid- 
evatipn as we consider our legislation. 

Some of. the State laws provide for general aid that gives br<v id 
latitude as to how you utilize the funds. Other State laws have 
narrow. categoricar funding requirements, much like the legislation 
" that we are ^proposing' to replace, and often , those requirements 
overlap, duplicate* or conflict with some of our requirements. 4 

So, as we consider this legislation, I think we need to consider 
and keep in mind the fact that we are dealing with 50 States and 
with all of 'these school systems and pbstsecondary education insti- 
tutions. And' we need to address ourselves to the question: How 
best can' we enhance the capacity of the States and their units to 
do the best possible job? ' o. 

How best io make the Federal dollars that are overmatched by 
10 State and local dollars to every one. Federal dollar — how best 
can we make those funds do the most goqd and serve the' needs of 
the economy and an emerging and changing and shifting, highly _ 
technological society, and serve -the needs of rfi^ny students and 
many adults wfioarfe either unemployed or underemployed, many 
of whom are, functionally illiterate? ' ■■* J X V 

How can we cause our Federal assistance to merge effectively 
with those other systems that currently exist? We need ioTkefep- in 
mind that our legislation needs to be adapted, accommodated, and , 
harmonized with, the other legislation. And we believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that S. 23£5 ,is the be§t approach to meeting those needs and 
those requirements. I would like to just express a few points to in- 
dicate why I made that statement. . 

We need to avoid harrow and categorical funding setasides and 
mandates that overlap, duplicate and conflict With the 50 State 
laws, each with its own system of vocational and adult education. 
We need flexibility in any Federal legislation of this nature that 
addresses a universe this complex. \ , 

We need general purposes and general guidance, but we heed to 
specifically target the money on the need that we seq out there. In 
this regard I believe we have a good balance- in this legislation. 

The vocational education program is the oldest Federal education 
program that we have, dating back to the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917. And we have moved from this' legislation that was quite 
simple, addressing a. society and a universe that was not nearly as 
complex, to where -we now have a very detailed law with too piany 
subprograms, too many setasides, and too many priorities that 
often cannot be harmonized with the needs of these States and 
with this complex universe that I am. describing. 
, [Whereupon, Senator Hatch assumed the chair.] 

Secretary BfiLL. I think that we* require too much by way of proc- 
ess and procedure under. t\ie present law. The accounting require- 
ments, the proof , that all of the detail is being met, are not only a 
challenge to the States and to those Responsible and accountable 
for the Federal money, but are a challenge to us and our auditors 



in our Department as we review^ these requirements and try to de^ 
termine that all tH§ detail of the law is being met. 

So, the "legislation that is proposed will make. a dramatic change 
and, in my opinion, one very much to the better, in that regard. 

A vocational and adult education consolidation is, we believe, a 
natural merger of these., programs. Now,; many have asked why we 
would put these two programs together in one block grant. As you 
examine it, it rfeally makes sense. We are addressing the needs, of 
adults Who lack in salable skills and who need basic learning skills 
in English, mathematics, science, and reading. We are addressing a 
population of adults that lack motivation. They need to §ee clearly 
the applied aspects of what they are studying in math, English, 
and reading as we try £o help them to become more employable 
and more productively employed. 

. We need to help tttem to.^olye their problems and to help us to 
meet the needs of an economy .that is becoming more and more 
complex all the ,time. These students, these*adult learners, especial- 
ly, that are lacking in basic'skills and basic literacy and, in many 
ways, are functionally incompetent, need to see an urgent reason 
and an application for what they do. 

• And ^merging adult 'education with vocational education, by 
having ^dmlt learners Who are studying to be machinists learn as 
they tackle the task of working in the shop, operating a modern 
machine — to s^e them confront the need for some mastery in basic, 
mathematics, just demonstrates the -good reason foe having these 
programs put together in one block grant. V. ♦ 

It is illustrated l?yj;he fact that 15 States already have progratns 
under the same administration, so the need has been realized and 
implemented in a number of States already. vSo, philosophically,, 
then, Mr, Chairman^ we feel that the bill is soundly based, The bill 
is based upon the philosophy- that we have confidence in State and 
local education officials and the State and local governing boards to 
make decisions. * ' 

We arjgue, and the bill is based upon the premise,- that , these 
State and local officials and these governing boards are just as con- 
cerned and are just as committed and just as knowledgeable as 
Federal officials, and probably somewhat more so, about meeting 
the ne§ds of minorities and meeting the needs of existing setaside 
programs, like homemaking and counseling. 

And this bill expresses its respect and its confidence in those offi- 
cials to make good decisions and to Aake them in a way theft the 
Federal program will harmonize with the State and local programs. 
After all, if we lack confidence in 'the State and local officials to 
make these decisions as we. send out one-tenth of the money, what 
happens to the rest — the huge proportion that they are responsible 
for anyway? " 

So, those that have argued with me that we need to maintain tfcie 
present legislation and kef) all of these complex setasides and cat- 
egorical, programs in effect, I think are arguing that we need to do 
that beca use we need to m aJce_su re^thaLtiie_jn ^ 
"^petiified"places. And we need~tcTkeep in mind whaT money we are 
talking about; we are talking about 10 local and State dollars for 
every single Federal dollar. 
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So, I think the bill is philosophically sound. I think it is based 
upon* an approach that this administration wants to follow in more 
legislation; that is, the block grant approach where we do not just 
provide the money and walk away; but we set a broad framework 
within which these resources can be utilized, and then we give 
mucn more latitude than has been«available in the past in the uti- 
lization of these resources. 

c So, we are strongly in support of this bill, and we think it is 
b^sed on the right premises. We think.it will be a good, logical next 

i step in 'the long history that we have had of Federal assistance in 
the area of vocational and adult education. We think that the time 
is right. We think that local and State education officials have 
reached a level of accountability and sophistication and responsibil- 
ity where we can move to legislation that expresses that confidence 
and sets the framework within which more latitude and more abili- 
ty to meld Federal resources with other resources is made,possible. 

In sum, we are strongly in support of this legislation. We have, 
examined it and we have spent a lot . of time on it. My colleague, 
Dr. Worthington, has spent his entire life in the area of vocational 
education. He has been a State director; he has worked on the col- 
lege and school levels. He recently, .Mr. Chairman, served with me 
in the State of Utah as our higher education vocational director. t 
He served &s* the State director for vocational education in .New 
Jersey and he served in Minnesota. 

, , He understands this universe and these programs frojn firsthand 
experience, and both of us are pleased to be here to discuss this leg- 
islation irf detail and respond to a&y questions that you might 

have. . , 

If it is appropriate, we might ask Dr; Worthington to show you 
two charts that help explain the legislation and show you how we 
propose' to simplify the current law. If it is all ^ight, Mr. Chairman, 
.1 will call on him and then we will be teady foriquestions. 

Senator Hatch. That will be fine. . • . 

Secretary BeU. And this will just take a couple of minutes. 

Senator Hatch. Dr. Worthington? 

Dr. WeRTHiNGTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have prepared 
a chart which shows the flow of appropriations under the current 
Vocational Education Act; the dollar figures refer to fiscal 1981. 

You note the very complicated set-asides that are on the chart on 
your right. The chart on the left shofrs the floy of funds under the 
Hatph bill, which would very simply provide for at least 90 percent 
of the total appropriation to flow directly to the States. The States, 
' under the proposal, would allocate at least 30 percent for economic 
development and skilled work force training, at least £0 percent for 
strengthening State and local vocational and adult programs, and 
at least 13 percent for adult basic education. Note the simplicity 
? and the eliminating of all the set-asides. s 

In the chart on the right, you not only have set-asides, but you 
have set-asides on set-asides on set-asides, as you will note, Senator. 

Senator Hatch; Fine. We will, without objection, place those 
charts in the'record. . . * ' 

Dr. Worthington. We would be pleased to present a small chart 
for the record if you would like. 

13 - • 



Senator Hatch,' Fine. We will place them in the record at this 
point.. 

Secretary Bell. That is our statement then, Mr, Chairman. We 
are .ready to respond to any questions, 
• Senator Hatch. Thanks you, Mr. Secretary; 

- [The prepared statement of Secretary Bell and the charts re- 
ferred td follow:] 
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Statement of 
T. H. Belief Secretary of Education 
' Before the * 
Subcommittee on Education*) -Arts , 'and Humanltlea 
Senate Committee on, Labor and Human Reaourcea 
July 1 , 1982*" 



Mr. Chairman and Merabera of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleaaed .to be here today to teatlfy in aupport of S. 2325, Senator 
Ha-tch'a bill to consolidate Federal vocational and adult education programs. 

-With me today la Dr. Robert Worthington, Aaalstant Secretary °for Vocational 
and Adult Education, who haa worked closely with Senator Hatch and his ataff\ v 
on development of this, proposal 1 . ■* Following "my testimony. Dr. Worthington and r 
X will be happy to entertain any questions you may have on the propoaed legislation. 

Mr; Chairman, I want to thrfnk "you £or t"}e opportunity to testify'on this 
important bill. Senator Hatch'a propoaal .is almost identical to the bill that"* * 
the Administration tranamltted to the Congress on April 1, just one day fol- 
lowing the introduction of S. 2325 by Senator Hatch. Senator Hitch and .1 have 
already testified on thla legislation before the House Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education. Together, I believe we succeeded in. 
conveying to that Subcommittee our rationale for consolidating vocational and 
adul*t .education programed "I hope that we will , be able to convince thia 
subcommittee that the Hatch bill will enhance the ability of State and local * 
administrators to carry out successful vocstlonal and adult education programa. 
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Mr. Chairman, whila ws may wish Co offer amendments at a later UaLe to 
address the very minor differences between S. 2325 and the original Adminis- 
tration proposal, the Administration enthusiastically supports and endorses 
the Hatch bill. We believe that its enactment will enhance the role of vo- 
cational and adult education in local, State, and national economic development 
and will result in needed legislative simplification, increased flexibility, 
and reduction of administrative costs at all levels of government. I believe 
that these objectives are- critical to future Federal involvement in vocational 
and adult education. * .«„*.. 

/: . 

Let us consider the history of this involvement. The. original vocational 

education legislation,, the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, was very simple: It 

provided support for training in agriculture, trades and industry, home * 

economies', and for some teacher training; Over the years, succeeding v bills 

were passed' and each of these bills introduced new purposes and activities* , 

into the law: additional subject areas; support for administration, for. ^ 

construct ipn, and for purchases of equipment; emphasis on poor c^ople living 

in depressed areas; concern with State and local' planni% ^ivd evaluation; * \ 

protection of the handicapped, che disadvantaged, and the Urni ted -English.- \* K 

proficient; elimination of - sex-bias and sex-stereotyping. Today, all of these . 

concerns remain in the Vocational Education Act, and the law" has become entangled 

;in categorical subprograms, set-asides',, and priorities.. It is- of ten criticized 

for 'attempting too much and for having little' overall theme or purpose. 

\ . '*/ r 
- In recent years, the Vocational Education Act (VEA) has also acquired msny 

-process- requirements. For perhaps justifiable Reasons ,, the Congress became 

concerned G with how well vocational education programs are planned, how effective 

they are, and whether they train people for jobs that really exist. .Out of 
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such concerns came pagan of legal requirements related to State administration, 
planning, evaluation, and public participation. The Act also Includes sub-State 
allocation criteria that are, ''at best, confuting and are In some instances . 
contradictory . And It Includes the^Vocational Education. Data System' (VEDS) , ,4*j 
which has resulted In compliance problems' for. State administrators but has v 
"'produced data of limited" utility for planning or policy development purposes , 
Because, of these and other requirements, the VtA. Is often considered one of 
the most Intrusive of all Federal education laws. Ample evidence to support 
this contention has emerged from the recently completed NIE Vocational 
Education Study and from other research. 

' The other programs proposed for consolidation are currently authorized 

under the Adult Education Act. In previous hearings, we have frequently beert 

' * „. » 

asked why the Administration would want to consolidate vocational and adult 
education when the two-'programs appear Co deliver different services to 
different target populations thrdugh different admihlatcative systems., We 
believe that the programs are complementary and are to a great extent aimed 
at Che same population. The adult education program supports provision of 
basic literacy, skills and , for -a smaller number, of student's, preparation for 
the high school equivalency exam. Because many to f the people who take adult • . 
education courses are enrolled for economic reasons — .that is, .to help them 
gain employment they often have a need for programs combining instruction 
In basic and occupational skills. The. (same applies °for many of our vocational 
students.* While they may be gaining technical skills," they will not succeed 
in an increasingly sophisticated society without a firm grasp of 'basic academic 
skills.. ' 1 ■ • . * • ' 

Thus vocational and adult education would seem to be naturally linked. 

■ " . - ' 1 ' \' 

That linkage is reflected' in the fifteen/ States, where the two programs are 
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.administered by the imc Stata sgency jind in other States where the programs 
are often combined at the local level, yet at the Federal level, the two v 
programs remain in separate pieces .of legislation, each with its own allocation 
formula, planning a*nd applicstion processes^ national advisory committee, and 
regulations and procedures. ' \ ■ 

We -are proposing to' consolidate the vocstional and adujlt educstion programs," 
to reduce the administrative burden, and to focua- Federal support oh programs 
which will contribute to economic development. I would like to outline briefly 
the major sections of Senator Hatch Vs bill-. ' ^ x ' 

Title I; General Provisions, is a dramatic simplification of the psrallel 
section of the current VEA. ' At least 90 percent of all f unda \(pnld be made. * 
available to the States as block grants; the remaining 10 percent could be 
.reserved for national programs in areas of particular nationwide importance. 
A Proposed Use Report, replacing the existing plans, evaluations, and reports, ; 
would *bfc required of each participating State on* an annual basis. TJhe report 
would include a' simple explanation of proposed objective!, sctivities to be 
supported, allocation' of funda, and the results anticipated, as well .as other 
basic aaaurances and descriptions. The existing yEA formula for State 
allotments (based on population and inverse per capita income) .would be modified 
to include an^ unemployment .factor and to give a heavier weighting- to adult 
^populations . The existing national advisory councils, on adult and vocational 
education would be replaced by a iingle national advisory council. 

* t !*•»"•, 

title II of the , Act concerne State Programs. A single' block grsnt would . y 
be made to each State. The existing VEA categorical programs for Basic Granti, 
Program Improvement and Supportive Services, Consumer and Horaeraaking Education, 
S pet ial' Programs for the Disadvantsged , State Planning-, and State Advisory - 
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Councils would be eliminated, aj-ong with the minimum percentage requirements 
for guidance and counseling and the ristionsl priority groups.' The set-asides 
and cstegoricsl "authorities contained in the Adult Education' Act would also 
be terminated^ Matching, maintenance-of -effort, and most otlier fiscal require- 
ments would be- eliminated.* * . 

From their grants, States would-be required to .use st least 30 percent of 
the noney for programs and projects specifically related to State and local 
economic development, this is the heart of the new direction in this legisla- 
tion. From these funds the' States could support training needed for new 
businesses and industries entering their areas, retraining. for skilled workers 
who have lost their jobs because of technological change or economic downturn,, 
the development of training progrsms -in new occupational fields, and entrepre- 
neurshlp. training for men and women who want to start' their own businesses. 
States would bet encouraged to recruit for enrollment persons who are out. of 

■ s V » 

school,, unemployed, snd living in economically depressed sress. The bill 
strongly encourages involvement of business, " industry , and labor in the design 
and administration of these programs, so that the training provided is related 

'to actual skilled workforce development needs. 

i> ... 

i' . t 

" In addition, the States would be required to use'at least 30 percent of ■ 

their block grant funds for strengthening State and locar systems of vocstional 

education. Th;is requirement stems from a belief\ that improving the regular 

vocational educstion program csn have v a payoff in, future 'economic growth. 

Included in these program improvement activities would be programs and services 

tsfgetcd on the special needs of the handicspped, the disadvsntaged^, and the, 

limited-English-proficient. Finally, at .least* 13 percent of the State grsnt 

would be used for adult .basic education. This requirement would ensure that 

essential services to a very deserving population are continued a< 



* Titlt/lIIj National Program*, would confirm* the national diacretionary 

' programs that have been aupportad In the paat and conaolidate t heat under a 

aingla authority, while giving thea a new focus on economic development. 

Allowable actlvltlea under this Title would Include a national center for' 
' ■ * • • '''*•*. 

raaaarch in vocational and adult education, prograaa -for Indian tribe* and 

x — , . <» : . 

Indian otganlzatlona, vocational training for the. limited-Engllah-proflcient, 

the National Occupational. Information Coordinating Committee, and other research 

development, dissemination, and training actlvltlea deaigned to meet national 

•killed workforce development need*. ^» ,. 

h In cloalng, I would like to reaffirm my atrong belief that .this bill would 

redefine the Federal-State partnerahlp in. vocational and 'adult 'education in a 

number of. Important waya. Its enactment would enable recipient* of Federal 

fund* to provide aervlcea more flexibly with a limited amount 6 of Federal support 

It would lncreaae State and local control over the uae of v funds and atrengthen 

vocational and adult education so that they can play an enhanced role in the 

economic development .of the Urilt'ed States* * 

I N will be happy to anawer- your question*. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY ■ 
FOR VOCATIONAL AND ADlflET EDUCATION 



v. THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 



The Honorable Robert T. Stafford • . % ' ■ 

U.S. Senate * 

5219 Dirksen Senate Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 k ■ 

Dear 'Mr. Stafford: ■ ' , 

Enclosed per your request .are cctpies, of the following: 

o. two funding flow charts 

•* o examples of exemplary vocational education 
7 programs 

"o -packet on -the Secretary* s Awards for Outstanding 
Vocational Education Programs' 

If I may be of further assistance*, please let me know. • 



Sincerely, / 
Robert M. Wofthjngton, Ph.D" 



Enclosures(3) 



400 MARYLAND AVE , SW WASHINGTON. D C 2UJ02 
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IXAXFLI3 OF IIIMPLAIt VOCATIOIAL 
IDUCATIOI PIOGXAMS • 



Typical of ' Yocetianal education's responae Co apicific da fan a a 
releted neada ara cba following: 

Vtm Miaaiaaippi Dapertaa'nt of Education left ye ar concluded ita 
10th- yaar bf training akillad ' era f t worfcara , weldera, and 
ebipfittera for cba IagaJLl'a Shipbuilding Corperetion - in 
Paacagoula, Miaaiaaippi. Twenty fu,ll>-tiae inatrnctora work at 
tba abipbnildar' a aita to train coapeny eaployeea* 

Uaing prira.taly donatad ea.u.ipaent and coabinad pnb l'i c-priret a 
instructional ateffs, six rocational cfaigb acboola in tha 
Snuuyyale, California araa aatabUahad apacial prograaa to train 
coapntar and elactroaica tacbniciaaa for tba ' Lockheed Miaailaa 
and Space' Company. 

Laat yaar, tba facratary of Kdneation'a JLagion I Award for 
Kxcallaaca waa preaented to cha Maine luraau of Vocational 
Education for- ita "Pratt Whitney- Induatrial Training Trojact." 
TMa project, anding in Jnaa 1981, trained 70t Pratt a Whitney 
aircraft Group eaployeee in tba oparation of production grinding 
aachinaa,' ail ling aecbinee, horizontal latbea, and yerticel 
turret letbaa. In offering aora than l'lS.OOO' training bonra, 
-State taclaical inatitnte inatrnct ionaL et'.eff wera uaad 
axclnaiy'aly; and tba State of .. Maina contributed 3330,000, aa 
waLl aa 950,000 .of Vocational Education Act aoniaa at ita 
diapoaal. • Eaployaaa and r.anagaaant bare been wall aatiafiad 
with tba quality of training and ratantion and productiwity biTi 
beau excellent. ' The coapeny haa an $18 aillion local payroll 
and preferentially naaa local snppLiara for 935 aillion of 
or da r a annually.-' 

tagarding tba akill training- of paraonaal in tba ailitary 
earwicaa, one of cba tori, ont at anding exeaplea ia a $13 aillion 
contract batwaan tba United Stataa Hayy and a conaortina of four 
poataacondary t achni cal . inat i tut ibna : Laka • Connty Coaanuity 
College, Greet Lakaa , . Illinoia; Maridiau .Junior Collage, 
Meridian, Miaaiaaippi; S an ' Diego' Goaanni ty Collage, San Diego, 
California; and cba State Technical Inatitnta, Meapbia, 
Tenneaaee. All prograaa train ectiwe-dnty newel eir 

teebniciena. Tba largeat program, budgeted in 1981 for $7 
aillion, ia loeetad at tbe Stata Tecbnicel Inatitnte et Meapbia. 
In 1981, tbi» prograa trainad: 15,000 t in tba fundaaentela of 
aviation aecbenica; 9,000 in haaic electricity ' end electronic*; 
nearly 1,700 aircraft Cacbniciana; 1,135 jet teat aecbenica; and 
850 air traffic control lara .* 

Many vocational acboola and technical coaaunity collegaa bare 
eatabliabed high technology prograaa, including tbe following: - 




■orta LakeCollaga intr^ing, Ttzu, offera an aaaociata dagraa 
prograa in praciai£n optics fabrication. Stndanta who , ara 
aichar eaployaea of Texaa Inetrnaaufcfl or.aalected by that firm 
leara how to fibrieatt laaaat for a forward-looking infrared 
(ytll) ayataa eaed in weapons guidanr.a, tank fire control, and 
airborne targeting. Upon encceeafni coapletion of tha firat 
acadaaic pariod of 10 weaka, etudeata ara- antoaatically. proaoted 
by tha firm to Job Grade 7 and. aaaiguad to a ahift at tha .firm « 
plan*' for on-the-job training, receiving evening icatrnction at 
Horth Lake Coiiega. Stndanta -raqnira: ipproxiaately 2.5 yeera to 
coaplata tha prograa, achieving* a v till Ural eqnel to that 
normally acquired aftar 4 to 7 yaa? , of on-the-job training. 
Bquipaent now on loan Yo^orth Laka Uol-lege will aventnelly ba 
-donated; and akill vorkera trainad through thia arrengeaent ara 
judged by Tazaa Inatruaanta aa baing anparior to" theae,. trainad 
by dthar. aaana. - 

Macoab Connty Coaannity College in} Detroit, Michigan, offara ita 
atndanta thraa diffarant curricula in robotic*, ranging .froa. 
. antoaetion raiding to a coaplata aequance of beaic alectronice , 
hydrunlica, pneuaetica, control*, circuitry, an.toaatic 
lubrication ayatama, and aachnical drivea ' and g linkagea. 
Stndenta at tha achool laam to install, program, and aaintain 
an Auto-Flace robot, a Seiko robot ,' and tha iort' aophiat icated 
Uniaate 2000 robot; and gain fnrthar handa-on axparianca at four 
local robotica firm*. Tha; firat claaa graduated in 1981, bnt 
400 potantial etndeuta had to ba tnmad ,away aftar tha prcgraa 
was filiad.., 

Tha following exaaplea indicata Vocational education' a reaponae 
to doaeetic anariy natdi: ; 

At' tha reqneat of tha teniae , Independent Oil *nd Gaa 
Aeaocietion, thraa Kansas cot^annity eollegee jointly iaplaaantad 
a aulticfcapna pilot training ptograa tor rigbnilder helpera, 
rotary drill halpara, ronetebonta, and pnapere. Tha. prograa' 
naaa ineervi ca ' r litrning atrategiea involving indnatry-prodncad 
. endio-viauel aeteriela and coaannity co^le^ge Jnetrnct ldnal 
eteff. 

Tha. Colorado Coordinating' -Council lor Hint Training wee 
eatabliahed in 1980 and fnlly operetionel during 1981. Tha 
aeaberahip includaa repreeentetivee froa tha ppa t aacondary 
achoola actiTa in coal and oil-ahele ainar training, State 
egenciea concerned with aanpowar anpply and aine aafety and 
health, and tha aining inrtnatry. Indnatry input into tha 
council i a anppleaented throngh tha ▼ariona training committaaa 
of tha aine oparatora' 1 aaaociation.' 

One example of an Appalachian kegionel Coaaiaaion, (AlC) 
. deaonatration project ii, • prograa .for cnrricnlua laprovaaent 
and training for'akilled workforce naada in aolar energy. Tbia 
aacondary prograa i a "operating in four high achoola in the A1C 
region in Worth Ceroline. In 1980 two additional achoola an tha 
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North Carolina AtC region received consultant lerficn. One 
hundred end' thirty-nine students were enrolled in thii progrem 
during school jeer 1980-61. They two schools receiving 

consultant services enrolled en additional 66 students. 
Student's were trained in solar energy through skills' drawn from 
traditional .vocational subjects! primarily h e a t i ng , Ten t i 1 a t i on , 
end eir conditioning. Students also constructed displays to 
educate the public end exhibited their works st the' State Fair, 
a regional energy fair, end a commuui ty energy exposition. .Over 
600,000 people bed en opportunity to view tbeee exhibi ts end 
learu more ebout solsr energy. ' j 

The* following progresi is not only en impressive example of 
entrepreneurehip instruction, but it^also illustrates a creative 
mechanism for -col 1 abore ting with the privete sector. «. 

In the Montgomery -County , Merylend vo.ee t i onel' educet i on program, 
students ectuelly "prectice" entrepreneurship while leerning 
their chosen crafts. The, ■tchini'ii consists of nonprofit 
' foundation! whose memberships ere drawn from .business, 
pro f c s s i one 1 , end school communities concerned with specific 
occupational fields. These foundations make possible the 
operation of * M m i n i -b u a i ne s s e s " ' by students, thus providing 
hands-on en t re preneuri e 1 ' experience rether than just eleesroOm 
instruction in £bese ski 1 1 st-vs lu eb le n this instruction may 
be. For example, under the Construction Jradei Foundation, 
Montgomery County students have built* and sold fonr homes during 
the lest '4 years. In this process, the students have"' worked 
with business, people on .all iipecCi of the project from 
architectural drawings cons true t ion » and interior end exterior* 
design.-. to " sales and marketing. As s second czaaple, students 
heve e boos fide franchise, under the Mini-Auto Dealership 
Foundetion, to recondition, repair, and sell used cars. ?he 
f oxin^vz i on must contend with the same* rules and regulationa es 
■"47 other • local dealership* After gaining this ki_nd of 
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automotive business with a clear— cnt advantage over students who 
lack this experience and heve not had the opportunity to learn 
business development end' menegement techniques from successful 
businessmen end professionals. « 

The following examples show some of the creative ways by which 
States have promoted s ex eqnity in vocationel education. * 

The "World of Apprenticeship" is California's film series 
contribution Co iez« equity. It includea pres ent at i ona on 
operating' engineers ,- the 'culinary trades, carpenters, and the 
antomot i ve trades. Cali f or-riis is one of the model State a for 
developing cooperative programs between, labor agencies and 
vocational education *to recruit females into nont red i t i onel 
occupational They alio have 600 trainers reedy to conduct 
in- school workshops. /' 
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Marylaad baa " elmoat 40. percent' female enrollment in 
potttacoudary trade and indnetrial programa. The "Hew 

Direction* for Woman" cefltar for diaplaead home make re in 
Baltimore baa provided 1 serricee to oyer 4,000 women eince 1976. 
Aa pert of- ite comer'abenaiYa program, the center treine 
dieplaeed bomemakare to preaent . aex equity workahopa for high 
ectaool atudenta. • - „ • 

Hiaaonri -received $100 ,000 worth of - f ree public eerTice 
annonncamewt a on taleyieion and radio that featured vocational 
education projacte geared to promote eqnel acceee. In addition, 
State prioritiee for projacte encouraged nontraditional 
anrollmanta and included h aadbo oka—for recruiting famalae into 
trade and indne'trial programa and melee into beeltb occupationa. 
Twenty local educational aganciea received additional program 
fnnding ae a raenlt of increaaing tba ir nontraditional 
anrollmanta by at: laaat 10 percent. •* 
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UNITED STATES " J&felVIPAA/C^ 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION I NICZ V V CD 

FOR RELEASE - Ou.ncan Helmri ch--(202) 755-8956 

Monday, September 14^ 1981 'J *■ • 



» Secretary of Education T.H» Bel 1^ today announced the 1Q win- 
ners of the 1981 Secretary's Award for Outstanding Vocational 
Education programs. ' 

The winning schools offer training in areas rangingfrom 
.aircraft industrial technology to energy conservation ana* 
banking. , ■ \ 

. Secretary' Bell , in congratulating the winners, commended" 
them on their "contributions to the training, of greatly needed, 
skilled industrial workers and«talent^\nd qualified service 
employees." 

All the schools' programs- reflected four major national con- 
cerns as set forth by the U.S. Department of Education's Office 
of Vocational and Ad.ul ^'-Education: youth employment; energy con- 
servation, production, and technolo'gy; equal access and 
non-traditional- programs for women arid minorities; and economic 
development. - ; ' , 

Most of the schools posted job placement rate*. of 90 percent 
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. or better. Three of them are secondary Institutions; six are t 

postsecondary; one cpvers both levels of training and education. 

The schools, one in each of the Education Department's ten £q . 

\ - UJ 
U.S. regions', received the. honors , after winning nominations by CO 

• State' and regional education officials. In thei r 'respective 

multi-State areas. Each region nominated three. The Office of 

Vocational and Adult Education, .with advice frOm its Curriculum 

Coordination Centers and regional personnel , made the final 

sel ecti ons . • - n 

An Official of- the Education Department will visit the 

school's in the fall and present each with an engraved plaque. 

• 4 • . * Ill ' 

NOTE TO EDITORS: Attached is a 1 i sting of t the .school s and their 
award winning programs. .-*.-. 
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• U,S; Secretary of Education's 
1981 Award for Outstanding Vocat i onaT -E'd ucat ion Programs 



' Reel p.ient - 

Maine Department of Education' and 
Cul tural Services 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Augusta, Maine ' P \ 

(postsecondary) ■ ' : 

W'ashington-Warren-Hami 1 ton- 
Essex Counties 
Board of Cooperative Educational 
•Services- 
Hudson Falls, New York 
(secondary) 

Montgomery County Public Schools .« 

Rockville, Maryland 

(secondary) 

Pitt Community College . * 

Greenville, North* Ca rol i ha . ■ * . • 
(postsecondary) 

Br a i nerd Area Vocational Technical 

Institute' 
Bralnerdi Minnesota . 
.(postsecondary) 

\una Vocational Technical Institute* 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
(postsecondary) ■ , 

State Fair Community College and 
Area Vocational Technical Schoo'l 
Sedal i a,. Mi ssouri • ' 
(postsecondary) . . 

'Weber State Col lege 
Ogden, Utah 
(postsecondary) 

North Orange County Regiona\ . 

Occupational Program. 
Anaheim, California l H\. k >t . 
(secondary an*} postsecondary) 

Sno-Isle Vocational Skills Center 
E veret t , Washi ngton . 
(secondary) 

# t # 



Program 

Aircraft Industrial Training 



Conservation 



Construction Trades 



Energy Technology 



, Vending and Amusement 
Technology 



Marketing and ( Di stri but i ve 
Education 



Training for Business V 
' and A I ndustry - 



Industrial, Bus ine-ss,- and 
Service Trade Training 



Banking Occupations 



Industrial, Business, and 
Service Trade Training 



BEST COPY WIMIABVE 

29 : : " 
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SECRETARY'S AWARDS FOR OUTSTANDING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS . 

The programs selected for the awards are diverse in their design and 
purpose: ■ 

The Pratt and Whitney Industrial Training -Project was* designed by the 

• .Maine Department of Educational and Cultural Services as part of an 
incentive agreement with the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Group of the 
United Technology Corporation to open a plant in Maine. State of Maine 
employees trained Pratt and Whitney employees in the operation of 
.various machines, welding, and inspection techniques, the. instructional 
courses are regularly evaluated and the curricula can be ' revised 
accordingly. Half of the* Instruction is hands-on experience. 700 
employees, one third of the plant's- payroll, including a number of women 
and handicapped individuals, have been trained in this manner. This 

* practice allowed Pratt and Whitney to hire locally rather than relocate 
workers from outside the State. 

Almost 90% of the, recent graduates of the: Conservation program 
sponsored by the .Washington-Warren-Hamil ton-Essex Counties Board of 
■„ Cooperative Educational Services have become employed. " This unique 
program has trained a number of Educational Mentally retarded students 
in the forestry trades. By no means limited to the handicapped, the 
program Involves field experience (27 weeks. per year) instruction in 
occupational preparation, worK habits, and. safety. The nature of the 
training of the 72 eleventh and twelfth grade students in the program 
allows for many public service projects to be carried out. Cocal area 
governments and companies reciprocate by providing worksites and 
' equipment. The advisory committee of the program * includes 
representatives of local employers, local governments and a former 
students. Over Its 15 year lifespan, the program has received a number of 
awards including, most recently, a Silver award for "Building Our 
American Communities 1 * at a national Future Farmers of -America 
Convention* , - - ' * » 

The Montgomery County Students Construction Trades Foundation, Inc. 
was established to offer Montgomery. County, Md., students experiences in 
the construction trades. The foundation now supports itself by selling the 
houses which the students build. Approximately, 330 students from across 
the county are involved in the program, which is in the process of 
constructing its fifth residence, which like .the previous ones will be sold 
to the highest bidder via sealed bids. A number of local business and 
associations are actively associated with the program as suppliers or 
advisors. , The program is accessible to women minorities and the 
handicapped. It has won a number of awards from- the Maryland Home 
Builder's Association in recent years*, 

The - Energy Technology program at Pitt' Community College In Greenville, 
North Carolina has been in operation since. 1979. The Two' year associate 
degree program trains students to engage in work related to energy 
utilization, production, conservation, anoV management. Extensive 
employer and student follow-up is utilized to evaluate the program and 
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modify certain areas of the curriculum when necessary. Students have 
encaged in cooperative education-related employment with local 
construction otfnpanies and utilities. The program has baencjjtUized as a 
model for other J year programs across the country. 

»"''•*«• 
The Vending and Amusement- Technology program sponsored by Brainerd; 
Area Vocational" Technical Institute in Minnesota has an average 93% 
placement rate. Started in 1973, it was one of the first of its land in the 
country. It-has. an active employer advisory committee, which helps to 
Iksif^tnearriculum, evaluate the program and place students. The 
Students, who are taught work habits and responsibility, along with the 
^mechanics of vending, a?e regularly given an opportunity to evaluate their 
insturctors. Realizing the high demand for appropriately trained students, 
the vending industry donates the machines which the program uses. Such 
donations, are important because almost all the program's work in "hands 
, on" experience- 
As was the case with many of the other winning programs, the Exemplary 
Marketing/ Distributive Education program at Luna Vo-Tech Institute in 
Pew Mexico* has a very high placement rate, over 93%. The program, 

• begun in 1972, has an -active advisory committee which has input into 
program conduct and evaluation. The students similarly evaluate the ■ 
courses, the instruction material, "and their instructors, . Tr* * 

' Postsecondary program • operates from a 3000 sq. It*- laboratory which 

• resembles a modern retail store. The students .are trained according to a 
career training plan worked out with their, instructors. Representatives of 
local retail establishment work closely wi^h the program and its students, 
where many students, consequently find management jobs with those very 
retailers following graduation. 

At the request of the - local' Director of Economic Development, they 
Training for Business and Industry program at State Fair Community 
College trains employees for businesses in the Sedalia, Missouri, area. 
Such training is used as an incentive for businesses to relocate nearby. 
These "business owners provide input via the program^ advisory 
committee, upon which' a number of them serve. ' The program is 
evaluated by the students and their employers. Hands on experience is 
provided through simulations, labs, and orv-site instruction. As with all the 
' other programs selected to receive the awards, this program is free of 
racial or sexual bias, fc 

The Weber State College Skills Center was formed Tn 1971 to serve 
disadvaT^eTTSidents of Northern Utah, Since that time, it has 
expanded from 93 students intp a occupational training, and job placement 
institution and postsecondary students, over half of them women. A 
number of the students are handicapped or economically disadvantaged, 
Vocational training is offered in 21 different occupations using classroom, 
shops, and cooperative arrangements, • High school classes are taught at 
the Center by Weber School District., The Center's method of instruction 
emphasizes self -paced indvidualized learning. The placement n-tc for the 
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students is **%. 

'The Ndrthf Orange ' County Regional Occupational program's Banking 
Occupations program ofiers training to secondary students and adults to 
prepare them for entry level, jobs in commercial' banks. The program ' 
draws from 22 high schools. The students attend classes lor' 
approximately 100 hours followed by SO hours of cooperative education 
with* a commercial bank. Blind, deaf, orthopeolcally handicapped, and 
learning disabled students have been trained by the program and placed in 
jobs. Over half of* .the trainees are placed before the encf.of 'the course. 
The placement rate averages 60% for fult time bam^mplbyees. Tue 
curriculum is designed through consultation with key people in the banking 
industry, while the program is evaluated by students, instructors and the 
cooperating banking administrators." ' 

The Sno-lsle Vocational' Skills Center is supported, by. a consortium of ten 
school districts in Snohomish and Island county, Washington, north of 
i Seattle. Based on a study of local employment needs, the centers offers 
it "high demand" programs to the juniors and seniors who attend. 50% of 
them are disadvantaged, *5% female, and 10% handicapped. The racial 
makeup of the student body reflects that of the community at large. The. 
job placement rate of the Centers' graduate is 70%. Other graduates have 
gone on to- more" advanced training. The local advisory committee has 
input into* development of the curricula used at the $3.3 million .facility, 
which is recognized by the local business groups as an exemplary supplier 
of trained employees and a magnet to attract new industry into the area. 

Throughout the period that the Secretary Award initiative was being 
carried out, there' has been great local interest in a program of this 
nature. • The local programs have provided s the Department's Project 
Officer with numerous local newspaper articles and photographs which 
dramatically illustrate the pride which the award presentations have' 
generated from Maine to California. The Secretary and N his staff have 
been quite excited about the positive effect that the initiative and awards 
ceremonies have 'had in stimulating such local interest in vocational 
education programs, that work very well. 

*' - V ■ v ' , 

in this time of renewed interest regarding local initiatives in making our 
.country strong and Its economy vital, the dedication of local vocational 
educators working with, local resources, to design and implement high 
. quality, outstanding, vocational education programs has been inspirational 
to- -the Department and to Members of Congress who have seen such 
programs in operation, i 



Senator Hatch. The criticisms, we have received on^S. 2325 fall 
into' basically three categories. One, the bureaucracies that have 
been built up around each of the set-asides object to anyone tarn- v 
pering with their turf. Consequently, they contend for level fund- 
ing for their set-aside, tfath more money for the things in' the bill 
that arejiew or different* ' ' ' \ I ' 

No, 2, the funding level is much too low, some claim. The figure 
most often -suggested is around $1 billion "more. No. 3, t^ere is too 
much money for the Secretary's discretionary activities;/ this Should 
be around 5 percent rather than 10 percent, as we haveat.. 

WoulcTyou care to comment on any' (?f tl 4 se criticisms of S. 2325, 
Mr. Secretary. - o '. 3, / 

Secretary Bell! Yes; we would, arid I will u Dr. Worthington to 
help me with this response, "/,.'. 
. Senator Hatch. That*will be fine. ■■./'"•.* 

Secretary Bell. I recognize that there are constituencies built up 
around many features of the existing law. -' - \ / 

Regarding the size of the authorization, for the /fiscal year 1983 it 
is limited to $500 million, and after that it, is' as/needed. ,We would 
hope that with the struggles we are having with the budget, after 
the year the "as .needed' would not be expanded so dramatically 
that we would not be able to handle it fiscally./ ' 

But I would emphasize for thbse that say that the authorization 
is too tight, that it is for the 1 year after the legislation is passed, 
and that after that it would be open, I have heard criticisms that 
we are not requiring advisory councils* and our feeling is that the 
States have the good judgment to utilize advisory councils and that 
we should stay silent on matters of that nature. 

I would like to ask Dr. .Worthington /to speak on the set-aside 
issue, if he would. /. ' \ ; 

Dr. Worthington. Y^s/In regard to the reserve for national pro- 
grams, the Secretary would have discr^ttfm as to the amount of the 
reserve up to 10 percent, as well as the funding, of activities; 'The 
Secretary have discretion on the establishment of a national center 
for research in vocational education? one is currently in operation 
under the present law. . - 

The Secretary would also have the discretion for programs for 
Indian tribes and Indian organizations. Presently, there is a 1-per- 
cent set-aside for that. The Secretary would have discretion for pro- 
grams for limited English proficient persQns in vocational educa-^ 
tion, which would be tied very 6losely to vocational education for 
persons of all languages who need upgrading in English proficiency 
to succeed in pccupational education. - ^ 

The Secretary ^would have* discretion on whether or riot to sup- 
port a national occupational/information coordinating committee, 
which is presently a mandafcp. v " ~ . * . 1 

There would be other very important discretionary activities, in- 
volving identification of national priorities. For 'example, skilled 
work force shortages might exist where demonstration programs 
may be established. The Secretary may, with the advice of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council and the National Commission on Employ- 
ment Policy, determine it would be 'a good idea tp put r -a special 
effort in a certain area where high structural unemployment exist- 
ed, v : * . . 
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We feel this would give the Secretary the kind of discretion that, 

* he would heed. In the past, Congress has appropriated a range of 
' from $27 million down to $7i3 million for this discretionary, program 

under the present law. * . 
° Secretary Bell. . I think' another point' to- make in that regard, 
4 Mr, Chairman, is that some of these national programs, like Indian 
1 programs, were taken, into account when we proposed the 10 per- 
cent. When that first came up, I thought it was' a bit high.'I think 
We need to keep that set-aside as low as we can. 

But-.if we are going to meet some national needs and priorities^ 
we finally concluded* with* some reluctance, that a 10-percent set- 
Jz&ide was necessary. Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, this ran the 
«^gaqntiet at OMB'. They have a bit of humor over there; they refer 
to this kind of set-aside$— such as the Secretary's discretionary 

* fund 'iiKthQ Elementary arid Secondary Act /'the Secretary's sand- 
. box," implymg it is rponey that we like to play around with-. ' 

It has run the gaujitle\of OMB criticism, and we would be will- 
ing to explore it fufther/ r W§ surely do not want a set-aside any 
•■■ larger than is necessary /But we concluded that up to 10 percent,' 
due to all the national- nefeds and the needs of this national center 
. and these other special populations, would be necessary. 

We felt if we did not get a set-aside of that magnitude, that when 
we started dropping Some of these programs that are now funded 

- under thfe present law, we would hav,e an outcry over it: And if we 
did not have a set-aside of that magnitude, we would not be able to 

v . me^et these needs, antf would encounter a lot of criticism/ and the 
\>\6ck grant iflea would come under attack for that very reason. . 
':' We^ are open about that, Mr. Chairman. We would be willing to 
^ explore that 'further. We do not want any larger seaside thanks 
f % absolutely necessary to meet national needs and priorities. \ « 
; ' ^Senator Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and we thank the ad- 
ministration for your support of this measure which we think Will 

• . moden^ and . streamline the vocational and adult education effort 
'. from the Fedei^!ev$L . v .U . . .-, 

We hav6 Sfenatdr Randolph here. Senator, do you have any^ues- 

• tipnfe? ' 4 . ' 

Senat6r Randolph. I believe, ' Mr. Chairman, that it would bfe. 
best for me perhaps. to have the opportunity, if I might, of present- 
< $ng the Assistant Superintendent "for Vocational Education in the 
^schools of West Virginia, Mr. Burdette. 

Senator Hatch. That will be fine. - _ 

Senator Randolph. I regret that I have r*6t been here earlier. I 
\ was reluctant to yield the Senate floor where I was making an ear- 
nest plea for the reintroduction of the ERA amendment, which will 

- be on July 14. And 1 told the story of a time long ago in 1854, when 
the Secretary o£ the Interior dismissed five copyists, saying that he 
did not believe that, females and males should mix together and 
work together in- a public office. ' ' 0 

- > I reminded my hearers on the floors-there were three Senators 
there— and those in the- galleries that one of those women did do 
right well by herself in service to mankind when she moved from a 
dismissed copyist job to found the American Red Cross. Her name 
was Clara Barton. r. . 
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So, it does us well, I think, at times to look back and to 'realized 
that we do not now want to lock anyone in a corner, as. we often; 
did then. 

Senator Hatch. We conservatives are always accused of looking 
back, backward. [Laughter.] 

I agree that we can learn from past history. 

Senator Randolph. Now may I ask one question of Secretary 
Bell? < * ' 1 ' i . ■ ' ■ • 

Senator Hatch. Yes, sir. 

Senator Randolph. What provisions are ttfere in Senate 2325 for 
handicapped individuals, and are these provisions: comparable to 
the provisions in the present vocational education law? , 

Secretary Bell. As I said in my opening statement, Senator Ran- » 
dolph, this proposal is a bloGk grants and so there would be no r&-: 
quired set-aside for the handicapped. But I would hasten to add 
that these education agencies would still be required to meet the 
needs of the handicapped under Public Law 94-142 and under sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, both of which mandate un- 
equivocally that the needs of the handicapped be met. ' 

So, the States would have discretion. It would be one of the pur- 
poses for which the funds could be used. But we would not set aside 
a prescribed amount of mbney and require, that the handicapped be 
served by x dollars flowing to every State, with every State « re^ 
quired to account for it. 

One of the^reasons for this change is that some States already 
have a huge amount of State categorical money for handicapped in- 
dividuals.. Other States have none; they have general aid programs.^ 
So, if >Ve drive the' money out to the States with handicapped set- 
asides, we will be requiring some States to' spend money where 
they have already, addressed the problem at State level- and they 
ought to Utilize the Federal money for other purposes. 

Oh the other side of that, the block grant would give discretion 
to the States to spend much more than that specified amount be- 
cause of the ir^creased flexibility they would have. 

The whole philosophy of this bill is-an expression of confidence 
in State and local officials. They are responsible; they are account- 
able;* they are just as concerned as we are with special populations, 
like the handicapped, like women, and like other special needs pop^ 
ulations .thattpught to be served. . > * 

So, the philosophy of the bill is to encourage States to spend 
funds for that purpose but not to mandate that a certain amount 
be spent .for that purpose. Also, keep in mind that Public Law 94- 
142, the Education* for the Handicapped Act, and section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act are still there and -would require those need^ t6 
be met. • * 

Senator Randolph. May I just follow up for a moment? 

Senator Hatch. Certainly. 

Senator Randolph, Under Public Law 94-142, Dr. Bell— we knoW 
what that law is, of course, the needs o£ handicapped students are 
met until, they* reach age 21. What is your comment about service 
beyond that age for this group? . . 

Secretary Bell- 'tinder Public Law 94-142, those Federal funds 
woukLnot be used beyont^ the age of 21. However, the requirement 
to meet the needs of all of the handicapped and the requirement 
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that "you cannot discriminate against . the handicapped and that 
- therefore* they rtfust haye equ&l educational opportunity commen- 
surate, with their needs, are covered by section 504 of the Rehabili- , 
tatioii Act. , ■ ' 

[Whereupon," Senator Stafford resumed the .chair.] 
• Senator Randolph. Well, this is a concern that I have, and I; 
think we can discuss" it later with some of those that will testify, 
perhaps somewhat differently, % . . 

.Secretary Bell. As I am responding to you, Senator^ Randolph, I .„ 
want .to recognize and express my commendatiotf for the great sup- 
port that you have given to the education of the handicapped; I 
know that there are millions of young people whose needs are 
being served because of your longstanding commitment. So, I un-. 
derstand your concern. ' . 

Dr. Worthington has spine further detail on our biU that -may 
shed a little more light and tend a little bit more encoCiragghient, if 
I could call on him for just a minute. , ; . , * 
\. Dr. Worthington. Senator, .under the proposed legislation, each 
State would be required to file a proposed use report, and "in that 
proposed ^use report the State would have to explain .how it will 
.provide equal educational opportunity,, in vocational education to 
all students, including those with 'special needs, such as the disad- 
vantaged, the handicapped, and the- limited-English proficient. 
Before the Secretary Releases the money, he .would have to be sure 
that the proposed Use r&pprt responded to that requirement in the 

law. ' * • , - * N 

Senator Rand6lph. Well, I .appreciate the response of both of the 
witnesses and I am grateful for the opportunity to work with them 
, on the pending legislation antl comparie it .with the earlier Jaw. 
Thank you 4 very much. ■ • 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Senator F undolph. We are togeth- 
er again, I see, in a different comniittee. 
Senator Randolph. Yes. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Secretary, my apologies for having to run 
down to the Environment and Public Works v Committee. , 

The research report on vocational education which' was released 
last year by the National Institute of Education • indicated this: 
"The Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, attempts too 
much with too few resources." ^ , 

In that case, Mr. Secretary, perhaps 1 we should make the act 
more specific in the sense t^iat we should limit what it tries to do 
and develop an identifiable mission for the Federal role in voca- 
tional education. ' ' ' 

Why should we make the act less specific; less focused, and 
thereby water down the even fewer funds which would be available 
under S. 2325? V ■* 

Secretary Bell. 1 think, Senator Stafford, that, if all the re- 
sources we were talking about were ,the; Federal resources at' the 
current appropriation level, and if we could just concentrate on 
them, I think that that suggestion of narrowing the focus would 
•. make a lot pf sense. \ 

But the fact is that the Federal contribution is now matched 10 
to 1, and so' what we have, in fact, is a Federal-State-local partner- 
ship in meeting these needs. So, when those Federal resources get 
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.out there, all of those other funds are available. And I think if we 
can describe broad purposes* and broad outcomes and then ask the 
State in the proposed use report to report back to us on how they , 
are meeting those needs, then we will get the leverage of those 
other dollars, without mandating to them but asking them to make 
those decisions and report back oh how they are meeting the needs. 
t On the question Senator Randolph raised on the handicapped, we 
could extend the sekaside concept to women's needs and to many 
others. But we think the philosophy of the act does make sense. If 
the Federal contribution were the only money available, I would 
say that the size of the fund is % too puny and that we would be as- 
piring to do much* more than we accomplish/But we are really get-/ 
ting leverage with the Federal contribution on 10 or 11 times this 
amount of money. •> - : • 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The same NIE report also made the following observation about 
thcp provision for special populations such as the handicapped and 
the disadvantaged in the present Vocational Education-Act; 

In the absence of. such *a provision, states and localities would very probably not 
be devoting even the relatively modest resources they now do to serving 
handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited-English-proficient students 1 . . 

. Why, then, Mrf Secretary, should we eliminate these specific set- 
asides? What protection Will these groups have in their absence? 

Secretary Bell. I think the whole, premise of the bill is that we 
do not have to protect the student against the faulty judgment or 
lack pf commitment* or lack of understanding rt of State and local of- 
ficials. .' *\ •".•>..' ' 

If anyone who is taking action on ,the bill does ,not have that 
level of faith in the State and local officials, then I think 'the case 
for this legislation begins to fall apart. 

We believe that those officials-Are responsible,' that'they are ac- 
countable, that they are just as concerned about the special popula- 
tion^ as we are. ' Now; I have heard some rebuttals about that. J 
have heard some say, " Well, why did we have to pass this legisla- 
tion in the first place? Why did we have to pass all these special 
provisions for the handicapped and for the limited-English-profi- 
cient, and so on?" ' ■ 0 . \ » . 

' I acknowledge the* point that is being made, but my response is 
that we are in a new era now and we have better, more able,- and 
more highly committed State and local administrators, arid strong- 
er State education agencies, than we had in the past. 

So, I, for one, have confidence that they will not neglect these 
special needs. We have a little safety check on them, in that they 
have to submit a proposed use report that shows how they have 
met those needs. So we would, in effect, not only look at our dollars 
but at theirs. In addition' to that, there are the requirements that 
were brought but in my response to Senator Randolph. There are 
the requirements of these other laws* that -demand that these. needs 
be met, as well as the general requirements of the Civil Rights Act 
and the requirements of title IX on behalf of women. 

So, we think we have a better framework within which to move 
to a block grant approach than we had in earlier years. At that, 
time, we did not have the Civil Rights Act and the. Education of the 



Handicapped Act and the women's equity provisions that are _§s^ 



surred 'under Atitle IX. So, we think we are in a lot vbetter position 
than in the past to move to the block grant approach . . 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, * Mr; Secretary. The 
NIE study also stated: 

- '• Only a' small proportion of all funds spent at the lofcal level go for .program im- 
■ r Movement purposes. Most funds *are reported'.primarily as expenditures for mam-, 
taining vocational education programs. ' * 

^\jMr. Secretary, would you think that the elimination of fiscal re- 
quirements, such as maintenance of effort and supplement not sup- 
plant, will result in greater utilization of Federal dollars to main- 
tain existing programs, and a\so will it % create the displacement of 
State and local dollars by Federal dollars? 

Secretary Bell. I would like to ask Dr. Worthington if he would 
respond to that. . ' 

Senator Stafford. All right. . . ^ 

Dr. Worthington. Mr. Chairman, the provision for supplement 
not supplant has been very, very difficult tp administer. It-puts the 
> State, in effect, in the position of having to predict what it would 
be doing a year hence without the Federal , funds, which is almost 
impossible. It really has not worked. It is an unenforceable provi- 
sion. We feel We are much better off leaving it out. « ' 

As for maintenance of effort, as the Secretary pointed. out, the 
States and the local communities have overmatched the Federal 
funds more than ,10 to 1. In some States, it is as high as 11 to 1, 
arid we do not feel that eliminating that maintenance of effort pro- 
vision will cause any problem whatsoever. 
v Senator Randolph. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] , ... - : . 

Senator Stafford. Thank .you, Senator, and thank you, Mr. bec- 
retary. ,~ 

Mr. Secretary, the Chair, without objection, is going to reserve 
the right of members' for the submission of questions in writing, if 
that is agreeable to you. 

Secretary Bell. We would be pleased to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Secretary, I will put you on notice that 
one I .will £sk in writing is for, you to list some of ^6 'positive 
achievements of the present Vocational Education and Adult Edu- 
cation Acts. . „ ' 

Secretary Bell. Very good. 

Senator Staffqrd. Thank you, sir! • . 

- Secretary Bell. There are many. 1 • 
Senator Stafford. We deeply appreciate your appearing with us. 
At this point, may I put' you on notice, also, that Senator Hatch 
would like to *neet with you in the committee ante room when you 
finish your testimony here for just a minute? 
Secretary Bell. Very good. . • ■ ■ 

Senator Stafford. Senator Randolph, do you have any further 

questions? * ' ... L - 

Senator Randolph. No, nothing more. I -am gratetiri-tor^he-op- 



pprturiity to hear the doctor and his associate and to study very 
carefully their recommendations. * 
Secretary Bell. Thank you very much. . 
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/Senator Stafford., Thank vou again, Senator. Thank you very 
, much, Mr. Secretary and Dr.niVorthirigtori. 

The next witnesses will be a vocational groups panel composed of 
Dr. Gene Bottoms, executive director, American Vocational Associ- 
ation; Clarence Burdette, assistant superintendent, bureau of voca- 
tional, 9 technical' and adult education, State of West Virginia, 
Charleston, W. Va; and Mrs, Hope Roberts, Nevada State Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, from Reno, Nev. 

Knowing that my dear friencl, the most able senior Senator from 
r , West Virginia, is here and that' Mr. Burdette is also from that 
great' State, Senator Randolph, would you care to introduce Mr. 
Burdette further? . : ■* 

, Senator Randolph. As always, Mr. Chairman, you are very coop- 
erative with + me, and we have worked together for so' many fruitful 
years in the fields of vocational education, aid to the handicapped, 
and now I am delighted to serye as the minority member of the 
Committee on Environment and Public Works, with you, of course, 
as its able chairman. 

I am pleased to present West Virginia's Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Vocational Education, Clarence Burdette. Mr. Burdette testi- 
fies *tfn behalf of the National Association of State Directors of Vo- 
cational Education. I think that he proposes to address the major 
concerns of the organization of which he is a part, built on his ex- 
perience, in West Virginia and working with others . They have 
very real concerns with the present, pending bill, S. 2325. 

I wish to state for the record now, not later, that as the bill is 
presented, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to it. In the first place, vo- 
cational education, through the authority we presented in The / Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act,, is not expiring. It was reauthor- 
ized through fiscal 1984 last year under provisions of Public Law 
97-35. \ 

In the second place, S. 2325 combines vocational and adult educa-' 
tion into a .block grant and adds a. third function called, and I 
quote, "economic development and skilled force training program." 

And in the third place, it authorizes a mere $500 million to 
States to use for these purposes, fsay "mere"; I hesitate to usethat 
word, but in this instance I can. All dollars are very important, 
whether small or large in total amounts. But $500 milliop cannot 
achieve all three of these* objectives which are set forth. 

I think that it is important for us to say to all who are in the 
room that we did have an agreement last year to fund vocational * 
education at a figure of $735 million. Now, I wonder how you can 
expect the States to fund three major needs/ one of them new and 
•untried, on not the $735 million recommended for vocational educa- 
tion alone, but $500 million for all of the programs that I have 
mentioned. ; 

The purposes set forth in the pending legislation are commend- 
able goals. There is a desperate need to provide {skills training for 
youth in economically depressed areas, and for many, many adults. 

I could support, and very happily would support, if we could-do- 
it, a separate bill with an initiative that would give us the funding 
under a separate authority. But I cannot support funding this func- 
tion out of vocational education appropriations. 
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As for tHe economic development provisions, I have been under 
the impression, and I think I am correct, , that this administration 
does riot believe it can afford economic development initiatives of 
anyjyxid; at least that is what they told me and others whe^i there 
wgfevigorous attempts, successful to date, to abolish the EDA, 
which as you recall, Mr. Chairman, was passed in 1964 and, came 
from the Committee on Environment and Public Works. 

I think the administration was wrong in that attack on EDA, 
and 'I hope that we shall be able, in the conference between thtf 
Senate and the House conferees,- to giye attention to some of the 
reasoning of the House in-reference to the continuation even on a 
phased-down program, of EDA/ which has been very, very helpful 
in West Virginia and other States. 

But if we here are interested in revising and funding new eco- 
nomic development initiatives, of cour^&J $rould be very happy to 
assist that, as the chairman knows. Butjp'certainly wouW not at- 
tempt to have it funded using vocational education appropriations. 

I am certainly not willing to change the historic focus of voca- 
tional education toward youth seeking to obtain occupational skills 
in. our secondary public schools in exchange for focusing on out-of- 
school youth and their immediate needs. n 

I hope that we. can afford to serve both groups of ihese young 
people— in school and our of school. I am going to turn asicle for a 
moment. I earnestly hope that the young people will begin to vote 
in this country, too, which' is aside from this subject. But I am 
shocked when, as the principal author of the 26th arriendrfient, 18-, 
19- and 20-ye^r-old yQung people having the right, they are are not 
accepting the responsibility of voting. 

I should not turn aside on this subject, but I think I want to and 
go back to 1980 and remember that the facts clearly demonstrate 
that the smallest percentage of people voting in this country who 
are eligible and certified and . registered was the 18-, 19- and 20- 
year-old youth— 22 out of every 100, * 

So, sometimes here .on the Hill we .have the greatest desire to 
give opportunities, but opportunities bring responsibilities, and the 
youth of our Nation has not responded to the obligation of partici- 
pation through the ballot. * 

John Kennedy was correct when he said, after being elected in 
1960, he jvas appalled— he used the word "appalled"— at the lack of 
the use of the ballot by the American people. He was so right; 63 
percent in 1960, bothered to vote. I do not know What he would 
think if he were making such a statement now, looking 20 years 
forward. It was only .53.4 percent in this country in 1980. 
. I do riot know about Vermont; I am not speaking of Vermont. I 
am not going to cast any aspersions at West Virginia either be- 
cause we were not in that low r br^cket. We were about fourth in 
the Nation, and have been standing there for some time— third and 
fourth, into the seventies. . 

I am very sorry to get off the subject, but when I keep looking at 
youth and the desire to help youth, I want youth to help them- 
selves through the use of the American ballot. I think we can, as I 
said, afford to serve all groups of young people, as well as adults, 
but not at the expense of vocational education. 
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I have been here on the Hill almost 38 years, frankly, giving 
major time to the consideration of the needs of education, and I 
" have given my- energy and, hopefully,- my leadership, at least at 
times, with others to improving vocational education in our coun- 
try. ■ % ■ 

v So,. I am not going to join, as I see it, on the bill as'written that 
would eliminate Federal support for vocational education, because 
I think that is what is really happening. -Presently, voc-ed funding 
is still alive. I believe that this is an attempt, perhaps, to down- 
grade it. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. .. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Senator. This Senator is well 
aware of your most distinguished leadership in the field of educa- 
tion generally and on behalf of handicapped people and their edu- 
cational opportunities, in particular. I welcome your remarks this 
morning. - : 

I think we are now ready to go ahead with the panel. The Chair 
is informed that panel members have be6n asked to summarize 
their written statements in 5 minutes, if that is possible, but full 
statements will be placed in the record as. if read. 

And from the Environment and Public Works Committee, we 
have been able to borrow one of these ultra-modern timing devices 
which we use there. [Laughter.] 

It is a 5-minute glass, and if the sand does not choke up at some 
point and give you an ,extr$ minute or two, it will run out in about 
5 minutes. * 

Senator Randolph. The high humidity does sort of congeal it. 

Senator Stafford. The high humidity is on the side of the speak- 
ers. [Laughter.] . 

If the panelists have some special order they would like to follow 
in presentation, it is agreeable to the Chair. Otherwise, we- might : 
staft with Dr. Bottoms. 

STATEMENT OF GENE BOTTOMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERI- 
CAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, ARLINGTON, VA.; CLARENCE 
E. BURDEfTE, ASSISTANT STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, .WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 4 

* CHARLESTON, W. VA., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; 
AND HOPE ROBERTS, CHAIRPERSON, NEVADA ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, RENO, NEV., A PANEL 

Dr. Bottoms. Thank ^you, Mr. dhairman and members of the 
committee. I am Gene Bottoms, executive director of the American 
Vocational Association. 

During the last several months, I have had the privilege of testi- 
fying before several congressional committees to express the' inter- 
ests and thinking of our membership over legislative proposals fo- 
cused oil pqjblic policies in the area of vocational education. 

Without a doubt, a great deal of rethinking concerning how we 
can best provide opportunities for youth and adults to prepare 
themselves for employment is taking' place. But in the area of voca- 
tional education, Mr. Chairman, unless I am mistaken, we and the 
members of this committee share a similar goaL and purpose, arid 
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that is to assure' that Fedei*al dollars focused on vocational educa- 
tion result in a net nationwide increase in the technical knowledge 
and skill, levels of American workers. 

Achieving this goal will increase local communities- capabilities 
to provide equality of opportunity for special population Students, 
will result -in improving employment security for the individual 
workers, and will open new opportunities for their growth as tech- 
nical and skill demands in the workplace incrqase with more apd 
nWe sophisticated* technology .-Most importantly, it^will significant- 
ly add to our Nation's productivity by raising the productive capac- 
ity of its citizens, which is so -vitally important to ' American well- 
being in these times of seripus. international competition. 

Vocational .educators fro'hi every part of the Nation have iold me 
of their poncerp that these shared goals and purposes will not be 
achieved with the passage of S. 2325, as now drafted. Their concern 
is that this legislation , would result in a'phasing out of the F^leral 
presence in vocational education. . % . ^ 

The movement .toward these goals we both seek is dependent 
upon a contihbed effort to improve the cooperative partnership be- 
tween the Federal, State^and local government in this area. Voca- / 
tional education, while- local in focus and in delivery of services, 
has a national impact and is of greatest importance to individuals 
in their initial and continuing preparation for employment in a 
very increasingly complex economic structure. - 

The creation :and delivery of vocational education training wa^ 
never envisioned to be accomplished other than through State and 
local jurisdictions. But in the seemingly all important discussion of 
which level of government is responsible for which program, we 
have' somehow lost sight of why some functions are more effective- 
ly performed through a partnership relationship, 

In vocational education* the Federal Government has provided, 
and must continue to' provide/ the motivation and financial support 
that encourages State 'and local programs to change, to improve, 
and to develop new programs of vocational education with a capac- 
ity to address national r purposes and needs as these needs are re- 
flected in local communities* over the years, not the concept of 
change. • / 

While the technology of production continues to advance and the 
breadth of vocational offerings has .expanded, the need continues 
for a national emphasis and assistance to keep local programs in 
tune with t>e changing requirements, of the workplace and to im- 
prove equality of opportunities. 

In fact,, in . the years ahead the need will be even more critical. 
Without access to quality education and vocational education, the 
' hard-to-train will not make it in the private sector jobs, and with- 
out workers who are well prepared in the scientific, technical, liter- 
acy and job skills of an. occupational area, the current imbalance 
between people and jobs will grow. 

S: 2325 would -authorize State and, national programs to promote 
and strengthen State and local capabilities to prepare a skilled 
work force. If we agree with the basic objectives of this billr-there . 
is reason to believe that vocational education should move rapidly 
in this direction— then the only question becomes whether or not S. 
2325 will achieve its stated purposes within its present framework. 
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"Professional vocational educators could support the legislation if 
wa had any reason to believe that it would actually achieve its in- 
tended purpose. In our prepared statement, which we will leave 
with, the committee, we have gone to considerable length to docu- 
ment our constructive criticism of jspecific provisions of this bill 
Awhich we believe will prevent it from achieving its objectives. 

We, too, want to eliminate bureaucratic constraints that might 
hamper an effective program of vocational education. But if, 
-^pirough some inadvertent, error, we eliminate the means of achiev- 
ing the bill's purpose by destroying essential programmatic elg- 
* ments to assure that Federal. dollars are being judiciously and fully 
'utilized, or worse, if. we spread the limited financial resources so 
fthiji that they are ineffective, then we will have accomplished 
nothing. ; " 

And that, I fear, is the direction that this legislation will take us 
if it is not studied with an eye toward including measures guaran- 
teeing that Federal dollars spent on vocational education will pro- 
vide 1 the catalyst for upgrading our local ability to provide en- 
hanced vocational education to the youth and adults of this Nation. 

My written statement is critical of this bill not because of what it 
seeks to achieve, but 'rather because of what it cannot achieve 
within th6 limits of its form. If you look at page 12 of my testimo- 
ny, I have shown that, this bill simply no longer links Fedefal dol- 
lars with State and local dollars by wiping out a planning process 
that achieves that. 

There aire time constraints in this bill; you cannot achieve these 
purposes in. 4 years. And the resources called for are ridiculous. If 
you will look On pages 5 through 11, I have outlined what this bill 
calls for us to do for .45 percent fewer dollars than .we were receive 
ing in 1980, and you" have added additional purposes. < 

The bill is in tune in some respects, in that we must upgrade our 
programs out there. And I submit to you that the declining Federal 
investment over this /last decade in voc ed, which has dropped 50 
percent on a per pupil basis in real dollars, has left the capacity of 
many of our communities seriously eroded. • 

^ Mr. Chairman, I know my, time is about- up, if I can just simply 
sufrim&rize my closing remarks. We are prepared to offer sugges- 
tions regarding the legislation. If you: look on page 28, we outline 
our version of new legislation and the dollars it woulcTtakei arid we 
only have five boxes rather' than four. We do not think that is too 
much more complicated, and we would find ways to further im- 
prove the connection between dollars and purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, if you would allow me a personal moment, in the 
original passage of the Vocational Education Act in 1917, there was 
a famous Senator from Vermont, Senator Carroll Page, who we felt 
was the most influential person in the passage of that legislation. 

We'attempted a few years ago to give proper recognition to Sena- 
tor Page, an t d our historian prepared a book on the role, that he • 
played in that/historical legislation. And for your sense of purpose 
and sense of history regarding the debates that went on — and they 
are very contemporary ones, as you would review the debates here 
this morning — we would like to present you with a copy of this so 
that at your bedtime reading, you might refresh .yourself on the 
sense of history and the reasons why we created this partnership 
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and why we ought to look for ways to improve that partnership 

rather than phase it out in any new legislation. 

• [The prepared statement of Dr, Bottoms follows:] , * . . 
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STATEMENT , - . . • / 

• v , ' ' . . of * • ; ':• . 

! ' - DR. GENE. BOTTOMS J 

. -\ ' EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR,, ' 

' ' OF THE e . 

AhiER,I CAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION . . 

Mr. Chairman and.memb'ers 5 of • the Committee, I am Gene Bottoms, 
Executive Director of the American Vocational Association. >I an 
pleased to have the opportunity to speak on behalf of vocational 
educators who belong to AVA, the professional association concerned 
with providing youth and adults 'with Quality opportunities to prepare 
for employment in the world} of work. *\ 

0 ^ My comments focus on the ' Vocationaij^and Adult Education Conso- 
lidation Act (S-232S) , which is currently ujider- consideration by 
this .Committee- I will se-ek to 'analyze the effect this legislation . 
might have, on the ability of our nation to prejpare workers fo"r 
employment. Finally, I will-briefly present the major, goals' and 
provisions that our organization would have' included in reauthorized 
vocational education legislation wilh an accompanying set.of detailed 
recommendations in the appendix. ' " • ' ' 

As we have" studied S-2325 in the weeks since it was first intro- 
duced, we have concluded that it would not be an' effective instrument 
for achieving the declaration of purposes 'set.. forth in the bill. If 
passed and 'implemented, this bill would DESTROY AN EFFECTU'E FEDERAL 
RpLE AS WE KNOW -IT TODAY ^^and would, have an. adverse effect upon the 
nation's enterprise of vbcational education in. general. The ultimate 
result would* be a serious eroding of the nation's" capacity to prepare 
a competent ^workforce* • 
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I Analysis o£ the Vocational and Aduat Education. Consolidation Act £ 
S-2325 .} • 

let me highlight* Just a few of the problems. we have with S-2525. 

A.*. ,The legislation is self-contradictory : the declaration of pur- 
pose .sets forth the basis for a^jcontinued federal Tole in vocational 
erfucatioiu 4 The rest of the bill seems designed to- phase out a federal 

\ < \ - . - 

presence. t *• 

Under Part A of S-2325, 'the statement of purpose is to .use voca- . 
tional education to promote economic development; under Part B, the 
purpose is to strengthen state and local capacity to prepare a 'skilled 
work force/ These statements of purpose* set forth a series x>f compel- 
ling nationatl goals that cut across state boundaries and regional in- 
terests. Only a national initiative can achieve these goals , for 
..they call for fundamental nationwide action to deal with the economic 
and. social issues that impede national progress.* • . 

Yet the means of ' accomplishing the federal purpose .have been •< » 
written out of t>e proposed bill.' S-2325 guts the federal- role in ' 
vocational. 'education by eliminating some essential provisions that 
are in the current law: S-2325 eliminates: • ^ 

• Comprehensive state planning , which ties federal; state, and 
.local, resources 'together for the achievement of national goals\ 

" > Supplanting assurances, which have established the principle 

• that federal dollars cannot be used: to -replace state and. local 
; • dollar s . \- 

• Measures which assure the maintenance of state support. 
. • Accountability provisions. . 
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. " Targeted funds for serving special population groups. 

• Sex equity provisions designed to eliminate sex vstereo typing 
and foster the increased enrollment of men and women itf non~ 

. traditional occupations.. 

• The Vocational 'Education Data System, which pro/ides the only 
available {lata on our national capacity tq prepare people for 

' work. ■ . . ' ' ^ v ' 

".Matching requirements. 

Another 'perplexing contradiction in~S-Z325 is the stress* placed 
.upon giving the 'states the obligation to carry out the- federal pur- 
poses-, While- simultaneously cutting their . funds and enormously "in- . 
'creasing the proportion of* money going to the Secretary of Education. 
You can't have it both ways." , - • " . 

B - Jhe legi sd-ation is poorly conceived and poorly, drafted . . 
An examination of each stated purpose and the provisions designed to 
implement these purposes reveals a basic confusion in the legislation 
,F$r example: • • / 

• The declaration of purpose retains the" national' goal of "pro- 
viding equal opportunity in vocational education for all stu- 
dents/' but makes no -reasonable. legislative provisions for 
• achieving this .goal. , *~ . • . 

•The legislation seeks to increase the involvement of the'* ' 
■ private sector in vocational education, but it forbids the. , 
' , use* of federal funds to support .state and loc'al advisory coun- 
cils. 1 ' 
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• The legislation intends to incirease state and local flexibility 
in the use of • funds, but it eliminates the forward 'funding pro- 
vision for vocational education, which is essential to such 
flexibility... , 
" The legislation expands the list of eligible recipients to in- 
clude private vocational schools and community-based organiza- 
tions arid basic education for, adults, but it reduces the amount 
of funding for all .federal purposes. How can the goals be reach- 
ed if fewer dollars haye to be spread ^over broader territory? 
In its totality^ we see S-232S as abdication of continuing a 
national partnership .with state and local communities to prepare in- 
dividuals toenter and progress in the work place. There is no ^oubt 
that' implementation- of this bill would severely, weaken the capacity 
of' public vocational education .to respond to the nation's requirement 
for a competent work force. Without a viable national capacity of-, 
preparing our citizens for jobs> the current mismatch between people ♦ 
and jobs will grow, and a means for achieving equality of opportunity .. 
for the* nation* s. special .population groups will be^ greatly reduced,, 
C. The intent of S-2525 is to phase gut a federal presence in 

vocational educa tion . The bill contains provisions to en-sure that the 

■ ■ v * 

federal role wil^ be short-lived, funding authorization of $5*00 million 

is: sought for only. one year/and legislative authorization is'* sought 
for only four years. No one ican seriously believe that; the goals 
contained in the, Statement "'of purpose can be achieved with $500 million 
or within four years. ' Kith these legislative provisions, can* we take 
seriously a declaration of purpose that wo^ld* address national 
concerns regarding the growing mismatch between people and 'jobs', 




the need for. advanced level skilled workers, the growing numbei-s 
of unemployed adults needing retrainings the technological changes ' • 
creatinga need to update and upgrade existing workers, the strength- 
ening of scientific and technical literacy of secondary and post 
secondary vocational education graduates? • ■* 

Or is the declaration of purpose in S-2325 a camouflage of the 
real intent of the bill, Which is to« implement the Administration's 
proposed new federalism* plan? You see, even the lead statement of' 
the declaration of purpose that, "this act is to authorize State and 
national programs which will promote economic development," is not* 
Congruent "with -the Administration's efforts' to, dismantle major fed- 
eral involvement, in long-term economic development ventures. We u t 
conclude that the declaration of purpose does not reflect the rea3 
JLritent of S-2325 and that, the' real intent; is to initiate the phase- 
out of- the federal 'rol,e in our nation's program's of vocational edu- , , 
cation. . * >j * 

D. The authorized. furdirg level requested is inadequate to 
. address tne stated purposes . 

The dollar authorizations proposed in S-2325 would reduce federal 
support for vocational education since 1,980 by 45 percent, from a 
high Of $784 million in. 1980 to $432 million. in 1983. The dollars 
requested are inconsistent with the stated purposes, since the bill 
proposes to take fewer dollars for more purposes than the % current 
y legislation, while dramatically increasing eligible recipients. 

1. One of the' major differences between S-2325^and current 
legislation' is in the expansion- of the definition* of 
eligible recipients 'bf funds, « Under S-2325, private 
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institutions and community based organizations tould 
become eligible, recipients of funding. This expansion 
of the eligible- recipient categories in effect would 
increase greatly the number of programs to which' funds 
could be provided. '* 
S-2325 v'.ould allocate no "i'ess than SO* of the'state program 
or $135 million^ to assist states to provide vocational 
education projects, services,, and activities that, foster 
state and ;local economic development by training persons, 
in the occupational skills needed by business and ind/ust;ry. 
A review of some of the activities this $135 .million is 
supposed to buy reveals how woefully inadequate" it is, 
With $135 million, states are %o\ - * - 

* train the millions of unemployed^ whose . j obs have been 
• lost hecause of technological or economic change 

repla.ce the 25% of their instructional equipment which 
is now obsolete * 

* develop th?e capacity for preparing persons for the 
emerging high technology *j ob's essential to revitaliza- 
tion of business and* industry 

• provide customized training programs for new and ex- 
.. panding business and industries, and 

• upgrade existing workers where new technologies have 
rendered their skills obsolete. •/ , 

And in addition, states are to upgrade the scientific and 
technological skills of qxisting instructors, carry" out 
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hew curricula , innovate programs and prepare' persons for 
"entrepreneurship - all for $135 million. 
S-2325 would allocate no le*ss than 30%, or $135 million, 
to, assist states to strengthen state and local systems of ' 
vocational education so 'that ail persons, including spe- 
cial populations ,< can participate in vocational programs 
that are designed, to provide needed job skHls and foster 
economic development. Yet with this '$135 million, the 
states are to do " everything they now do under the basic 
state grant, t except that it cannot be used for day care, 
■service, student 'stipends and .support of- advisory councils* 
'The $135 million must also* cover consumer and homemaking 

- education whicfy currently has. an appropriation of over 
$30 million. This $135 million is to drive joint training 
activities with the private sector and help pay for support 
services for vocational students; work study; cooperative 
vocational education; remedial instructi.on in basic skills.; 

^new 1 training courses for 1 adults-; upgrading existing pro-, 
grams to- meet Work place requirements; equipment and con- 
struction;, vocational training for 'the incarcerated; voca- - 
tibnal student organizations;, industrial arts and pre- 
Vocational guidance programs; and the extra services and 
efforts needed to serve the millions' of special population 
persons. These .are all laudable initiatives, but $13S 
million won 1 1 make a dent in them.. \ 
S-2325 would "allocate no less than 15t , or $67.5 million '" 
to adult basic education! This represents virtually a 
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501 reduction' frora the 'level 'of federal . pupport in 198tf. 
These dollars are in no way adequate for this purpose. 
S, 25t,or $112. 5, million could be used'by the- states at'theij 
discretion. If a state so elected, all of this monef could 
go for adult basic education. In 'fact, as the bill is now. 
written, .there is nothing that would prevent the' states 
from using the $112.5 million for purposes other than vo- 
cational education. 
When it 'comes to state "programs, S-232S is based on the premise 
that the fe4eral government can get more with less. Yet S-2325 varies^ 
greatly from this point of view when it comes to national programs. 
Here S-2325 proposes almost^an eight-fold increase in. the amount of 
dollars to be -retained by the Secretary of Education. The Secretary's' 
allocation would be increased from 5 t6 10 percent, from the current 
appropriation of $? million to $50 million. 

How will this stiift sustain the intent of this legislation? 
With the decrease in. dollars, the increase in purposes, the expansion 
of eligible recipients, we can only conclude that S-2325 is a meaningless 
instrument for furthering national purposes, as reflected in local needs, 
through state and local programs of vocational education. 

ft . E . Enactment of S-2325 will .increase .significantly the erosion ■■, * 
of the national capacity to prepare youth and adults for 
employment . * • . . • 

Administration proponents of the legislation say that .federal 
funding is not an issue because this, funding is outstripped approximately 
11 to l' by state and local dollars. Federal funding, they contend, is 
largely insignificant and whatever meritorious programs it has helped 
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to support ?*n be paid for out of the mUch larger state /ind local 
pocketbooks. We would like to -refute these assumptions. 

1. Consider the claim that, the federal dollar is such a 

v ' small portion of the overall State and A . local expenditure 
that its .removal won j t be .missed . This statement is not 
true. The federal dollar will be grsatly missed, for 'it 
pays the way for local programs that address national pur- ^ 
poses as reflected in local needs.' "On^y when one breaks 
A down -state, and local expenditures by' federal purposea can 

one see the 'real significance of federal dollars to federal 
purposes.- -In most instances, state expenditures are no more 
than a dollar per dollar match in addressing- the purpose of 
extending and improving programs, and in' providing, programs 
and services for special popujationystudents 

2. To 'claim that the federal investment in vocational education 
represents, only 1 out of 11 dollars is to focus only on 

* Vocational Education Act funds. The current vocational ed-^ 
' ucati'on enterprise has been nourished by a wide range of 
federal 'initiatives-, all of which are now threatened. 

These include economic development programs such as the 
Appalachian Regional Development j, Publ ic Works and Economic 
•Development Act 'of 1965 , the Tennessee Valley Authority' 
and the Rural Development Act. These programs have provided 
.. substantial funds for the expansion of vocational education 
facilities and programs, especially in depressed aroas cf 
the nation. Training funds channeled to vocational education 
through the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act are 
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another .source of revenue. Finally, other Department of 
Education- programs such as Impact Aid, Emergency School 
Assistance and Aid for the Handicapped also contribute to " 
vocational education budgets;. ■ 

Taking all of these programs into account, it is estimate4 
that about 201 of all funding for secondary vocational ed- 
ucation programs and 16* of the funding; for postsecondary 
and adult programs comes from federal funds. If we look • „ 
at cuts proposed in these programs, coupled with the impact 
which would result from the proposed phase-out of ail fed- 
eral funding for vocational education as part of the New 
• Federalism plan, we must assume that wit*?i,n the decade, 
Vocational education will face a cut of at "feast 105--and 
possibly as much as 20 % . 

Further evidence regarding the importance of federal dollars 
can be seen in what hasn't happened as federal in'*estment 
in vocational education has declined in real dollars on a 
per pupil basis from* $35 in 1972 to only $19 in 1980. State 
and" local expenditures did not make up for the decline in 
federal investment, although they remained stable* / 

The federal investment in vocational education has declined 
by roughly 50t between 1972 and 1982 as a percent of the 
GNP, Federal budget, and Federal education budget. This ' 
decline in federal investment has made it increasingly 
difficult to keep existing programs current with the chang- 
ing requirements of the work place; to mount new programs 
in new areas of. high technology ; to expand programs capacity 
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in depressed communities; aiid to provide the extra ser- 
vices needed to serve special population, students. 
The*. consequences of the federal funding cuts of $98 mil- 
lion imposed by, Congress in FY '81 are illuminating. A 
survey of state directors of vocational education conduct- 
ed in Spring^X9&2j showed that, 291,320 students in 20 
states could not be served as a result of the cuts. Eigh- 
teen^ states reported that cthey had to cut 3*,488 teachers, 
eighteen states said they had cut 837 administrative posi- 
tions. Information from. 14 stages showed that 1,995 courses 
of study were eliminated. 

The state directors we talked with stressed that the 
impact of this first wave of cuts was minimized because 
they had some carry-over £unds- from .previous years that 
they were able to use. . However', these "funds are virtually 
gone now and all future cuts will have an adverse, ; imme- 
diate ?nd total, impact on students, programs and personnel.',. 

If., a $98 million cut could have such an impact, you can 7 
surmise that the effect of another $285 million cut in "~« 
funding for vocational and adult education, as proposed in 
S-2325, would be devastating.* 

Proponents of S-2325 argue that the new decrease in federal 
taxes will leave more money 'in the states, and that these 
tax revenues can be .usfc for vocational education, We 
w„ould like to. point but that state, and local governments are 
suffering frqm" the consequences of the recession; many 
face serious fiscal problems. As states and local 
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communities' consider tough -decisions about which programs 
- will receive imcreased support and which will not, they 
* will look .toward the federal government for signals- as 
to what is important. If federal legislation makes it- 
\ clear that vocational veducation is no longer a national 

priority, it is safe to assumf; that many states and local- 
ities will adopt the same attitude. 
F. The passage of S-23.25/will end a successful federal role . 
Ke believe that the enactment of S-2325 would .end a 'successful 
federal role in which federal' dollars have served as -a catalyst and 
stimulus to state and local eligible recipients to improve the capacity 
of the vocational education enterprise to address vocational' purposes 
° in the context of local needs. • 

This central purpose of a federal role in vocational education is 
written into our. history. S^n. -'Carroll S. Page (Vermont), one o£ the 
leading advocates of such a role, testified before Congress in 1916 
that the purpose of the vocational education legislation was to- "stira- 
° ulate and encourage stronger- State acftion along educational lines, with 
the central idea of promoting that equality of. opportunity which this 
country owes to all, rich >^d^poor alike." i • 

!As a consequence qjx federal^ stimulation over the past 20 years, 
the vocational education en.terprjjse has -greatly expanded to* create v ' ' 
- meaningful vocational curriculum'^alternatives for youth at the second- 
ary and post-SGCondary level. iflkere are many more and many new programs 
to prepare people for employment in skilled occupations. ^ "federal . efforts 
have resulted in improved state and local planning. Federal investment 
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has nurtured responses to students with sp.ecial needs^and supportive 
services that make" for qtta„lity in teacher preparation, curriculum ; 
development, research and development and evaluation. 

The provisions of -S-2325 abandon the role of f ederal support as 
a catalyst. This bill would enable states and' local eligible recipients 
to expend federal dollars in isolation from the ongoing vocational ed' 
ucation enterprise. Federal funds could be used for purposes that are 
extraneous to the purpose of impacting national goals. 

The combination of several provisions in S-2325 points to the 

* 

abandonment of the historically successful fe-deral role in vocational 
educ'atio-n:' • 

1. 'The bill eliminates the requirement for comprehensive state 
planning that has served as' a means -for showing 'how federal 
t > • funds k'ould be used along with state and local funds, to 

address national goals. Instead, S-2325 requires a use* 
report which is limited to how federal funds are to be used 
Ke support the continuation of a planning process 'because 
Vt enables the state to take a comprehensive look at. the 
requirements of the workforce, the effectiveness of various 
•programs in meeting -those needs, and how well various pop- 
ulation grouos are being servedc Such planning requires, 
aft examination of the strengths and weaknesses of prOgrams- 
' and* a procedure for determining strategics to address needs 
. that emerje as a result of this process. / Without such a 
planning process, there is no mechanism for strengthening 
.programs in light of national goals and objectives. . ^ 
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States and local eligible recipients have been learning-. " 
how to plan for all resources. Rather than abandoning 
state' and local planning, federal .legislation should 
strengthen it. ' 
S-2325 contains no' procedures or criteria ' to. be used by 
the Secretary of Education' (or by. anyone, for that matter) 
in the review and approval 'of the use report. ' . 
■ Vocational education legislation should provide .clear 
criteria to be used by the Secretary of Education" in ap- 



proving state plans. We certainly don J't want to return to 

the days prior to 1976 when no one in Washington read the 

state -plans for vocational education. In fact, we believe 
' -* 

that the department should exercise leadership in assisting 
states to develop" operational plans and evaluation procedures-. 
S-2325 eliminates the* supplanting assurance > the majmte- 
"hance of« effort provision, as well as program matching 
requirements . "We take this as further evidence that the- 
federal government is no longer interested in pursuing ,* 
a cooperative approach in which the federal role is to assist 
the states to improve the capacity of. the vocational educa- 
tion enterprise operated by local school "districts and 
institutions to a'idress pressing national goals. 
. S-2325 provisions limit evaluation requirements to programs 
supported with .federal funds, an'' drop the vocational 

education data system and the accountability report. 
Thus, at a time of changing economic structure and rapid 
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projected military growth, this nation won't have . 
information on its capacity to develop youth and adults 

• ' for employment. . 

S . : We. conclude that 5-2325 will inevitably weaken the 

capacity of states and local systems/' to meet the nation's. 
- requirement for a skilled and literate work .forq,e during 

" 'a time of major shifts in the kin^r of jobs that are 
available. . * 

G, S-2325 Abandons Federal Efforts To Assure Equity 

* * : : \ : • ' 

Knile the declaration of purpose includes "providing equal 

educational opportunity ist vocational educational for all students', r 
"including students With, spfe-ial needs such as the educationally m 
disadvantaged, /the handicapped* and those with limited- English pro- 
ticiency", the bill abandons the mea^p of achieving-'this goal. The 
decreased level of funding to be authorized for a growing list of 
purposes is one indication of abandonment, , Another is the stripping 
away, of -proves ions that use federal' funds as 'a means to improve state 
and local program capacity to address national goals. But it is the 
absence of provisions to target a portion of the federal dollars to 
special population groups and to retain the emphasis of the existing 
Legislation on sex equity~'tbat is most telling. This ommi.ssion tells 
us that it ,is the intent of those who framed S-2 325 to end as a 
national priority an emphasis, on equality of. opportunity for special 
population groups. 

Under provisions of the existing vocational education legislatio 
gains have- been, made in serving special population students and in ^ 
sex equity. .Greater gains could have been made if the emphasis had 
'been based on use of federal dollars . to provide additional services need( 
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by special population students rather than to. pay for the excess cost; 
if the matching requirement had not, been imposed on the excess cast; . 
and if the amount of dollars had been greater. However, to preserve 
the gains ..that have been made we believe that equality of opportunity 
must be 'retained as a federal purpose and that reasonable provisions 
for further efforts must be included in vocational, education legislation. 
The bill before you has miles to go before it , can be an effective 
instrument for a'chiaving- our expectation of continued progress. 

Without a clear indication in the new legislation that serving 
special population groups continues to be a national priority, the 
progress made so far is 'likely to be. .lost. Without support to cover 
the -costly additional services needed- to help' many of these ♦ students to, 
succeed, we can expect to see an increased, failure rate for. them, 
propou'ts will increase and the placement rates into -jobs for special 
population students will-drop. 

H. S-2525 Omits Efforts To -Continue Progress Toward A Functional 
Relationship Between Vocational Education And Employment - 
. Programs . • * 

By altering the "planning process and changing the requirements 
for the State Advisory Councils S-2325 seriously undermines^the 
progress that vocational education 'has made in linking with other 

delivery systems and the community-at-large interested' in vocational 

x , ' 1 

education. . 1 

• t . ■ 

'1. A major oversight is the substitution of a "proposal 

use report" .for a planning ' document . The propsosed use 
report would describe how funds would be used and how 
'business, industry, labor, agriculture and others would 
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be involved 'in planning and carrying out vocational 
education. * However, the, proposed instrument does -not • 

* specify their involvement in the early phases of the 

planning process-* nor does' it mandate linkage with other 

delivery 'systems. It. only goes so far as-tosay that 
•■ - ' ' 

States "shall make. t*e .proposed use report public in a 

, , • ■ 

'" manner that facilitates comment from interested agencies, 

groups and .individuals." 
2. Vocational education' has. moved seriously toward linking 
With other delivery systems 'providing employment training 
in the state arid with, the community, and state agencies j 
. ihvolved in employment and training.. "This, linkage has 
taken the form of .advisory councils ,- joint endeavors , 
' involvement o.f "local and state community in the planning 
process and collaborative efforts at the state and local 
..' level to provide job training. In contrast to'S-2325, the 
? " Job -Training Act recently 'reported' by the House Education 

Labor. Committee calls for strong linkage between, federal 
, employment 'training programs and vocational education fund- 
ed at the "local arid state level.' It.calls for vocational 
! education represenatives. to sit on advisory committee's and 

* to -comment on the plans and evaluations of other employment 
training programs'. . In. some instances this' legislation calls 
for cp-mihgling funds from state local and federal sources 

' in order to provide a comprehensive state .employment train- 
ing program. S-2325 fails to make provisions*^ the&e., , 
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.interaction's and would, leave such linkages to .the .discretion 
of the individual states. *. : 

/ .3, Other linkage programs, such as the State Occupational 

Information Coordinating Committee, would also be left to 
o the discretion of the states and The National Occupational 

Information Coordinating Committee would be left to the 
^^J/iscr'etion of the Department of Education. 
In summary, even though the bill is designed as a tool to con- 
solidate -federal funds for vocational^ education, in 'effect it will 
create separate program operations for vocational education and tend 
to further separate programs of vocational education from other state 
and local employment and training programs. , 

* * fee Have Other Specific Concerns About . The Vocational, Education 
And Adult Consolidation Act * < 

1 - a 

1. S-w525 would not require states to continue to support ^ 
essential program improvements and supportive services 

as outlined in Subpart 3 of Public Lay 94-482. 

2. Further S-2325 would not require the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to continue support of a'National Center for 
Research in Vocat ional' Education and the National -Oc- 

' * cupatiorial j Information Coordinating Committee. 

3*. S-2325 isn't clear regarding the designation of the 

Single state agency. Ke believe that the single state 

• . & • 

agency should be designated by state law, as it .is present- 
ly done.. . ^ ■ * " ' * « 
4. he don't understand the consolidat ron of adult basi£- 
education with vocationa 1 edtfcat ion because this limits 
state flexibility rather than- increases it. States can ' 
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already -administer the programs together .if they -so desire. 
We would like to see 'state 'advisory committees^retained 
and supported by federal dollars. However', we would wanp 
: '75 percent o«f .the membership to represent employers and' 
« workers,* . 
We -recQmnumd that no cap be placed on expenditures for 
state, administration. However, we would require, a -50/S0 
state match of federal dollars .used for state administra- 
tion and leadership. This recommendation is based on the 
-notion that one of the most effective ways the federal 
government can improve state and local vocational pro- ■ 
grams ds through effective state leadership. ^ '. - 

Certain provisions in the Vocational and Adult Education . 
Consolidation Act should be retained i n any new vocational' 
education' legislation : / . , 

S-2325 correctly connects vocational education wi'th the 
requirements of the ^workplace and "'emphasises* the- economic 
' basis for federal investment in vocational education. " 
In regard to intrastate distribution of federal dollars, 
S-2325 removes, the complicated and conflicting factors' 
required in current state formulas. 

S-2325 recognizes the need to support vocational student 
organizations that are. on an integral part of the -instruc- 
tional program. This provision should be retained 'in new 
legislation. 

S-2325 removes the detailed procedures and processes for 
planning required in current law (Pfc 94-482) < ' 
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KhilO the AVA endorses the^concept 'of program improvement^ 
for meeting natidnal skilled workforce needs, as set forth 
in Sec. 506 or S2325, we recommend that these programs be, 
carried- out through two types of program arrangements: ' 

a. , Qne'wouid be project, award grants. This approach 

would tap the- widest possible range of talents and- , 

j 

creative approaches to the solution of nationally 
recognized' problems. The awards Will foster the 
development of a continued capacity for inquiry" in 
vocational education. Several approaches ,to the 

! * - 

; "awards should be used including a small pro-gram 
grant, request for proposals and field-initiated 
proposals. A minimum match of 10 percent would 
be required by the recipients of grants, 

b. The second AVA proposal is that portions of the 
grants under this program be Used to create, at* 
least 10 independent institutes fo . period of 
up' to five years. The institutes would build on 
existing institutional 'capacity; facus creativity, 
andsustained efforts on nation-wide pro-blems; 
establish ..l^Jiks with' and use the expertise rn fields 
related to vocational education; and bring about 
inquiry and the development of new knowledge*. Each 
institute would be re'quired to establish working 
relationships with one or more other fields or dis- 
ciplines relevant to its. work. It would share at 
least 10. percent of*'£he total cost, and would demon- 
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strate how the capacity for future inquiry, and advanced 
' degree work would be developed as a result of its Vork; 
■ and it would agree to use the national center and other 
national vocational education 'institutes as resource,? • 
and as collaborators where appropriate. 
- , These added provisions would ensure a focus on efforts, to renew 
W d move the nation' s programs for .vocational education for/ard arid 
that' the work is carried out by those institutions and agencies that ^ 
have an>ngoing commitment to 'the field .as opposed to a momentary/ *. 
concern because funds are available. . 
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n.- .AV^V 'k ecommonc latio-ns for Reauthorized Vocational Education 

Legislation ' . 

. >lr. Chairman, the AVA has taken seriously the reauthorization 
of the vocational education legislation* We earnestly believe that 
the federal Soveninent has a. vital stake .in this nation's state and - 
local capacity tp develop citizens for participation in our economic ( 
Structure, We believe it would be folly for the .federal government 
to wash its hands of any further involvement , . ceding to the states * 
and iocal government^ the full responsibility for preparing people 
for work, 

Ke hjve only one national economy;, we have only one. set of 
national defense goals. Our national needs cannot be met adequately 
by assuming that the 50. separate states will take care of them, each 
in its own way, each getting its' own priorities, each subject to the 
vicissitudes, of its own economic health. . Theve are national priorities 
.that transcend the state and local- scene. There. are national prior- 
ities that we cannot leave to the unpredictable variation that would 
occut.. among the states if "the* federal government withdrew, its. hand. 

We would refocus the debate not on whether or not there - • 
Should be a continuing federal role in vocational education but x>n 
'what level of Support is needed to more adequately impact national 
purpose*. Until the federal level of participation moves back to the 
20 percent range where it was a decade ago, the program capacity now 
in place will continue to erode. The ultimate consequence will be 
the need -for a ma j or ' federal investment one day soon, either to build 
a 'federal system or to make massive grants to the states to rebuild 
fhe .national capacity , to prepare people „for employmerrtrr 
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I he AV.V. .» \n\u> *t.onc ernin^ national purposes and legislative 
provisions for achieving these were arrived at deliberately -and with, 
significant membership involvement* 'They represent the thinking of 
more that 100 vocational educators iv\ho worked lor. more 'than three 
year.* with representatives of business, industry and lSbor to arrive 
at a* series .of recommendations for the reauthorized legislation, - The- 
fir/iings of this group, which comprised 10 study teams in key areas, 
torn the 'basis j|j?r our position/ Our principal recommendations have 
'been approved resolutions by the AVA Assembly of Delegates, a group 
of pore than 5 &ai:r 4 embers representing all areas of vocational education/ 

So that thjf 'Conmi'ttue might know clearly the. AVA position on some • 
ot the keV is&Jfcts raised -bv S-2325, a discussion of our position follows 
on several ko.)(/*issues. Ne have included in the'Veppendix of our test- 
imony a cor.jflOte statement regarding our views, oh . reauthorized legis- 
latiCfc., We would hope that we' might submit addi-tio.nal recommendations 
✓ at a l-,t:'i' time, , 

• A. "Recommenced declaration of National Purpose 

T?u-*;vi:'un purpose, of federal legislation is to establish a means 
for rh.o tcioral .cove rnnent to~cooporate with states and local com,- 
rat'nitie*. to improve programs of vocational education. S-2325 has 
i-Ient'i $ ivJ promoting economic development as. the main purpose "for. 
the fedora! legislation. Ke see vocational education as one of ^ 
• e\oral important' elements in economic development activities, none 
ot which can be effective Without the other Components,, We therefore 
JOr.tv.nd that the bo&t way to achieve economic goals through vocational 
education is by clearly defining the* main purpose as one of establish- 
in;* a cooperative partnership- to meet national goals* 
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V.v believe that ihu national interest can best be served by 
vocational education if vthe new legislatian .includes the following 
element? in the declaration o£ national purposes: * f <\ 

1. Improving, reforming and keeping existing program % 
. ' current and o£ quality, and developing new programs' 

xn light of changing work, requirements, valid p-r act ices 
and projected labor market 'demand. 

Providing v\t.va services and efforts required by special 
, population croup*? including minorities, women and people 
.handicapped by ether specified conditions to assure that 
• /' all individual* are offered equality, o£ opportunity to 
pursue vocational education. , 
•V f»»ndi:i't iiijj. skilled work force development projects for 
'idii'.t? 'to' address economic development and. productivity 

.1. thvujn i! t 11 .*bo rat ive efforts Jinking vocational ■ 

' '--.I'-ic .it j '.Ti A,:t.h tt.plover^, Organised labor and with other 
, *■ -M .» r > J .i n 'Vv f v i c e d'ed i Vjc ry s y ' t ens in designing and 

■>:'r"e: ::ic vo* itj5n.il education program?. . 
5. ■ *-:c.i;i* T .:r.s increased federal aid to our nation** most . 
Tt- *. : ed "ilrban and rural corimwu t i es . 

; . ■■r"c-" :vd -t-iK-r.i] .'V i io ns Fur Ke.mt hor i ~_ed_ Vocjit^onal ^ • 

i 

. it ier.fil ^ei'i^Ja^ion 
:\»-r?.a?n.-nt- .V:t ! i^ri2:ition 

v.- jroccmr.end tl.at Cor.gross establish clearly that 
■c'Tcat*: la' education is- a national priority by the 
.. ' ^ ■ »i|.;:.»-u;'.e ■*£ p'einanent authorization for vocational ^ 
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Funding Authorisation . \ 

We believe that a level 6t* funding adequate to bring 
.vocational education back. to the financial position 
it held during the early Seventies \v*ould require an _ 
authorisation of $1.5 billion.. We urge your considera- 
tion 1 of such an aut-horization to* enable us to have the 
capability "of realising Rational goals through our pro-' 
grams ' 4 ' , i • 

Sex Equity , ' ■ 

t¥e faVor as part pf the basic-state grant a continuation 
of the sex equity, provisions contained in the current 
legislation, including retraining t«he position of Sex 
equity coordinator at the sjtat^^vjeV. 
Eligible Recipients ' * 

We would limit eligible recipient s ■ to publicly funded 
programs as ".in the current! legislat ion , but would allow 
these programs the option tov contract with private 

institutions or 'community based organizations to provide 
needed Services. 

Planning .." . \ 

We favor adoption of a process that would require a com- 
prehensive plan to bd developed every three years. This 
•would be an operational p^lan. It- would set goals and 
policies and identify effective strategies and procedures 
for meeting the goals, ylt, would also include information 
ori how -the. plan would be evaluated and updated each year 

based on evaluat ions . : We believe that comprehensive plan 
> 

ning should also be carried out at the local level, -This 
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planning Would assure that the. final recipients of federal 
dollars examine their overall programs in reference to 
national needs and goals and determine strengths and Weak- ' 
hesses in their current practices . and how federal .dollars 
.could be used to* improve the effectiveness of their programs. 
c • Recommended le £i si a t i ye St rue t u re Fo r Reaut horized Vocational 

M *j£g t iQn> Leg is 1 a t ion . 
The structure which ve feel would allow Vocational education to 
address the national goals identified 'would include five authorizations, 
for funding; • ■ - - : 

■ Basic Stat e Grants • 
The Basic State Grant would be used to improve the quality 
of 'exist ing programs and to keep them current with workplace 
'requirements; to extend programs and develop new programs to 
• meet labor market demands; and to improve local practices , *■ 
frt- es and i?iateria Is , The basic state. grant should sup- 
pert a state wide improvement capacity in research, cur- 
* " r riculun dvVe lormcnt , dissemination, exemplary programs, 

p 1 aim ; . t e ac he r edue a t i o n and K« 1 a t ed act i v i t i es ■ t ha t 
a si.^t eligible lecipients to achieve legislative intent, 

■ ■■ • and aid' Heal efforts to sustain quality programs and 

t 

develop new jnes that carrv but legislative intent-. 
1 o 

' Srvci* _ Xcyd> j''^X!iiiitt_irns , * . 

PuV.i* authorised under this component would be used to 
support the addition il services and. effort thit are required 
* • to enable special population persons to succeed, in voca- 
tional education and 'to move into private sector employ-' 
rent. T be ATA would include under special population 
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vvj.th the fi'l lowing people: 'members of minority' groups ; 

■ \ . person? who suffer economic or educational disadvantage; 

r 'persons .who a*re handrcapped; non-English speaking students; 

" and male- and female students who are enrolled in programs . 

that have leen non-traditional for their sex". ; 

m The- definition of .added 'Services would include: outreach, diag«\ 

noetic, assessment and career planning services; services to assist 

in the 'tranisition from education to-worki supplementary instruction 

and support as required, and instruction in basic skills related to 

occupational objectives. 

\ . ■ 

. Provisions to m>et the needs of special population groups would 

ensure that states- and local communities continue to pay for'the 
ba-iic .vocational education programs for all students, but would pro- 
vide federal assistance for extra, services without .the required match 
which ha?, bee*. a disincentive to mainstreaming under the current ' 
leijislnt :on- ' 
f * ti2^_J^XKiP^^^o. jfeXg. } cp;?.e n t P r o j e c t Fo r Adu 1 t s' 
; ihis section of the legislation would assist states to 

utilize the vocational education capacity- to respond to ; 
the growing employment training needs of adults that are 
resulting from economic development, reindustrializat ion., 
dt- tense preparation', worker displacement and displacement „ 
o: homemakers , by preparing pea-sons in the occupational • 
skills needed -by business and* industry. 

.* ^'-o vocational education .community would cooperate with 

V." the' f.mplciyr^.t ' Service to give first priority to unemployed 

wcrke.r^ . V«_ ca t i t>n.i 1 education 'pro iccts carried out under. 

■ " « - - 1 

<?,. this section would be planned i^n coopcrat ion with employers 

A • * a^d workers. , ' 
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►\e reooruaend that consumer and h&ncmakins education be a 

categorical program, and the purpose be to provide • grants 

"to. improve t and upgrade regular '.prog ranis Which would prepare 

both males and females for the 'occupation of homemaking, and 

• • to jnitrato una* sustain -out roach progress .for special pop- 
• * * 

. " ulation groups. m "\ ■ ' 

T ' *' ■ '^A 0 ^ L. P r r r , a ,?r* , 
•- This ;;uthcri;:;ttion would, be used for national improvement ' 
activities, :ncludinp a Project Auard .Programs an Institute 
. Pregran; a National Center for Research in* Vocational^ ' 
"* : .vi*:c:tt ion; a Vocational Education Data System and National* o 
a K.I ^tjito Occupational Information Coordinating Councils, 
j. ' t-i:;d;r.£ Author iz at ions '. -w. . ( ' • • 

Ye that- each of the above components have a> separate 

■■^itior. level as f/lUuvs: . 1- # ■ •* 

•-,i...c St at* Grants- , --SCtOG'milHon 0 - 

' .-:•»_•.- Nvvd> IVruIa-t ten:- (youth 1 ! $4X3.0 million * 

^TlKd >-,:-rluVrce development ■ 

*:::--icts for Adults-/ - S^SO million ..... 



,..t Tro^raJi 



kin .' 



, - - - - - - $ 7 "5 million . * 1 

H f t : c?s f rem the current I'egis'la't io'n and from ' \ 
>n most* - i . T ":n f icant l/.in its clear focus on 
l\ :on is and* tyin^ funds directly to those goals. 

me« i " .* your, cone iderat ion because of its ap- \ 
,i :\u v.ell .:l fined .purposes: te-'nat ionai priorities', 
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U'e also feel it is 5 realistic because it requires funds be con- 
nected to' the defined goals so there is no dilution of effectiveness, 
in the' ef.fort to make an impact on pressing and social problems. • 

Finally,, we feel it is workable because it is based v on a real-*' 
istic. match of dollars to expectations. 



•' ' ♦ , • .. SUMMARY 
, 9 Even a superficial examination of the AVA position (attached) . 
on reauthorized vocational education illustrates how inadequate 
S-2325 is in achieving emerging national needs. Mr. Chairman, 
" it is our request that you and other members of your Committee would 
Start with the declaration of purpose as presented in. S-2325, and 
. proceed to< draft reasonable provisions to fulfill it, including work- 
ing toward a, federal appropriation level that matches means v with needs 

f ■ 

Mrv> Chairman, we thank you. .for 1 your attention and the opportunity 

* to testify, in behalf of the vocational education community. 

' \ K 

Senator Stafford, For the committee, we will be glad to accept 
that. [Applause.] , . ■ ' t - ^ 

Senator RANtiOLPp. Do you have other copies? 

Senator Stafford; This will add to my considerable volume of. 
bedtime reading. [Laughter.] * 

We will-accept this on behalf of the committee. Thank you very 
much, Dr. Bottoms- ' - . ' 

The Chair will now invite Mr. Burdette; you wish to proceed 
next, all right. . " \ 

Mr. Burdette. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Randolph. As 
previously stated, I am officially here this 1 morning representing 
the position of the National Association of ,State Directors, of Voca- 
tional Education, But as. a personal matter, I must make a few re- 
marks about our distinguished Senator from West Virgj^a, Sena- 
tor Randolph. 

We are very proud of you, Senator, arid very appreciative of the 
support that you have given to £he State program for vocational 
education and the State program for educating the handicapped. 

Senator Randolph is perhaps our No. 1 vocational educator in 
the State/ He supports the program so very strongly, and „we are 
very appreciative of that. When yoii talk of economic development, 
we sometimes think hfe is Mr. Economic Development. .Look at the 
Appalachian Regional Act arid the ^vocational education facilities 
we have in this State and our roads, community development, and 
industrial parks and other things th$t Senator Randolph has 
helped to bring to us. 



We are pleased to support you thfs-mornipijg, Senator Karidolph, 
in your position before this committee. Personally, I am opposed to 

the bill „ * < 4 ' • .' - 

As., # how move to the business; of the National Association pt 
State Directors of Vocational Eduction, I want to say that^ 'gener- 
ally, we agree very much' with the purposes that the bill sets forth. 
I am providing you ; today with the pdsition statements fronf the 
NatioWl Association of State Directors which spell out oiir pur- a 
poses and pur viewpoints relating to the reauthorization of voca- 
tional education. . ~ 

Senator Stafford. We will include; those in the committee 
.record. v < * v - t 

Mr. Burdettk. Thank you. 

[Nckee. — In the' interest of economy, the position statements of 
.the National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education 
referred to, with the following, titles; were retained in the files of 
the committee where they may be researched upon request , or re- 
tained from the association's office at 2020 North 14th Street, Ar- fc 
lington, Va. 22201: Vocational Education: Purposes, Roles, Respon- 
sibilities, May li 1980; Reauthorization: .>Yacatioitel Education Act, 
April 1981;- Reauthorization: Vocational Education Act Structure, 
September 1981; The Role and Responsibility, of Vocational Educar 
tion in Economic Development and Productivity, December 1981; 
arid Legislative History of Vocational Education, December 1981,,] 
Mr. Burdette: You will Find that our purposes are very, similar 
to the purposes of this bill.-lTfee problem we have, however, at this 
point is that the purposes, do not seem to appear beyond that sec- 
tion of the bill and they are not spoken to specifically throughput. 

•We see many positive aspects of this bill, such as the strengthen- 
ing of economic, development activities with vocational "education, 
the possible reductions of unnecessary paperwork °and redtape, the 
increasing of State and local flexibility. - * * 

However, we must say that flexibility cannot be a substitute tor 1 
funding and resources.- While there is not general agreement; many 
-State directors of vocational education do view, the tyiiig of adult 
basic education and vocational edijpation together as a positive 

- m in e 'fact f however, that c&n be done and, as Secretary Bell lias 
pointed out already, has been done in 14 States at this time. So, 1 
do not really believe that a combining of the two within a single 
bill is necessary in order tb allow the States to combine * their ef- 

forts. 1 / 

We' do haVe four" very major areas of concern 'with the bill. 
Frankly, unless we see some effort to resolve those areas of con- 
cern, we do not see the need to" go beyond that into some %ery spe- 
cific areas. « 

The first of these concerns is the duration of the proposed legisla v 
tion. Two years just simply does not present a sufficient time for 
the States tb carry out and to implement the policy which. is Set 
forth by Federal legislation. Frankly, it looks like phaseoi/ to us, 
and we do not like that idea. ' • 

A second major area of concern is the funding level; $500 million 
for .both adult basic education and vocational education is far from 
adequate. We realize that there is a great need for skill and .related 
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training, in this Nation today and for a skilled work force for eco- 
nomic development. But we cannot do what is expected of us in 
this legislation tj^ the funding level proposed. 

A recent study, which again has already been quoted and author- 
ized by you, the Congress, has pointed up the fallacy of placing 
high expectations without accompanying financial resources on the 
vocational education system of the Nation. * 
• A third_area of concern- in the bill is we find that there is a limi- 
tation plaped of 4 percent of* the States' allocation to be used for 
the administration of the program. Frankly, a strong State level of 
leadership is absolutely necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
bill ancLto assure this Federal-State-local partnership. We believe 
that. a 4-percent limit would be very disastrous, 

I think that a matching provision is quite adequate when it 
comes to. State administration to assure that the States will not be 
wasteful and will not §pend too, much money for State administra- 
tion. If they have to putiap a dollar for every Federal dollar, they 
are going to be careful that they do not overdo it in this area. - 

The .fourth area in which we have concern is that of the 10 per- 
cent of the total authorization to be ; used for national programs. 
We believe that that percentage is somewhat high. We do recognize 
the need for continued funding of the National' Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, the National .Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee, and other appropriate studies and demon- 
stration programs. But we simply believe that 10 percent t^tRl au- 
thorization at this Federal level is more than appropriate to do 
those functions. . „ ■ ■ • '. 

..We also have other concerns,. again, .which we have not brought 
out in our written, testimony or in m$ oral testimony today. But, 
again, unless, we address Tthese very majpr'and very basic concerns, 
we Felt that it was rathef futile to expend, time and effort discu§s : 
ing all of these other items.. . . * , J v 

We want to express our clear appreciation for the* opportunity to 
bring these thoughts to your attention, and our association stands 
ready to assist in offering any 'further suggestions for improving 
Senate bill .2325, if. desired by yoU or by the sponsors. Thank you 
very much, Mr, Chairman. T( , . ' 

(The prepared, statement ><ff Mr. Burdette follows:] 



Testimony before the United States S«n*te 
i 1 on S.2325 \ ' 

Committee on labor and 'Human Resources 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities . 
Washington, <D.C. 
,July .1, 19ff2 - 

V. 

Clarence. E. Burdette 
Assistant State Superintendent of Schools 
. West Virginia Department l of Education 
Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
"Charleston; West Virginia 

Representing 

The National Association 7 

* • . • ( . of ' . ' . 

State. Directors of Vocational Education 



Sen. Robert T. Stafford, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities 
4320 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington; D.C. 20510. 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman. I appreciate- the opportunity very much to 
appear to provide testimony to you and .to your committee today. In my 
testimony I shall; be providing-you vfith the position of the National .„ 
Association of State Directors of Vocational Education. 

.As I understand the" purpose of today's hearing,.' it is primarily to . " 
provide input and reaction to the committee on Senate Bill 2325 sponsored, 
by Senator Hatch. The State Directors of Vocational Education, during . 
their annual spring meeting in early May in Washington," discussed this, 
bill at length. We were quite pleased with the Senator's interest in 
vocational education and in his intent to improve the delivery of vo-. 
cational educatiojr to the peopl« of our nation. There is general agree- 
ment on the part of the membership that the purposes of the bill do 
coincide with our association's stated purposes for Vocational. Education. 
In my written testimony, I am providing you with. copies of other position 
papers relating to the purpose and reauthorization of Vocational Education. 
■ - We do see many positive aspects to the bill, such, as the strengthening 
of economic development activities, the possible . reduction of unnecessary 
paper work and red tape, and the increasing of state and Local flexibility. 
While there may not be general agreement, many State Directors of Vocational 
Education view the tying together of adult basic education and vocational . 
education as a positive move. We do, however, have four major areas of 
concern with S.2325. , 1 

The first of these is* the duration of tie proposed legislation. - 
Two years simply does not represent a sufficient time period for federal 
vocational education policy setting legislation nor fo^r the states to 
Accomplish the purposes of .the legislation. We would recommend that the 
miriimftm period for federal legislation be five years, with a more desirable 
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period of a* seven "to ten year range. We do* riot believe that a two-year " 

tiaie period is sufficient to accomplish the change in direction, intent,*' 
and purposes of new federal legislation. 

Our second major_area of concern is in-the funding level proposed 
to be authorized by the Act* A funding level of $500,000,000 £o.r' both* 
adult basic education and vocational education is far from adequate to 
carry out the purposes and provisions of the' "bill" and would represent a 
very significant reduction in current funding levels for these two. major 
purposes. - 

. I believe *the vocational educators of this nation recognize the 
need and are very anxious and eager to -provide needed skill and related 
training and education necessary to provide the skilled work force „ 
needed for economic development and the reindustrialization of our 
nation. But I must hasten to point out that they cannot do what is. ' 

' expected of tfcem in this or any other legislation at the funding level 
proposed. A recently completed national study of vocational education 
authorized by you. the Congress has pointed up the fallacy of placing 
high expectations upon the national, vocational education 'system without 
the accompanying financial resources to do the job. I, as well.as the 
other state directors of vocational education across this nation; *m 
thoroughly convinced that the vocational education system cf the nation 

, can make a significant contribution in the solution of our economic- 
problems. We "believe- vocational education must be recognized as part of 

the solution to our proUems and t not a part of the problem.. The National 

. . - • i 

Association of State Directors of Vocational Education would urge that 

you consider the authorization for vocational education carefully and 

that you make certain it is funded adequately to do the job that is 

needed. , 
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■The third area in which we feel najor concern is the limitation of , 
4% of a state's allocation* for state administration. The 4% maximum 
would cause most states to drastically reduce • leadership efforts. 
States currently are required to match dollar for dollar federal funds 
which are used for state administration. It would seem to me that since 
the State; would be investing an equal amount', a matching requirement 
would be totally adequate ,to assure that a state use 'only the amount 
necessary for state administration and leadership and not be wasteful. 
Competent leadership at the state level is* an absolute necessity if we 
are to accomplish the purposes set forth by this bill. Changes in 
programmatic direction toward Jiigh technology occupations and economic 
development will not occur without adequate leadership at, the .state 
level. I* find, local vocational education^ administrators to be so busy 
with the nitty gritties of operating schools, programs, classes, and 
dealing with personnel matters that they- have difficulty keeping. up' with 
such important factors as forecasting newly emerging trends in industry, 
and business r changing federal policy, and automated equipment and 
"processes without the help of state , leadership. Placing a ceiling of 4% 
of federal dollars to be used in state leadership and administration .. 
would be disastrous , v 1 

/ A fourth area in which we have some concern is the proposal of the 
bill to utilise 10% of 'the total authorization for national programs. 
We believe that percentage to be somewhat high. We do recognize the 
need for continued funding for the National Center for Research in. 
'Vocational Education, for the National Occupational Information Coordi- 
nating Committee, and other appropriate studies and demonstration programs 
We simply belieye' that spending 10% of the total authorization at the. 
federal level for these purposes is more than an appropriate, amount. 
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, . L ;.- We also have some other lets significant concerns wi 
feel that unless the most significant concerns which we have, pressed 
can be addressed and brought to some resolution that it is futile to 

11 • if 

spend tiaje and effort discussing these issues. / 

11 Let. me again express our. sincere appreciation for the opportunity 
to brin$ these thoughts to your attention. Our association stands ready 
to assist in offering further suggestions for improving S. 23^5 if so 
desired by this committee °* the sponsor of the Bill. ^ 
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' NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

' <»<■.. 

RESOLUTION * - 

% * . . ■ — - — — — — — . — » t 

i " > ■ k ■ 

WHEREAS, The" declaration of purpose of S.2325 provides: 

• • ; ' / . " . DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 1 . 

"/Section 2 '(A) The purpose of this Act is to authorize State 
r and National programs which will promote 
economic development by: 

(1) Meeting the needs of youth anci adults, 
in all communities, for vocational 
education 

(2) Strengthening the ability of States, and 
local systems of vocational education 

*fto. promote and respond; to economic 
, development # t 

(3) Provide equal educational opportunity in .' 
vocational education- for all students, 

- • including students with special 'needs* 
such as the educationally disadvantaged, 
the. handicapped, and" those with limited 
English proficiency 

" (4) Meeting the needs of employers for a 

.skilled and literate work force ' -• 

• * (5) Enabling adults to acquire basic skills 

needed ,to function in" society 
* i 

i 1 
(6) Enabling adults to continue their education 
1 to at least, a level of^completios of 

secondary school so that they may become 
more employable and productive citizens 



(B) It is the intent ,of Conafess that States par- 
' ticipating in programs authorized^by Title II 

of this Act be afforded broad discretionary 
authorirty x in planning, developing^ administering, 
and operating such programs; and 

^WHEREAS, The National Association" of State Directory of Vocational 
Education finds these purposes to be entirely consistent with .its own 
recommendations on the purposes and reauthorization 'of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963; and . ' 
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• • WHEREAS , These purposes recognize and Iddress conditions which 

manifestly require a massive long-term commitment by the Federal 
Government if the purposes are to be achieved; and j 

WHEREAS , The National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education finds that several provisions of S, 2325 fail 
to meet . these critical dimensions; and ,' , 

WHEREAS, The National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education believes that satisfactory resolution of these 
several provisions relative, to overall Congressional intent is t 
" essential to the Subsequent 'solution of administrative and programmatic 
, z issues within the Bill, * ■ 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED That' pending Congressional 
clarification of the apparent imbalance between the magnitude of 
the purposes and the inadequacy of both , the duration and amount of . 
. . resources provided, the National Association of State Directors of 
* / Vocational Education believes no substantial benefit can accrue from 

extensive discussion of details of S.2325, • 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED That the .National Association of State; 
Directors of Vocational Education hereby petitions Senator Orin Hatch 
' author of S. 2325, to remove these critical 'limitations by amending 
~" S. 2325 to- provide an authorization level of not less than $1 B»illion 
for not less than five years, ' . * 

^Senato/ Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr, Burdette, speaking 
for the National Association of State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
. cation. 

That brings us to our third panelist, Mrs. Roberts. We will be 
more than happy to hear from you now. . 
' Mrs. Roberts. Thank you; Senator Stafford. My name, is Hope 
Roberts and I am a member of the Nevada Advisory Council for 
Vocational .Education, and have been for nearly 18 years and have 
served as its chairman for the last 6 years. / • \ 

I am a retired businesswoman both as an employee and an em- 
* ployer, which began when I completed a vocational progranf in 
' K ' . New York City. AJ • 

We are most happy to be here representing the State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education. I have been asked to address 
"block grants. On behalf of the councils, we are opposed to block ^ 
'* v grants and favor categorical funds for vofe ed. We would, with the ^~ 
same conviction, support increased flexibility for States within the 
categories of any enactment for voc ed. 

We voice strong opposition to the reduction in Federal funds for 
vocational education! S. 2325 asks vocational and adult education , 
to be all things to all people, and to accomplish the goal with re- , 
■ b duced funds. I am sure that the members of this Committee are 
b aWkre that voc ed is critical to the economic recovery, ^industriali- 
zation, and the defense efforts of this country. .» * : , v 

We find no one in Congress who opposes this statement/but I am 
amazed that we also find resistance to financial support at a level 
of effectiveness. 

Voo ed reduces training costs to business and industry, which in , 
turn increases productivity and decreases overall labor costs. Re^ ^ 
duced labor costs increases profits and leads to expanded product 1 
output— more money for production capacity, expansion and new£ 
jobs. « ' 3 

o ■•■ I . ■ • f 
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To block grant voc ed with .adult education, in and of itself, is to 
dilute the effectiveness of both programs. A deduction in funding to 
$500 million will close many rural progr^ms^in both adult and voc 
ed training. Highly jural districts depend upon those funds to keep 
both programs going. Under the proposed block grant program, you 
would pit program against program in two areas of vital concern 
and of critical need to the Nation. » 

We all riscognize that the lifespan of Americans increases yearly 
and the n£ed for adult and viable voc ed programs becomes increas- 
ingly mQi& important and more demanding. What, then, for voc 
ed? 

In 1980, the Department of Labor Statistics showed that 18 per- * 
cent of all jobs in America require a baccaulaureate degree. Sixty- 
six percent of all jobs require voc ed training, and 16 percent re-' 
quire no training at all. 

In 1979, at the Nevada Vocational Conference in Carson City, 
Nev., Dr. Daniel Dunham, the Deputy Commissioner for Voc Ed, 
U.S, Office of Education, described the .funding of eduQatioivas 80 
percent of education's dollars are spent on college-oriented educa- 
tion and only 20 percent on job preparation. - 

By drawing the two statistics together, it can be seen that 80 per- 
cent of tiie educational dbllars are being vested toward 18 percent 
of the available jobs, and only 20 percent are being vested to pre- 
pare individuals fbr ,66 percent of the jobs. 
- It is very difficult' for me and for State advisory council? Tor vo- 
cational' education to- rationalize these funding and need inequities. 
Most SACVE 'members and vocational educators feel block grants 
for all education will be the next. step. Can. you imagine what we 
would have to do to improve voc ed programs, personnel and equip- 
ment if a block grant for -education across the board was appropri- 
ated? ' . 

The intention of 2325 may have been good, but in transition to - 
'written language, the bill went astray. For example, section 104(C) 
delineates the membership of the council and its responsibilities. 
The bill does not prescribe a vehicle by Y^hich that must occur. 

We believe this is the role of State advisory councils for vocation- 
al education, just as we believe State advisory councils for vocation- 
al education must remain autonomous with Federal funds to be ef- 
fective. Therefore, State advisory councils for vocational education • 
are opposed to the elimination of funds for State and local advisory 
councils,with this consolidation bill. • v , to - • ; y 

State advisory councils for vocational education were created by 
Congress' and their effectiveness is a matter of record, as submitted 
in their annual mandatory reports.- 

Senator Stafford, we wi&h to place on recorcf a report of State ad- 
visory councils for vocational education effectiveness, as well as the 
position statement of the State advisory Councils for vocational 
education; . 

Senator Stafford. Without objection, we will include it in the - 
hearing record. ' » 4 c - , 

[The following was received for the record:] >b 
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The Honorable Robert T. Stafford 
*U, S. Senate ' " 

4230 Dirksen Senate Office Building . % ' 
Washington, D. C. 20510 . 

bear Senator Stafford: 

The State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 
(SACVEs) were created by Congress in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act (VEA)' as independent evaluators, monitoring agents 
and advisors on vocational education. Largely composed 6f 
lay persons, these Councils serve as the peripheral vision 
which enlarges, the professional educator* s view of voca- 
tional education. Since 1968, these Councils have attempted 
to carry forward not only the mandates, but the 'spirit 1 
of the. Federal law . 

On the attached pages we have attempted to summarize 
the contributions of each state council. We offer this 
collection to you and your colleagues, hoping that it will 
respond, in a positive manner, to your interest in our 
activities. We stand ready to continue to respond to ycur 
requests, , 

\ r * Thank you for the opportunity to serve. 



Sincerely, 



Wallace M\ Vog" 



att. 



CD 
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■ ALABAMA 



Since 1971, the Council has advised" the State Board of Education regarding 
the general Improvement of vocational and technical education »1n Alabama. 

The Alabama Advisory Council has been successful in several overt ways 
as well as in a less obvious fashion- since 'that time. 

Over the years, the Counclljias made 110 recommendations. ' The majority 

.have been Implemented to one degree'cr another. Typical examples, which 

come to mind are: * 

The Council • recommended the elimination of unit funding 
yhich was being abused at the time 1n favor of formula 
funding to be controlled and alio ted by local persons. 
. -The result has been, a gradual broadening of the yoc^ / 
r, atlonal offerings at the secondary level and more 
equitable dlstributlorTof these funds. (1974) 

* More recently, the Council recommended a detailed 1 
process* to increase^rtlculatlon between secondary 
vocational programs and postsecondary technical schools. 
The* state has sjrtce moved consistently toward this goal, 
. following the SACVE process adopted by the Board step, by 
step-. (1979) \ . ' ' 

The Council recommended specific Imprqvements 1n the 
funding formula for federal furitis to distribute them 
> more equitable. Such monies are presently being dis- 

- trlbuted based upon such changes/as were recommended. *(1980) 

4 The Council recommended a broad comprehensive pre- * 

vocational curriculum be developed for Alabama's 
' schools.! That currlcuTum is presently being field 
tested and will be in place in the fall of 1982. (1981) • 
» - • 

There are many other historical examples of overt impact by the SACVE. 

The Council's recommendations are base^ upon survey and study done. as 

? much as a year beforehand to assure their accuracy and validity. '„* 
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As Important, however; are the differences the Council has made Informally 
in the thinking of vocational educators at various levels. / Thrown public" 

meetings, state planning activities, LACVE technical assistance .and> many 
other informal contacts between Council people and • ' the' system v ' innumer- 
able instances, of emerging ideas, thoughts, actions and priorities' by the 
vocational community have surfaced which were initially brought to its * 
attention by the Council. While the Advisory Council "gets no credit," 
formal or otherwise, for such contributions, they are very much a v **|Jj^ 
role- the Council has served over the years. \ 

The,Alabama Council has. passed through the earlier- adversary stage as 

• • * i 

many counclls'have, to one of advocate, though a critical one, of 

vpcational and technical education, in Alabama. Because of itsMndepen- 

dence from 'tfje system 1 its views are( deemed objective and are well- 

respected. The Council has tremendous potential as a catalyst at the t . 

State level* , ■ . ~ 
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ALASKA STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 
: ON VOCATIONAL & CAREER EDUCATION ... 

. • 205 N. FRANKLIN ST.. 

VOTERS WARO ' ^ - * ^JUNEAU.' AK. 99801 . . ■ - ROSIE PETERSON 

• .«vsv9«.- - * . (907) 586-1736 . • . , w:«2" 



Ma-y-3, 5 1982 



tjr. Wally Vog 
Executive Director . 
New York* State Advisory Council r 

99 Washington Avenue #1104 V - '.' 

Albany, New" York 1 2230 

Dear Wally: ' . * 

■ In analyzing th.e effectiveness of the Alaska State 'Advisory 
Council on Vocational and Career Education I am reminded of an 
ojti and dilapidated pair of shoes ---you don't realize how . 
comfortable and effective they" are at keeping your v feet healthy 
until you buy a pair of new shoes. 1 

"Such' is a description of the Alaska State Advisory Council--- 
over ten years our relati.onshtp.w1th - State, policy makers and 
adinini s tra tors' "ha s increasingly bec6me mope comfortable and 
e'Jpective in working towards vocational education programs that 
prepare Alaskans for employment and Alaska for contin.ued^ 
> economic development. ~ * ■ 

In retrospect it is difficult to : isolate events, or activities . 
which-^serve as .benchmarks for.^ttfe support of the continuation, of " 
state advi sory 'counci 1 s , as the impact of the Alaska State Council 
has been steadily increasing with each year of ' Opera tion ; 

For example, in recent; years, the Advi sory Council has been 
advocating an'd r ecomm.dndl hg severa 1 -specific changes in the way 
the State plans the delivery of ^vocational education in ^ 
secondary and posts.econdary/adul t programs. Below please find 
several activities supported by the Alaska State Advi sory . 
Council which are beginning to come to be "accepted thi's yea**: 

*. that the new Five^Year\Pl an -for Vocational E?,d]Jcation be 
**writteVi with goals* which serve as broad- pol isy statements 
and objectives whi f ch'are easily quantifiable; 
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* That the State .invest resources in developing articulated 
vocational education programs; 

< \ \ 

* That lines of communication be established be-tWeen 
secondary, postsecondary and adult programs; and, 

. * That leadership needs to be',exerted i n the arena of 

■. vocational education and employment training in Alaska. ti 

The Alaska 'State 'Advisory Council has also been- successful in ^ 
working with the Alaska^ State Legislature to call for a Vocational 
. Education and Employment Training Tasfc Force to be " es tabl i shed. i n 
the Offtcev'of the Governor to examine' vocational education and 
employment training 1n the state and their relationship to v 
economic development in the state, and to recommend legislative 
ojr, administrative action, or' 1 both, that would improve vocational 
and technical ^education and emp'l oyment training for the people of 
the state and would further the economic development of the state. 

.It is -the firjn. belief of the Alaska Council that without the 
Council?* vantage point, which lies outside the bureafucrati c 
system, the aforementioned .actions would not have taken place. 
The Advisory Council has presented a perspective, that while not 
always pleasant to hear or vdew, has caused the system to, "look" 
at itself. That in and of itself i t s a hefty accomplishment. 



Si ncerely , 




f Walt- Ward' 
President" 




SACVS SUCCESS 



Greetings and best wishes from Arizona SACVE 1 

Although most noteworthy accomplishments in the field of Education 
are* the result/of the work and thinking of many people , .Arizona 
SACVE can point to some " successes " - tnat are due mainly' to -ts' own 
activities and recommendations. . 

Leading .the list is the Evaluation work of the Council, which* has 
produced highly tangible results in the form of a new Evaluation 
instrument. .This instrument was developed as' a direct result of a 
SACV£ Annual Report recommendation', pointing out 'the inadequacies 
of thti instrument being used. The Council recommended that revi- 
sion^ of the instrument should be undertaken by a task force com- 
posed, of ^persons with actual classroom and 'evaluation team experi-, 
en&e, as well as a working knowledge of Vocationa^l Education. 

Not only did SACVE recommend this .change, our Evaluation 'Committee 
.Chairman also served on the Task Force that developed a new instru- 
ment, along with a wide range .of individuals \yith evaluation team 
experience and a working "knowledge of Vocational Education, busi- 
ness and industry. 

■ ' k . ' * 

The new instrument is now being used by all Arizona Department of 
Education Vocational ' Education evaluation team$ in their work across 
the State. ./ ' - > 

Next on Arizona SACVE ' s success list is its publications, their uses 
and results . , '• 

Our Annual .Reports have been utilized each year by the State Plan 
'Planning Committee and a nftrober of local planning committees. Of 
the recommendations to the State Board of Vocational Education con- 
tained these reports, more than 90 percent have resulted 'in ac- 
'tions ti..it completely or partially accomplished these recommendations 

.. i • 

Requests for the Annual Reports and. other spepial reports published > 
by the Council nearly always have exceeded the supply. Examples- of ' 
' these special reports include : (1) The Product Talks , which for . 
each of five 'years described the^ results of Vocational Education in 
the 1 S6a£e and was succeeded by; (2)' The Edge , which emphasize^ the ^ 
value and effectiveness of Vocational Education in Arizona and/is' 
one of the "firsts" among publications which emphasize the value and 
effectiveness of Vocational Education ; . (3) Council for Careers , a 
handbook for career counselors, which includes technical advice for 
use in setting up career centers and suggests "contents and activi- 
ties for thesB ce'nters, as well as what classes in career prepared- 
ness should include and their Curriculum. Plans are to reprint . • 
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t this, publication £or which requests continually are being received;. 
» » ' "and (4), Advise for Action , which is about the establishment and oper- 
ation^ of . local advisory councils,' offering technical advice in all 
areas'. v Ten thousand- of t}\ese booklets have been printed/ and all but 
150 have been distributed on request. 

* . • " ■ * ' V • . 

These Arizona" SACVE publications have been widely read and 'utilized 
in. our State, but a number of other state sAcVES also have requested 
copies or permission to utilize these materials in their work. 

A third area of '/"Success" is in providing technical assistance -to 
local advisory counc-i Is, Arizona SACVE memfcfers and staff, utilizing 
A'dvise for Action , have on request attended many planning and regu- • 
lar meetings of loc^l. advisory councils and have helped to establish 
a large number of ( n&v councils. ■ A 

, ■ . *\ • * 1 x 

Other successes have been the implementation of SACVE recommendations * 
which resulted in:- , v < 

(1) Establishing a State Plan planning'cycje with a schedule that al- 
lows for local administrators to use the resulting State Plan 

as a local planning instrument; 

(2) Scheduling of two additional public hearings by the Arizona De- 
partment of Education' to obtain additional- State Plan input from 
business, labor, government, school administrators, and students; 

' <* (3) Development of'*'a consistent, visible philosophy of Vocational Edu- 
cation with the purpose of presenting a v clarif ied. image and phi- : 
losophy of Vocational Education to the parents of -prospective 
students 'and _the general public;- 

. ^(4) Insuring the availability and utilization of labor market data 
to prepare students for high-demand jobs in Various Vocational 
Education program areas; and 

(5) Offering clinics in various areas of the -State to identify pro-- 
! ■ blems and develop plans . of action in the area of elimination of, 

sex sterotyping, which formerly has resulted in sexist curricu- 
lum and an almost total absence "of. f emails"* in . nontradi tionai 
higher paying occupational areas: In The Edge , SACVE^was able 
' to report progress in these areas, which was due at least partially 

to the Council's urging such results in its publications, recom- 
mendations and actions. , 

Arizona SACVE presents with pride these successes , 'but/ also reiterates 
its willingness to continue to serve'all Arizonans .in its very impor- 
tant trust as an evaluator and advocate of Vocational Education. Pro- 
ducing completers who are ready to become good, productive citizens of 
a proud St^te with a healthy economy, a high .quality of life/ and worth- 
while goals continues to be our aim. ' n ■ 1 



June 1, 1982 
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, STATE OF COLORADO 



Advisory Council fot Vocational Education 
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Contributions of tho 
Colorado State Advisory Council for Vocational Educational 



Tho Colorado State Advisory Council for Vocational Education 
believe it has made significant contributions to vocational 
education in tho state. Through the- years, needs which the 
council has identified in annual' reporta and position papers 
' have led to changes and Nimprovements in vocational programs. 

As an example of this, for several years the Council indicated 
. the need to improve counseling ant} guidance services to students. 
As. a result of this, concern, 1 the staffs of the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Education and the State Board for Coirartunity Colleges 
and Occupational Education working, together developed a Unified 
State P^an for Counseling. The plan which is based on student 
c'utccmes i>'being piloted and funded in several rural Boards 
ysf Cooperative Services where it is impacting an many high 
sC-hool counseling programs.' A proposal to implement the 
Unified Stato Plan at tire post secondary level is under con- 
sideration at the- present time. % 

Thrtie years ago SACVE expressed a concern about the vocational 
education programs in correction?* Since then the system has 
been reorganized and an area vocational school established in 
■the correctional facilities. This has resulted in more oppor- 
tunities for occupational education for inmates. 

Last year th^ SACVE and the s tat occupational staff coopera- 
tively dev.eiaved a .handbook . for local advisory councils. 
•3ACVE believe such local councils, which ate responsive to 
local employment speeds, are essential to g&ad .programs. The 
s " booklet has be^n of assistance to local administrators and 
teachers in strengthening their advisory councils. Likewise, 
the handbook has l been U3e.ful to the s^ate council in providing 
technical assistance to the locals.. 

In these ,days 6f .budget .cuts and diminishing resources the 
Council has actively encouraged cooperation and coordination 
between all educational and, social agencies, SACVE is proud 
that Colorado has several exemplary cooperative efforts, for 
thxs/i3 one wa'/ tail dollars can be used more effectively. 



BEST COPY. MAILABLE ' 



Two ?>ad«l efforts in addition to those described above *roi* 



Colorado First, shared program of the. Department of Commerce and 
Development and the S8CC0E to provide training programs foe new 
industries coming to Colorado , , 

Rocky Mountain Energy and Environmental Training. Center, a facility 
Sponsored by the Department of Labor/ Rockwell International (jjrivate' 
industry) arid the jSBCCOE'to provide fast track /training in high* tech-r 
nqlogy « • 



For several ytars the "Colorado 5ACVE has monitored *he evaluation process, 
the Comprehensive Program Review, used by the state staff. AdvisdVy council 
recorsRenda^iofis have lad to modifications ar>d improvements In that .system, * 

Recently the puBlic hearings held by the Colorado Council have been open 
communication sessions focusing on students, business and industry, and- 
advisory councils. The hearings have been well attended. They have facilitated 
the: public and private sectors sharing concerns and working together to effect 
change, ' 

Mi; these results indicate., we believe, the effectiveness of the Colorado State 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education, , 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL ON CAREER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

SPECIALIZING IN HIRE "EDUCATION , 

/ Box 1401, Dover 19901 

fc- 1302) 736-473P ...... 

* ■<*'•. 

Summary of. Council Achievements 1968-1982 

The Delaware Advisory Council "on Vocational Education was created 
in 1969 by Executive Order of Governor Russell W:\Reterson. ; 

In 1973, the title and responsibilities of the Council were broadened 
by act of the General Assembly. The Council became an independent state 
asency named,, the Delaware .Advisory Council on Career and Vocational Ed- 
ucation. ' 

. During its existence, the Council has been privileged to\participate 
actively and effectively in the development and* implementation of very '* 
significant legislation, policy,, programs* and practices in career and 
vocational education in the state. , " . 

While the Council cannot and will not claim full credit for. the r 
. successful changes it has witnessed over the past fourteen years, it 
^shares with the Governors, General Assemblies, School Boards, State and • 
local agencies, teachers, and°>s tudents, the conviction thy: it would 
not have happened without us.- It could not have happened, either, 
without the assistance of our federal partners. 

Some of the accomplishments of that era deserve special note: 

* H.B. 509; an amendment to Title 14, Delaware- Code, establishing 
vocational education units of funding. 

* H.B. 628; amending Title 14, to. extend vocational education 
> services on a year round basis. 

• * Project 70001; a vocational program for disadvantaged dropouts, 

later to become a program of national impact and replication, 
was designed, tested and .initially implemented in Delaware. 

* H.B. 764; the "Little Bill", an^amendment to Title 14 whereby • 
Delaware was the first state in the nation to legally recognise, 
endorse, and financially support Vocational Student Organizations . 

* * The Council recommended a policy adopted by the State Board of 

Education- that credits years of experience in 3i recti y related 
employment for additional increments of pay to teachers of 
vocational subjects. ( • • 

* Occupational Teacher Education Consortium; first recommended by the 
Council, the institutions, of higher education in the State designed 
and implemented a cooperative, .coordinated, program of pre-' 



service, In-service, and graduate study for teachers of occupational * 
vocational, and technical education,, "• ,' - 

» . * f 

The Career Education Project; Initiated by the Governor, the Council, .\, 
and the" Department of Public Instruction whicn provided In-service 
training in Career Education to all secondary teachers and admin- 
istrator's in the state, and created: 

' The Youth Activity Specialist Program; graduates of vocational, 
v programs were enroHed in an intensive two-year cooperative 
education Associate Degree Program, and placed in the schools to 
plan, organize, and lead student organizations in all career 
fields. ( , • 

* Educational Resources Association; cited nationally -as a model in ' , 
Career Education, ERA serves as a ^lt?^rinnhp'jse for cooperative 
activities involving business, industry, and the schools.' It 
was designed and implemented in Delaware and was and is .a priority 
•of the Council. • 

The Superintendents Committee on Funding Priorities-. for Vocational 
Education; originally recommended by the Council, the committee 
meets annually .to identify and recommend priority programs and 
activities for federal funding. 

• . Jt 
The Career Guidance, Placement, Fol low-Up Program; recommended by 
the council as a top priority, this program, utilizing a significant 
percentage of' discretionary funds, has been supported for a decade 
by the State Board of Education. 

(As a result of Council 'involvement, this program h'as 4 been supplemented 
by the Delaware Department- Of labor through CETA funds.) 

Vocational Student Organizations; , the State.Board of Education 
adopted a policy', drafted and recommended by the Council, that mandates 
availability of organised student activities for ^a 11 students enrolled ^ 
i'n vocational education programs..- It further absorbs the" cost of 
Student dues to such organizations. Delaware was the first State 
to adopt such a policy. 

'Jobs for Delaware. Graduates; another program of national significance 
(Jobs for America's. Graduates). Bashed generally on the concepts of 
70001, which incorporates, a student organization as' the motivational 
tool, this program cohcentrates on placement of non-college bound* 
seniors with little or no occupational skills. Council members and • 
staff were involved in its design, implementation, and. serve on its 
Board of Directors. , 

Model -Ne tics*, following its mandate "... to, provide technical assistance 
v . ..to eligible recipients ... upon request ..." t^he Council provides 
in-service management gaining to staffs of several State agencies 
including, the Department of Public Instruction, Delaware Technical 
and Community College, New 'Castle- County ^Vocational -Technical School 
District, Delaware Budget Dfcoartment, Delaware department of Cnrrections 
Jobs for Delaware Graduates, 70001, every loca] School, district, the 
Youth' Activity Specialist" Program, Delaware Development Department,' 
University of .Delaware, and Delaware Department of Labor. 
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^ - - .... ? •Articulation; currently in its. formative stage, and of very high ■ 

priority* this program has as Its principal objective r the communi- ' 
, . - cations, cooperation, and coordination of all education, training,' 
and placement services in the State. It presently involves every . 
v agency in the State named above' and .Will attempt in the coming 
o, year to consolidate available resources so that they will become 
more effective and efficient in the counseling, placement and 
, ,0 follow-up of all pf our students. 


u >' • '' 


• / 

the activities of the Co.uncil are" broad and varied. Members have - 
. • participeied in evaluation visits to every school ancj every funded program 
' over the past five years. Tjjey serve in leadership roles in government, 
education, business, industry, and , the community, they represent every 
required category and. beyond. Membership composition '^incorporates geographical, 
minority, sex., religious, age, and occupational representation, the Council 
is truly a microcosm of the microcosm that is the State o'f Delaware. 


[ ■ j. • V 

V 


For the above, the Council has become increasingly mq^e, recognized , 
accepted, and successful over* its tengre. 
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DISTRICT OF Ct U.imiAJWVIS.O HY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

I. The D. C. Advisory Council on Vocational Education in its 1979 
Annual Report requested coordination between the State Director 
of Vocational Education and*" Che Special Education Unit to in- 
sure a quality vocational program for handicapped students. 

As a result of the Council's efforts, the Office of Career 
Development has established a Career Assessment Center which 
provides testing and guidance services for special studeits, ^ 
Currently, the program has been expanded to serve as a "Feeder, 
in mainstreaming special students into the regular academic 
setting. 

I". During Fiscal Year 1979-8Q, the national average of support 
by states for vocational education was estimated at seven (7) 
* state dollars to one(l) Federal dollar (7:1). The District 
of Columbia's support has been calculated at less than three (3) 
to one (2.6:1). 

As a direct 1 result of the D. C. Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education's input, lobbying efforts and advocacy role, the D. C 
Board of Education has raised this ratio to five(5) to one(l) , 
amounting to a $3 million increase in the budget of the Office 
of Career Development of the D. C. Public Schools* 

'I.. ' In September 198 J., the D. C. Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education conducted a two (2) day workshop for counselors in 
the junior/ senior high schools and the Career Development 
Centers. The workshop focused on "Innovative Approaches to 
Providing Counseling, Guidance and Placement Services for the 
Youth in the 80' s and 90's." 

Experts in the fields of Office Practices, Health Occupations 
and the Banking and Hotel industry provided materials, in-kind 
support and techniques to assist the Counselors in meeting the 
current needs of the students based on today's market. 

The direct result of this workshop has been the liaison re- 
lationship established between industry and counselors which 
is providing jobs, career awareness sessions, on-the-job 
training slots and new members for each. of the Career Develop- 
ment Advisory Councils. 

The positive results pf the workshop were so effective that 
the Counselors have requested the Council to do a similar 
workshop this fall. 

IV The D C Advisory Council on Vocational Education recently 

completed an on-site evaluation of the eight (8) Career Centers 
and*seven(7) comprehensive high schools. The purpose of the 
evaluation was to determine the quality of programs and servic 
in each center and based on findings, prepare a report for 
submission to the Board of Education recommending ways to 
improve services, and offer the Council's assistance in pro- 
viding' same . 
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As a result of the v»»«meil ' :; followup to the Evaluation, 
and collaboration with the Jiwlovnent and Training Service 
Advisory Council which monitors the District's Youth Employment 
Program's,' the following projects have been instituted: 

1, Students in the areas of Carpentry, - 
• Painting, .Electricity , Landscaping, 

Home Economics and Graphic Arts have 
been assigned co work with the D. C. r ^ 
^ , Employment Services Department and 

the Council to do office renovation? 
as a par£ of their work experience. 
Instructors in each of the above 
mentioned areas are sarvinn; as super- 
visors uo monitor the 'Work and progress 
of the students. 

2. Through the persuasive efforts of the 
Advisory Council and the Employment £ 
Training ServicesAdvisory Council, students 
from uhe various Career Centers will be 
used to assist the Buildings and Grounds 
department of the District i.f • Columbia 
Public Schools with maintenance of the 
schools -during the summer. 

The Council through meetings with officials of the District of 
Columbia Public Schools has made it possible for these students 
to receive the minimum va<5e' while working on this oroject, 
while at the same time, provide summer employment for youth 
in our city. 



'6 
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Summary of ways in which the FSAC has made differences in vocational 
education' in Florida. 



Since its beginning in 1969 the .FSAC has been instrumental in helping to 
improve* vocational education in Florida. Among the improvements brought 
about by the Council are: 

+ Improvements in the state plan for vocational education . 

A3 one example, Council recommendations resulted in the state altering 
its entitlement formula so that small school districts vculd get enough 
money to fund badly needed projects; 

* Imp rovements in the accessibility of buildings and facil-ties to the ' 
p hysically disabled . Council evaluation activities resulted in changes 
in state law to make vocational education buildings and facilities 
accessible fcc the physically disabled; 



* Improvements in the use of supply and demand data for planning of local 
Vyt ca 1 1 ona 1 educa t ion . . The FSAC pioneered statewide studies iQj the effective 
use , >i supply and demand data for planning areas, *Much sf this information 
is nov* being used by the Governor's office to develpp pclicy options for 
the coordination of training information; a 

* Improvements in legislative awareness . Council documents — annual reports, 
evaluation reports, and position statements — have been Widely used by state 
legislators and legislative staff, in the development of state legislation. 
The FSAC annual report is £he only document which gives *n? overall view of 
the status of vocational education, and many of- the graph s^ and tables in 
the report aye compiled nowhere else in the state. 

+ Improvements in citizen participation in education . Public meetings held 
by the Council are often the only fcrum available for cizizens.jto let an 
independent, state level advisory group know about the issues and concerns 
of local citizens. These meetings. provide business and industry^' represen- 
tatives with an opportunity to speak out and be heard by policy makers. 

+ Improvements in the image of vocational education . Council effort?^ 
directed toward enhancing the image of vocational education have hadN 
favorable effects. The Council has issued booklets, held public meetings, 
participated in local and state level group meetings, visited local ' \\ 
schools, and conducted many other activities designed tc foster good 
relations between vocational educators and the citizens "hey serve. N 

These are but a few of the ways in which this Council has* made a substantial" 
difference in vccational education in Florida.. Perhaps tha most important 
contribution made? by tho Council is the wealth of expertise and knowledge 
which the Council has used m its deliberations en the betterment of ° 
education in our state. 
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THE SACVE CONTRIBUTION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
HAWAII STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

it y 

1. The Hawaii SACVE is believed to he unique in that it' is part of a State 
agemu. the Cormrission on Manpower and Full Employment. The Commis- 
sion is ■ responsible, for the coordination of manpower and 
related programs, a comprehensive annual manpower report 
and employment studies on the impact of technology change. 
The SACVE responsibilities add . the complementary functions 
of vocational education planning, needs assessment and 
monitoring of evaluation programs-. 



2 The Hawaii SACVE is recognized as a lead advocate agency for vocational 
education in Hawaii, It has focused especially on needs in 
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The Council's montniy newsletter, iNa ru e uana, conveys 
stories about the impact of vocational education on people. 
The Council has worked to develop State budgetary support 
for vocational education program needs and priorities and 
legislative knowledge on vocational education issues. 

3 the Hawaii SACVE considers itself in partnership with the State's^ other 
vocational education agencies. Although cast in an evaluative 
role in carrying out its mandated responsibilities, it chooses 
to also support, assist and promote vocational education 
efforts. Two high visibility activities/ are a student poster t 
fl contest to promote and publicize vocational education find 
# commendations which identify persons and/or programs of 
outstanding merit and achievement. 

4. The Hawaii SACVE' s representation of oormtunity segments, like 
SACVEs across the country, has enabled a vigorous exchange of pubuc 
and vrivate sector interests to develop and improve, vocational .educa- 
tion programs. The Council has been described as one of the 
hardest working unpaid appointed bodies in the State. 

5. The Hawaii SACVE ha3 developed and established a working partnership 
with the State's CETA programs. Its principal Commission respon- 
sibility, the Annual Report to the Governor on Employment 
and Training Programs, is prepared and issued as a joint 
report with the CETA State agency. 



May 27, 1982 
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Don Brtnnan 

STATE OF IDAHO 

Advisory council on vocational education 

409 West Jefferson 

Suite 1 
Boise. Idaho 83702 
(208) 334-3206 * •» 



\\ In JL97B the Idaho Advisory Council produced a concept film on vocational 
) education in Idaho titled u Idaho -» The Quality Life." This twelve min- 
ute, 16mm color film was made on location in Idaho's high schools, area 
postsecondary vocational schools, private schools and industries. The 
film depicts challenging and interesting careers taught in Idaho's vo- 
cational, education program. The film is used by, junior high and high 
school career counselors and indicates opportunities availahle for stu- 
dents and adults in Idaho's vocational education program. The film has 
been circulated among all of the State's public schools, as well as many 
service clubs-, and organizations throughout the State. 

• The Idaho Advisory Council recommended to the State Board of Education 
— ^ that a $200,000 emergency fund be set up for new and expanding indus- 
tries in Idaho. From the Advisory Council request, the State Board re- 
commended that this fund be established through the Idaho Legislature. 
Since that time in 1978, an emergency fund has* been available for new 
and expanding industries as a direct result^ of the Advisory Council re- 
commendation. 

• The State Advisory Council recommended that the Str?te Board of Eduction 
authorize each public institution of higher education to give appro- 
priate academic credit for vocational- course work done at the six post- 
secondary vocational schools 'in Idaho. As a result of this recommenda- 
tion, each state institution of higher education has provided credit to 
those students transferring from vocational/technical programs to aca- 
demic programs where appropriate. t 

I The Advisory^ Council developed a local advisory committee handbook in^. 
cooperation with the State Board for Vocational Education. This hand- 
book was designed to serve local educators and committee chairpersons 
of local advisory committees, the handbook was designed to be a guide 
and initial source of information for establishment and maintenance of 
local advisory committee%". It has now been reprinted three times for 
use by local schools. 

9 In 1979 the Advisory Council in cooperation with the State Division for 
Vocational Education published an informational brochure on statewide 
postsecondary vocational offerings. This brochure has been sent to all 
secondary and postse'condary schools in Idaho for use by counselors. As 
of this year the brochure has been passed out to all graduating seniors. 
The Advisory Council believed that the brochure titled "Design Your Fu- 
* ture" was a step in providing the necessary information concerning state- 
wide vocational education opportunities for students and the general pub- 
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In 1980 the Council conducted^ survey titled "Perceptions of p Employers 
and of 1976 High School and Posts econdary Vocational Education Completers 
in Idaho." This study was done in cooperation with the Northwest* Educa- ,". 
tional Lab and indicated to the Council that most of the corapletors of 
1976 vocational programs were satisfied with their present employment in 
1980. A few problems were determined by the vocational, study, especially 
the underemployment of women in the vocational slcill for which they were 
trained. ' 

A. vertical articulation study was also completed in 1980, which indicated 
the lack of articulation between vocational education programs it the 
secondary and postsecondary level in Idaho. As a result of this study 
positive steps were taken towards articulating the vocational program 
at the secondary and postsecondary level. 

A counselor's film on postsecondary vocational education programs entitled' 
"Crescendo" was completed to identify vocational education opportunities 
at the postsecondary vocational level. A special counselor's guide *was 
developed to assist the. counselor at the secondary level in utilizing the 
film in the best possible manner. The film has now circulated to all' 
schools in Idaho and a -number of service groups and professional organi- 
zations. -. , 

A brochure entitled "Job Power" was developed, depicting .the need for • 
vocationally trained people over the next five years - 1980 to 1985. 

A publication entitled "Jobs For You In Idaho" was developed, to show 
where jobs are available in the different areas of the State rf and the * 
potential earning power in these different vocational skills. This 
brochure was developed in cooperation with Idaho's Department of Employ- 
ment. 

• ■ ( 
In 1981 the Ida. 6 Advisory Council studied new and expanding energy dev- 
elopment and conservation within the State. This was the first effort in 
Idaho to study this area by any group or agency. The Council obtained 
information from the study which indicated how many vocational and tech- 
nical programs were already in place in the State and what vocational 
programs Would be needed in the future to meet the employment demands 
of energy production. From the study, it was determined tha.t over ■' 
2500 vocationally trained people would be needed in the next five years 
to develop • alternate energy forms for Idaho. 

In 1981 the Advisory Council began a quarterly publication entitled 
"Pooling Resources for Economic Development. 1 ! This was a publication 
developed to pool articles and research involving vocational education.* 
The information was gathered from all parts of the country and included 
information on Council activities and the Idaho\ Division of Voc. fid. 

The Idaho Advisory Council has continued to promote funding for vocational 
programs in Idaho. In 1974 funding for the total vocational program^in 
Idaho was less than 2 million dollars. Today, funding for vocational 
programs in the State of Idaho , amounts to 18 million dollars. This funding 
was a result, of the Advisory, Council, the State Board, the Governor, and 
the Legislature convincing the people that there was a need for more vo- 
cational education -programs in the State of Idaho. 
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'ADVISORY £bUNCIL on 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Illinois Building — Suite 524- 
17 Wejt Market Street 
Indianapolis* Indiana 46204/ 
Telephone (317) 232-1981 



Robert D. Orr 
Governor 



Doris Parker 
Chairperson 

Merrill Beyerl 

Vice Chairperson 

Walter Penrod 
Extcunve Director 



The Indiana State Advisory- Council on Vocational Education has been 
an active participant i n , Indiana's vocational education pi anning 
over the last several years. The Council encouraged the State Board • 
of Vocational and Technical Education to begin a special effort 
toward new and expanding business and industries. This recoifinen or- 
ation made in the Spring of 1978 is now a full effort through 
Indiana's program "Training for Profit" supported, by both State 
Board funds and State funds- from the Department of Commerce., Other 
areas of positive change include the development -of a State 
Vocational Edutatton Plan for Indiana rather than a federal 
compliance document. The Council Jias stimulated additional efforts . 
for local planning and inter-agency cooperation with student and^ 
program articulation. 

The Council through its review and monitoring of the Vocal vocation- 
al program evaluations has determined these evaluations do improved 
the local vocational education programs and do contribute to keeping 
thermograms current and effective . in the delivery of -vocational 
eduction skills. 

0u| survey results of -Indiana's ^vocational education professionals 
ovfer the last 4 years 1978-81 have expressed directions and desires 
ofWiere additional vocational education funds should be used, in 
areas where there is a desire for assistance in serving students and 
where assistance ' witih community involvement is needed. . These 
results have besn useful in determining priorities in the State 
Vocational Education planning process. 

The Council developed a handbook on local advisory committee 
functions and an in-service ^notebook. Over tie* past four years the 
Council has* conducted a series of successful workshops . throughout 
the state to assist local vocational education advisory committees 
with their responsibilities. We believe these materials to b'e the 
best in the U.S.A. and workshop- have been highly praised by the 
attendees. 

The Council has conducted public hearings each year where local 
individuals have been provided opportunities to express their 
feel Ings and concerns for and about vocational "education . This 
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past year additional special meetings were-* planned where dialogues 
discussions with Indiana business leaders. and "Indiana 1 abor • leaders 
were held. "These coupled with the regular Council meetings which 
are held in various vocational facilities in different Indiana 
localities provide the Council with an excellent citizen background 
to advise on state directions, policies and ideas. 

The Counctl meeting discussions of issues are attended by represent-* 
atives from the State Board's staff and the Department of Public; 
Instruction, as well as. persons from other vocational education 
institutions . The Council has proved to be a knowledgable forum 
where vocational education issues are discussed.. The results of 
these discussions do not always become a formal recommendation but 
the discussions many times lead to steps being taken by the 
appropriate state leaders. ; 

The Council has developed, published and distributed .materials on 
Sex Equity, Local Vocational Education Advisory Committees, 
Vocational Education in Economic Development, Public Relations for 
Vocational -Education, Vocational Education OpinnionaifeSurveys, and 
materials for Vocational Education Counselors in addition to our 
-Annual Reports. These materials have provided a focus for local 
actions on State and National Priorities. The Council is pleased 
with its past efforts to move and 'maintain Indiana's Vocational 
Education programs. 

The existence of the Indiana State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education has the positive involvement of dedicated* Hoosier Citizens 
working toward the expansion and improvement of Indiana 1 s J Vocational 
Education System*. . . 
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KENTUCKY 



The Kentucky State Advisory Council on^Vocafcional Education was created by 
Executive Order ( pf the Governor of Kentucky in 1969, The Council became a state 
agency by action of the General Assembly in 1976, » 

During its existence, the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education has 
served as an advocate for improved vocatidnal education opportunities in the 
Commonwealth. The Council has maintained an exemplary cooperative working 
relationship with the Board of Education and the staff of the Department of 
Education. The activities and resultant recommendations have been formulated 
in a forthright and objective manner. The Board has been responsive and has' taken 
positive action to implement nearly all of the recommendations: P 

Issues addressed by the Council include: 

I nput from Business, Industry , md Labor 

The Council recommended the creation of advisory committees at , all levels; 
i.e., program* idujol , region. By regulation and policy the Board has created 
advisory committees, for all programs and regional advisory committees to blai.ket 
the state. More important than the creation oJ^the committees is the utilization 
of the- membership. The staffs of the Department of Education and the Council 
developed a plan for communication involving administrators' and adviso*rs from the 
program classroom to the Board and back. 

Job Readines s Skills " 

The Council recommended instituting a procedure other than hours to determine 
the readiness of students to enter employment. Comoe^ncy-based Vocational Education 
(CBVE) has since assumed major importance as a de^fcfvpry mechanism, 

Comprehensive Data System 

The Council recommended vigorous support of a data system for management 
. information. This issue has been addressed in at least four annual reports. A 
computerized student data system is now going on line. A terminal, will be located 
in each region. Immediate, reliable student data will now be available to local 
and state program planners and administrators . 

Staff /Industry Exchang e , 

•The Council recommended an exemplary program of teacher exchange". This program 
was implemented and has grown to be one of the highlights in prof essionalydevelopment 
activities. The Council's 12th Annual Report (December 1981) reports v that\business 
and industry leaders continue to have high regard for Staff /Industry Exchange, 

Pre-construction Study 

One of the 1974 recommendations of the Council related to -data needed before 
construction of new fucil^ies.. Subsequently, the Board and Department have initiated 
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many new procedures Ui .is.mrf programmatic and facility justification and potential 
utilisation prior to construction. 

P ublic Forums' on State Plan 

In 1975 the Council recommended regional public forums on the annual and long- 
range plans. The first series of 'these were conducted in 1977. The regional 
advisory committees now have a "sign-off" responsibility on the regional plans. 
In the fall of 1981 regional planning conferences were conducted in all regions of 
the state to assist in the planning process and plan development. These conferences 
provided for direct input by business and industry into vocational programming. 

New an d Expanding Industri es 

Realizing 'the special role of vocational education. in economic development, 
the Council recommended creation of an administrative entity with responsibility for 
designing programs for new and expanding industries. This administrative entity is 
functioning and is in the forefront in the state ' s economic development activity. 

Laym an Evaluation 

Ah evaluation plan was developed through the auspices of the Council to permit 
lavraan evaluation of occupational education programs. This process has now been 
refined to „ involve advisors as program review team members along with educators. 
This proces:; permits on-the-spot reaction of administrators, educator evaluators, 
and advisors. 

fimployability Skills / 

The Council has recommended added emphasis on the employc-bility skills as compared 
to specific job skills. These skills are now routinely taught in each program. 

Uniform Policy Development and Implementation 

In 1981 the Council directed a study involving business and industry leaders to. 
identify issues related to the development of quality vocational education programs. 
Over 250 non-educators provided input. One of the major issues identified related to 
definitive student admission, retention, and completion policies. As a result, the 
Board and staff are now engaged in a -task of defining uniform policies for all programs. 

SttTTTnAry « 

\ . 

The above .represent 10 issues addressed by the Council. There are others 
included in the 75 recommendations in the twelve annual reports of the Council. In 
addition to written recommendations, the dialogue between administrators and advisors 
has proven healthy. The Council provided leadership in developing annual joint 
' meetings of regional and state. administrators and advisors. The most recent meeting 
involved 78 participants. 
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LOUISIANA ADVISORY COUNCIL 
FOR 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

1979 COUNCIL SUMMARY "OF ACTIVITIES 
Dr. Donald Ayo, Council Chairman 

COUNCIL SPONSORS CONGRESSIONAL SEMINAR 
ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON: 

The State Advisory Council for Vocational Education sponsored in February a 
Congressional Seminar on Vocational Education for the staff of Louisiana's Congressional 
delegation. Also, a luncheon wis held for the Congressional delegation. Attending the 
lOficheon were Senator Russell Long, Congressman Gillis Long, Congressman Buddy 
Leach, and Congressman Robert Livingston. 

Along with the Council, representatives of the State Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education and the State Department of Education participated in the 
activities. 

COUNCIL SPONSORS CETA/VOCAHONAL EDUCATION 
INFORMATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
STATE BOARD OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION: 

Due to a need vr better information and communication between the CETA and 
Vocational Education community, the Council sponsored an agre em eat* which the State 
Board of Elementary and Secondary Education adopted which createji*the State Board of 
Elementary and Secondary Education CET A/Vocational Education Informational Commit- 
tee. The new Informational Committee brought together for the first time CETA and 
Vocational Education officials. The continuing dialogue has enhanced the GJ.TA and 
Vocational Education community. 

4 COMPREHENSIVE CURRICULUM DIRECTORIES 
ARE PUBLISHED BY COUNCIL 1 

For the first time, comprehensive Vocational Education curriculum directories 
were published by the Council. The curriculum directories list all of the Vocational 
Education curriculum at the secondary and adult levels, indicating school? and location. 

AVA NATIONAL DIRECTOR HONORED IN LOUISIANA: 

Dr. Gene Bottoms, Executive Director of the American Vocational Association 
(AVA), was honored in May with a special dinner sponsored by the Council. The dinner 
drew Vocational Educators from all over the' State, with over a hundred persons in 
attendance. Dr. Bottoms gave a major presentation following dinner. 

STATE PLAN INPUT PROVIDED BY COUNCIL* 

The Council presented recommendations for the State Plan for Vocational 
Education. Many of the recommendations were accepted by the State Board of 
Elementary and Secondary Education and incorporated into the State Plan. 
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o PUBLIC HEARING ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HELD IN METAIRIE: 

The Council held one of its two yearly Public Hearings on Vocational Education in 
Metairie in June. The Public Hearing provided the general public an opportunity to 
express their views and recommendations concerning Vocational Education. 

COUNCIL PUBLISHED NATIONAL PUBLICATION ON 
"CETA/VOCAFIONAL EDUCATION COORDINATION": 

The Council, through the State BoaYd of Elementary and Secondary Education 
C ETA/ Vocational Education Informational Committee, wrote a national publication 6n 
"CETA/Vocatiohai Education Coordination". The publication was presented to the 
National School Boards Association in Wat^ngton and was spotlighted In a special article, 
in the Manpower and Vocational Education Weekly , the official news weekly for 
Vocational Education. 

The report represented* for tKe first time a joint ^publication on CETA and 
Vocational Education in Louisiana. * 



COUNCIL INVTTED TO GIVE TESTIMONY IN WASHINGTON: 

\}> " 

Due to the Council .publication on CETA/Vocational Education Coordination, the 
Council along with representatives from the State Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and Louisiana Department of Labor were invited to give testimony at a Vice- 
President's Task Force meeting on CETA/Vocational Education Coordination. The 
meeting was held at the Old Executive Office Building, next to the White House. 



COUNCIL BECOMES ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF THE SOICC : 

The Council was invited to become an flkpciate member of the State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (SOICCl The SOICC is the occupational data 
system for the State. The Council is one of thqW Councils invited to join. 

COUNCIL MEMBERS MAKE PRESENTATION TO 
STATE BOARD OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CETA/VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INFORMATIONAL COMMITTEE : 

A special report was presented to the State Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education CETA/Vocational Education Informational Committee. The report pertained 
to a U; S. Conference of Mayors meeting on CETA/Vocational Education Coordination. 
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; }flas$adtusette $Uvi$onj. Council 
on 

Vocational - technical Education 



2»4 WASHINGTON *T 
SUITE 393 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 02100 
«17 727-4310 , 



MEMORANDUM 

June, 1982 



TO: Hon. Carl D. Perkins, Chairman- 

Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education 

FROM: Robert B. Borden, Executive Director 

RE: Massachusetts Advisory Council on Vocational -Technical Education 

Accomplishments 

INTRODUCTION ' * 

It difficult to establish a direct cause and effect relationship between 
SACVE recommendations and changes in a state's vocational education system. To 
begin with, social change usually occurs only very slowly and incrementally, as 
a result of multiple forces acting on the system. Sometimes these social forces 
are all headed in roughly the same direction but more of ten they are not, and 
the change brought about is a compromise. State Advisory Councils are but one 
of many parties concerned with quality vocational education, and there are few 
instances when ours would be the only voice speaking to a particular issue. In 
Massachusetts, for example, there are more women, minorities and handicapped 
students enrolled in vocational education than there were ten years ago, but 
although MACVTE has championed access issues for years, we certainly could not 
claim to be solely responsible for this increase. 

In addition, /fast people who change at all do not like to admit that it wasn't 
their idea all along, and this is as true for state directors of vocational 
education as it is for anyone else. Our Council believes, however, that the 
SACVE mission is to help bring about positive change; it is not important to 
decide who the ."true authors" of the change are. 

PLANNING 

The Advisory Council has consistently recommended greater attention to planning, 
and has stressed the need for vocational education policy to coordinate with 
other public policies aimed at economic growth, employment, reduction of poverty, 
equality of opportunity and social welfare. The State has moved steadily toward 
a comprehensive planning process that ensures participation of local education 
agencies and places vocational education in a larger social and economic context. 
The Advisory Council has recommended more specific goals; the most recent long 
range State Plan contains highly detailed goals and objectives. 
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Massachusetts Advisory Council on Vocational -Technical Education Accomplishments 
June, 1982 . 
Page 2 of Z 



EVALUATION 



The Advisory Council has recorrmended greater attention to data collection, pro- 
cessing and dissemination. The State has implemented a procedure for collecting 
vocational education data that has reduced reporting requirements for local 
schools, consolidated financial reporting systems, and improved the accuracy of 
the data. The Advispry Council has reconnended that the State develop an evalua- 
tion model for federally funded programs, for use by Jocal education agencies. 
The State is currently developing a process for the comprehensive and uniform* 
evaluation of vocational programs supported by state, federal and local funds. 
The evaluation process will compare the relevant range of offerings to labor 
markets and student needs; results will be used to assist schools in planning 
for program improveuent. 

ACCESS TO PROGRAMS , ^ 

The Advisory Council has made numerous recommendations concerning^access; e.g., 
that the State Plan suggest enrollment and funding targets for disadvantaged 
Black and linguistic minority youth, that incentives be offered to school systems 
to hire more minority teachers and administrators, that enrollment of special 
needs students be increased, that greater emphasis be placed on counseling and 
support services designed to overcome sex bias and stereotyping in vocational 
education, etc. The State has responded vigorously and creatively to these 
recommendations. A new monitoring system for program access 'for minority, handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, limited English proficient and female populations has been 
implemented. Enrollment patterns are now being examined at the six digit 0. E. 9 
Codejevel to ensure adequate representation of all populations. The State has 
acted to provide funding incentives for both programs and professional develop- 
ment designed to increase minority enrollments and staffing. The State has 
funded joint Occupational Education/Special Education projects. The State has 
funded a study of attitudes of female students who have chosen non-traditional 
areas of study, as well as several statewide workshops to increase staff aware- 
ness of sex equity issues. These and many other significant projects and 
leadership activities have resulted in increased access to quality vocational 
education by the priority populations set forth in the Vocational Education Act. 
Approximately 200,000 student in Massachusetts are directly benefiting from the 
improvement and extension of quality vocational education made possible with 
VEA funds. Of these, approximately 55,000 students (Including 7,000 minorities 
and 30,000 handicapped and disadvantaged students) are being served in intensive 
vocational skills training programs and supportive services. 
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The Michigan Advisory Council for Vocational Education 



Has Made a Difference 



Since the formation of the State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education in. Michigan in April 1969, the Council has had a significant 
impact on vocational education— it has made a difference. 

Early recommendations of the Council that were implemented by the 
•State Board of. Education concerned the development of clear-cut goals 
and objectives for vocational education 1n the State. The^Council also 
urged the formation of local advisory councils which became mandated as 
part of the Department of Education's "Program Standards of Quality." 

Additional recommendations that have been satisfactorily implemented 
concerned Increased and improve^ occupational guidance, counseling, and 
placement services; increased access to secondary vocational programs 
through the area program concept; Increased services for handicapped and 
disadvantaged persons; increased public awareness of vocational programming; 
and the development of cooperative program planning at the local level. 

As early as 1973, the Council advocated that women should be considered 
disadvantaged and that they be given special consideration 1n vocational 
programming. Later, 1n 1978, the Council aggressively persuaded the 
Deiartment to hire the first Sex Equity Coordinator under PL 94-482 « 

Placement services became a separate line item 1n the State Plan 
for Vocational Education in 1973-74. The revision of the format of the 
State Plan in 1976 to Include measurable objectives was a very successful 
Council effort. 

The development of performance objectives, competency based educa- 
tion, increased and improved professional development activities, and 
the development of vocational teacher education standards have been very 
active recommendations of the Council and continue to be important fac- 
> tors in the improvement of vocational education. 
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Finances have long been a major factor 1n the development and 
improvement of vocational education. The Council has two major 
successes 1n this area: 

1) the Council conducted a study of the "added cost' 1 
. of vocational education which led to the develop- 
ment of leglslatloft and policy for fundlng^secondary 
vocational programs, Jhe Legislative appropriation \ 
grew from $3 million to almost $30 million between 

1971 and 1980 as a result of this study. 

2) with Increased funding, both federal and state, the 
Council demanded Increased accountability from the 
Department of Education. As the result, a standard- 
ized expenditure-revenue report 1s now required from 
every approved vocational program. 

Finally, evaluation of vocational programs was a concern of the 
Council from Its Inception. Progress 1n this area has been slower 
than others, but as of 1981-82, local evaluation systems for secon- 
dary and postsecondary programs were 1n place. When asked why the 
Department of Education finally Implemented the local evaluations, 
a staff person replied, "Because the Council 'beat' on us>enough- 
to make us do It." ' 
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SELECTED STUDIES AND REPORTS FROM 
THE MISSOURI ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

STUDIES - REPORTS - PROJECTS (1969-1982): 

A Modal For Evaluating Vocational Education (For State Agencies) 

Task Force 1990 - A study of the needs of vocational education in Missouri 
through, 1990 ■" 

Program Evaluation Project (For State & Local Vocational Education Programs) 

Local Planning Handbook 

Testimony before Federal Trade Commission on proprietary schools in Missouri 

Testimony given to State senate and house committee deciding on regulation of 
proprietary vocational schools in Missouri 

Reviewed and promulgated studies of vocational education research, curriculum 
and exemplary programs for the past 10 years (includes reviewing ' RFP *s at 
' the regional level under the 'old 1 law) 

Worked with a Statewide project (the only prototype in the c6untry) tor 12 
years to create a Statewide Jop Placement/Development Program for 
secondary, postsecondary and adult completers. This avoids a conflict with 
the Job Services Division 

Completed a study on the "Structure, Function and Use of Local Vocational 
Advisory Committees" 

Updated the study on Local Vocational Committees* and attempted to determine 
the impact of the local committees 

Completed study and published "A Missouri Priority For Vocational Education - 
It's Needs And Successes" t 

Helped to keep vocational education administration within education in the 
State and not under labor * 

Conducted public hearings and summarized local responses for 12 years in 
Missouri 

Helped to develop non-discriminatory . admissions criteria to vocational 
programs in Missouri 

Prepared and distributed a new handbook for local education agencies and 
citizens serving on vocational advisory committees 

Completed monitoring procedures (on-site) for vocational programs in Missouri 
for 12 years and rendered written reports 

Completed an in-depth study of- the allocation of federal funds for vocational 
education 
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SELECTED STUDIES A.ND REPORTS 'MACVE . 



Helped to determine relevancy of on-gofrig programs in Che vocational youth 
organizations and made, recommendations tor change 

Worked with the State Employment and Training Council otr studying the 
employment and training needs and the vocational education needs of the 
State 

3 • - 

Helped* to change an outdated management information system dealing with 
vocational education (or partial labor supply) and labor market needs to a 
more^moderh and inclusive system to be used for estimation and evaluation 

Worked w ith the State on tfte Section 107 State Plan Committee to attempt to 
get the plan approved and signed off by' the Council in the .prescribed time 
frame 0 % 

• , » 
Developed special reports for the Congressional Delegation to better 
understand the problems and successes of vocational education in Missouri 

Helped the U.S. Department of Education evaluate selected 0 programs Of 
vocational career education in Missouri > * 

Helped to secure special funding to the State for improved career decision 
making from NO ICC 

Worked with the State Employment and Training Council to determine funding 
priorities for the Governor's programs 

Helped to create manual for 1 vocational education and industry to ' work 
together for increasing productivity » 

Reviewed and made recommendations for improvement of programs for dropouts 
from vocational and non-vocational programs at Che secondary level in 
Missouri schools - '* ' 

Studied and made special recommendations for the 'urban areas for vocational 
education in Missouri ** * 

Completed an extensive survey on not only the enrollments af minorities and 
women in vocational education, but also the attitudes of families about the 
courses * 

Surveyed and reported on principles and policies agreed upon by State and 
local vocational administrators in Missouri 



Date Mailed: May 26, 1982 
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SUMMARY REPORT . * 

of the , <*4^ 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THE MONTANA ADVISORY COUNCIL 
for. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
. (1968 to present) 

The Montana Advisory Council for Vocational Education over the past twelve 
years has gone beyond meeting the federal mandates in effecting the quality of 
vocational education for Montana's students. 

The Council has contributed torthe overall improvement of vocational 

f 

education by » 

LISTENING AND PROMOTING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

-conducting one, to six public hearings per year to solicit an 
expression o^f local ideas and concerns relating to vocational 
education 

-acting «a liaiion between specific groups (Governor 1 * Office,, 
organized labor, business and industry, special interest groups, 
other governmental agencies, local vocational educators, and 
the Of f ice of Public Instruction) , agencies, and vocational education 
r -conducting numerous studies or special projects on public 

information and awareness of vocational education (TV, radio, media) 

-meeting with NACVE/SACVE, and congressional delegations regarding 
Montana's vocational concerns; gathering and disseminating information 
on Montana vocational education 
rproviding legislative assistance to the Montana Legislative Assembly 

by supplying data on vocational enrollments, programs and finance; 

testifying on behalf of legislation important to vocational education 

STUDYING VOCATIONAL ISSUES 

-A Survey of Present and Potential Post secondary Programs in Montana 
-A Review of Selected Postsecondary Vocational Health Occupations 

Programs in Montana 
-A Survey of the Effectiveness of Local Vocational Advisory 
Committees in Montana (school administrators, *local advisory 
committee members, and school administrators) 
-A Study of the Funding Support System for Vocational Education 

in Montana * 
-A Study of Employer /Student Attitudes Toward Vocational Education 
-Survey of 549 Vocational Teachers 
-Vocational Certification Study 

-A Comprehensive Study of the State Evaluation System for Vocational 
Education in Montana 

-numerous data gathering and informational studies have been conducted 
during the past 12 years 
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ADVISING AND RECQMMENDING (based on research and gathering of input) 

- j . 

-Inservice training for Vocational Teachers • 
-Vocational Certification Standards 

-Guidelines for disadvantaged and Handicapped (i ' ' 

-Local Plana for Vocational Education (including advisory committee) 
-Review Vocational Education Policies 

-Management. Information System (Data Gathering System for State) > 

-Cooperative efforts among Agencies concerning with Training 

-Public Relations / 4 

-Financial Support 1 "% ■ 

-Manpower Data; Regional Employment. Data - its Use in voc. planning 

-Accreditation of Private Vocational Schools 

-Job Placement 

-Course standards and Titles 
-Articulation of Vocational Education 
-Adult Vocational Education 

-Competency Testing (before and after entering Voc-Techs) 
-Accountability 

-Career counseling and career awareness 
-Review of Postsecondary State Policies 
-Asaess employment needs 
-Local Advisory Committees 
-Performance Based Instruction 

-Teacher preparation necessary for vocational education 

-Role and Scope of Vocational Education , 

-Review of Funding and Governance Structure in State 

-•Review Vocational Philosophy* Rules* Regulations 

-Non traditional Vocational Education (overcoming sex role typing) 

-Follow-up, Systems of Students and Employers 

-Student Organizations 

-CETA liaison 

-State Plan 

^•New and Emerging Occupational Emphasis 
-Evaluation -Rteview of System 

-Funding levels for state administration and state support -of local programs 
Other . . . . 



EVALUATING 



-encouraging improvement Tof vocational education through 
evaluation of effectiveness and accomplishments of vocational 
programs at the state and local level in terms of goals" and 
objectives 'contained in the jtate Plan * 

-participating in secondary and postsecondary evaluations of 
programs as team members or monitors of the system 

REPORTING 

-annual evaluation reports of the effectiveness of the Stat'es 
vocational education programs* services* and activities is 
prepared and distributed to local,, state, and national offices. 

-special reports, projects* position statements, and projects are 
prepared and disseminated 

ASSISTING 

Local advisory committee development 
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ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENT OP THE 
NEBRASKA ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



One of the Nebraska Advisory Council's main priorities, has been to generate 
more community involvement by stimulating increased activity from local advisory 
councils.- Prior to 1977, local advisory councils existed on a voluntary basis. 
After the passage of LB 94-48 2 local councils became a requirement. The State 
Council went considerably beyond the position of "providing technical*assistance 
when requested," in generating local council activity. At the present time*the*> 
level of local advisory council activity is at an all time high in the history 
of the state. * As a result there is more community involvement in support of 
vocational programs than at any other time previous. To promote local advisory 
council activity, the state Coancil daveloped a handbook for local council 
members and two slide films. Many workshops and drive-in conferences were . 
Scheduled bo help orient local advisory councils with their duties and respon- 
sibilities. At the present time there are over 3,000 volunteer persons in 
Nebraska who are serving on local vocational education advisory councils. The 
Council has taken the lead on this activity with coordinated input from the 
State Division, of Vocational Education and the postsecondary technical community 
college areas of the state. 

Advising the State Board on policy matters arising out of the administra- 
tion of programs has received .major emphasis by the Nebraska Council. A major 
policy change was to provide relief to local educational agencies on tne 
financing of local programs. The State Board, upon the urging by the State 
Council, has adopted a policy that there should be more state involvement in the 
^upport of vocational programs. Legislative Bill 318 was designed to implement 
this policy. Considerable support was generated but the bill failed during the 
last session of the legislature. More assistance is being solicited from the 
Nebraska Vocational Association, the State School Boards, and the school* 
administrators before the next legislative session. Policy recommendations to 
the State Board have also been offered on the responsibilities, purposes, and 
roles of vocational education in the state and the posture for maintaining a 
meaningful linkage with CETA in the administration of both programs. All policy 
recommendations have been accepted by the State Board for Vocational Education 
and have been or are in. the process of being incorporated into the State Board's' 
policy manual. \ * ^ 

The Nebraska Advisory Council for Vocational Education ha& identified 
itself as a change agenct to bring about change wherever delimiting factors 
emerge .which restrict the availability of vocational education to people within 
the state. The availability of well-trained vocational teachers has been 
identified as a delimiting factor and appeared as a major obstacle to expanding 
vocational education in the long-range future. The state Council developed a 
master plan for recruiting more people into the teaching ranks whefe a teacher 
shortage appeared to be a limiting, factor. Every agency that could exert an 
impact on recruiting of teachers was invited to attend a series of workshops. 
The State Division was highly pleased that the State Council became involved in 
the recruiting of -'teachers because there were many activities the State Council 
could <io more effectively than the Division of -Vocational Education. 

Goal 1 of the Nebraska 9t*£e Plan for Vocational Education iL to make 
vocational education available ^to more people who could benefit from the 
opportunity. In 1970, there were 60,583 persons enrolled in vocational 
education courses in the state. In 1980, the total enrollment was 102,380. 
Many force3 working together have contributed to this accomplishment. 
Vocational Education has received good support from the State Board for 
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Vocational Education and the State Division for Vocational Education has • 
provided effective teadership and valuable consultative assistance which has 
reached 42,000 more persons during that time. <x 

Another activity which the State" Council accomplished more effectively than 
other agencies was- to conduct a follow-up of the comprehensive program review 
visits as a third p*arty evaluator. The Council has completed and summarized a 
follow-up of all program reviews that were completed during the school year of 
1978-79. Data were summarized into ten tables which indicate the frequency 
recommendations were offered and the extent recommendations were implemented. 

OtJher areas where the State Advisory Council for Vocational Education has 
mi.de significant contributions to extending the effectiveness of vocational 
education in Nebraska: 

Expanding vocational education in correctional institutions. . 

2. The interface between Vocational Education and Economic Development has 
been considerably strengthened. 

3. As a result of a joint resolution with the State Employment and 
Trairfing Council, an activity is underway to develop a state-wide 
policy for employment and training* All segments from" the educational 

' sector are in place. Only those components from CETA and Labor need to 
be added. o(Appendix A) 

4. 4. Supply/demand data on employment and training for both the public and 
private sectors have been compiled using the Office of Education Code 
Areas so that' planners can tell how well* the needs_ have been met. 

5. The Council has given considerable emphasis to increasing the. nontradi- 
tional enrollment in the vocational program areas. This has been a 
goal in the State Plan which has been Closely monitored. The 
percentage of females on the local and State Advisory Councils has also 
been considerably increased through stimulation from the State Council. 

6. The overall planning effort for vocational education in Nebraska has 
been strengthened through State Council encouragement and supportive 
effort. State Plan preparation in Nebraska is now a year-around 
activity with input oefore the Fact rather than after. State Plan 
goals are now visuable objectives to all teachers rather than part of a 
required document. Input and involvement in preparation of the Local 
Plan for Vocational Education is now a more meaningful activity. 

7. Scope and participation in vocational student organizations has been 
strongly emphasized and encouraged by the State Council. Accomplish- 
ment data have been closely monitored and published in annual reports 
wlong with status data on the number of meetings, when meetings are/ 
held, and the number of days out of school while participating in ^ 
vocational student activities. Teachers and administrators now have 
parameters by which administrative decisions can be made in managing 
vocational student activities. 

8. The state Council scheduled a public meeting with Congressman Bereuter 
on the supply/demand for machine tool operators in Nebraska. Employers 
and educational institutions were in attendance and solutions were 
offered which- would help allocate the" shortage of machine-tool workers 
in Nebraska. 
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*RAF**£OR DISCUSSION ONLY. 

NEVADA SACVE 



ITS IMPACT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Nevada SACVE, over its twelve years of existence, has at temped to 
remain cognizant at all times of its role and responsibility. The Council 
recognizes its role as being adv i sory and as such honors both the State Board 
for Vocational Education's legal and moral obligation to administer - make the 
final decision - on vocational education. Through the advisory process esta- 
blished in Nevada and under P.L. 9*4-*»82 t the Council serves as a positive lead- 
ership force in vocational education. 

Since the Council does not administer programs, it is difficult to specify 
those activities which have resulted in the improvement of vocational education 
as any decisive clear cut examples are co-mingled with the administrative process. 
For this reason the activities most impacting upon vocational educat : on can be 
devided Into t»vo groups, those which resulted from direct advice and involvement 
of the Council and those which are solel y at tr i bu table to Council decision and 
direction. 

ACTIVITIES STRONGLY IMPACTED BY THE NEVADA COUNCIL 

1. !n 1976, Council members and a broad base of individuals worked in 
unison to develop Nevada's ffrst policy document for vocational education. In 
i9?9 f after Council recommendation, the Board in its policy recodification 
reviewed, updated and made the "Principles and Policies for Vocational Educa- 
tion", a part of Nevada state policy for education. * >a ~' 

2. In 1979, the Council worked extensively on the development of a formal 
process and materials for program evaluation. After recommendation from the 
Council, the evaluations statewide were initiated and each year the Council makes 
recommendations for evaluation improvement. 

j. The Cot^ncM.has from its inception conducted independent research on a 
brgad ba^e of vocat^pnal educat Ion . I ssues .rang ing fj/m State Funding Needs of 
Vocat ; onal Education to Barriers to Teenage Employment. Recommendations resulting 
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from research have resulted «n udmTnistrat ive efforts to Improve services In the 
following areas (not all inclusive): 

a. teachers Inservice pn teaching the bastes In vocational, 
education; 

b. shifting emphasis f^or use of Public Law 9^82 subpart 3 
funds to teacher inservice and curriculum development 
from research and exemplary activities; 

c. provide inservice for all school personnel in the area of 

philosophy of vocational education and the State Board's 

r. 

Principles and Policies of Vocational Education. 

b . As a result of joint cooperation and encouragement, the Five-Year 
Plan for Vocational Education now contains recommended standards for vocational 
education. * 

$. The Nevada Council has worked for nearly two years on the Nevada 
legislature's Commission on Teacher Certification and Standards. In 1982, 
Proposed standards have been submitted and endorsed by the Nevada Council. 



ACTIVITIES INITIATED AND COMPLETED SOLELY BY THE COUNCIL 

The Nevada Council has over its life attempted to serve as an advocate p> 
everyone for vocational education. The following results have favorably impacted 
upon vocational education: * • 

1. Developed and distributed television and radio spot announce- 
ments to improve the image of, and provide information about 
vocational education. 



2. Conducted statewide outstanding vocational student recognition. 

3. Developed and publish "The Note Pad", an Information newsletter 
about vocational education for educators and the general public. 
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h. Wrote, worked fui and achieved the passage of State Legislation 
for the State's first financial contribution to replace and 
repair worn cut and broken down equipment i n ' voca t ional programs 
across the state. 

No discussion on the impact of the Nevada SACVE would be complete without 
touching on the reoccurring change which results frc the Council's existence. 
In Nevada, change continues ro occur resulting in be er program planning, 
dt'Ivery, evaluation and accountability through the review process. While 
major shifts or significant change occurs through written recommendation, re- 
finement and improvement of service is on going as a result of the dialogue 
which goes on between the Counci Instate Board and the Board's staff, 

1 i 

Finally, the diversity and influence of the SACVE 1 s members give credence 
and strengtn for dynamic change in vocational education. Realistically, it can 
be said that vocational education is not controlled by any Single group or 
individual. State Boards, Governors, State Legislatures and Local Boards of 
Education all play critical roles in the continued offering and improvement of 
vocational education. Council members, who are vocationally informed and with 
strong roots in the economy of the state become allies to program operators and 
administrators. The anticipation of administrators to the SACVE's reactions in 
and of itself, creates change which goes undocumented 'in reports. Being informed 
representative of both the noneducation and education communities, members of 
Councils assist in developing the atmosphere for change in vocational education ^ 
with those Individuals not directly administering programs but by virtue of budget 
and law making control change for improvement. Frequently, change which may not 
be widely popular, but that is for the good of the students who want, need and will 
benefit from vocational educa t Ion t ,can be made because the State Director and State 
Board For Vocational Education has interacted with the Council and knows the Council 
will support the effort. • 
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NEW JERSEY ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
28 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08608 



In reviewing the multi-faceted directions and accomplishments of 
the- New Jersey Advisory Council on Vocational Education during the past 
twelve years, it Is Interesting to note that Federal Public Law 90-576 
and the subsequent legislation. Public Law, 94-482, has virtually 
projected SACVE into a role which has affected, not only vocational 
education, but also the policies and direction of the Governor's Office, 
the Department of Labor and Industry and other agencies and networks 
involved in the task of providing training for jobs. 

The New Jersey Council has produced more than one hundred 
recommendations dealing with policy and administration of vocational 
education, manpower training and occupational training. In the 
implementation of the various recommendations of Council over the years, 
the following represents a notable series of accomplishments that can be 
directly attributable to the work, activities and studies of the New 
Jersey Advise* y Council: 

1; Expanded greater representation and involvement of the 
general public and other agencies in the process for 
developing the State Board of Education vocational education 
State Plan. Q 

2. Served as a catalyst and active participant in the 
development of a State evaluation mechanism. 

3. Organized conferences of State Education Agencies and 
Manpower Training Agencies for the purpose of stimulating 
the delivery of program services in a coordinated manner. 

4. Council's work and studies concerning coordination of program 
delivery became instrumental in the Governor's effort to 
establish an Office of Policy and Planning at the State level. 

5. Stimulated the development of a funding mechanism to 
provide for more equitable distribution of Federal and 
State vocational funds for program development. 

6. Drought into sharper focus the contributions of business, 
labor and industry as a possible resource and advisor in 
the development of vocational, occupational and manpower 
training programs. 



SUMMARY OF NEW JERSEY ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS SINCE 1969 



Telephone '609) 292-7970 or 7] 
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7. Held conference! end produced models end materials' 

to stimulate the growth of end the effective implementation 
of locel district creft end general advisory coeeiitteee. 

8. Served ee resource to Stete end National legislative end 
governmental agencies end the generel public in natters 
relating to vocational education. 

9. Produced a report on governance, which reeulted in the 
development of e model for coordinetion of vocetional 
end manpower services. 

10. Wes instrumentel in the development of State legislation 
which provided for the inclusion of the Proprietary schopl 
system as a partner with public education in vocational 
training. 

11. Effectively served as a catalyst in providing for the 
vocational and skill training of students within the 
non-profit and non-public school system. 

12. Produced for State use, a special analytical study on 
the cost and funding of vocational education in Mew 
Jerssy. 

13. Conducted twelve Annual Public Meetings to facilitate 
public interest and input in the development, of 
vocational education.- 
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NEW YORK STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON VO CAT ION AL EDUCATION 

Albany, N«w York 12230 



CONTRIBUTIONS 
1969-1982 



Over the past 12 years New. York's Council has made 133 recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Regents, the State Education Department (SED) and 
other State authorities such as the legislature and the Governor, Of 
these, over half were largely accomplished, a third have been partly 
implemented, and fifteen percent were not acted upon yet, 

A few of the Councils recommendations which were enacted by the 
Regents and have contributed to the advancement of vocational, adult, 
and career education are; 

Develop a position paper on vocational education. The SED 
did so in 1971 and used it as*-the basis for statewide : 
vocational education policy-making. 

Produce and widely distribute a mini-plan for vocational 
education. The advent of the mini-plan had two positive 
effects: it gave local educational agencies key State 
Plan data in time for preparing Vocational Education Act*' 
(VEA) proposals; and it broadened the audience which t 
A received State Plan information. 

Support a statewide conference for members of local advisory 
councils. These periodic conferences, co-sponsored by the 
SED and our Council, orient new local co.uicil members to 
their duties and keep experienced members abreast of 
current issues' in vocational education — eight have been 
held to date. 

Form separate state level advisory councils on Career 
Education and Adult Learning Services. Both these councils 
have NYSACVE representatives on them and have contributed 
greatly to their respective fields. 

Improve the datk collection system. The Occupational Educa- 
tion Reporting System (OERS) , which is an individual 
student-record system, will be fully implemented by 1986 
and should result in data which are much more useful to 
local and State decision-makers. 

develop more appropriate services for the handicapped, 
and coordinate services with the Office for Vocational 
Rehabilitation (OVR); The SED held regional conferences 
on the needs of the handicapped. Improved coordination 
among the Offices of Occupational and Continuing Education 
(00CE), OVR, and the Office of Children with Handicapping 
Conditions has resulted. 



Room 1104, 99 Washington Av«nu« 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 

Pa,-'- • 

In addition to its success in advising the Regents, the Council 
played a major role in the development of the statewide local evalua- 
tion system. Many of its recommendations including the use of on-' 
site visits; the importance of local control; and the need for 
assessors to visit classrooms and see equipment, students, and 
teachers; were crucial in making the System workable and useful to 
local educational agencies. Council member* have served as external 
assessors on the evaluation teams and will continue to do so. 

As an important adjunct to carrying out its legal responsibilities 
for advice and evaluation, the Council has adopted a third mission 
to act as an advocate for vocational, career and adult education, This 
mission of advocacy is very important, for it has become apparent to 
our Council that vocational education has a story. to tell. It is our 
job not only to point out those "wrongs" which require redress, but 
also to highlight the successes, to emphasise and publicise all that . 
is "rieht" in vocational education in New York State. We have a system 
of which we can be proud, but* we must work even harder to make it more 
accessible and accountable. 

In carrying out its "advocacy" role, the Council issued five 
reports or. equity for men, women and minorities in vocational educa- 
tion. Or.e paper. "The Occupational Status of Women in New York State," 
was distributed by the SED's sex equity coordinator at a conference in 
Portugal. Our paper on vocational student organisations led to the 
SED's issuing its first statewide policy statement on this topic. 

The Council's activities geared toward publicising vocational 
education's benefits have included distributing a- newsletter which 
describes the activities of local councils and vocational programs; 
•jiving awards to businesses, labor organisations , and local councils 
for their contributions to vocational education; and issuing the 
"Mew Yorker's I-tiniguide to Vocational Education", which gives key 
facts and figures about vocational education in New York, past ana) 
present. 

The Council has also been most active in corresponding with the 
State legislature and Congress regarding tne necessity for adequate 
funding for vocational education. We hope that our legislative^ 
efforts will be successful and allow us to continue a long tradition 
of service to the people of New York. 

An important side effect of the Council's activities has been 
the development of a strong group of former Council members who are 
advocates of vocational, career and adult education. "These people, 
from their tremendously diverse backgrounds and successful careers, 
have added a considerable positive image to vocational education. 

Finally, it would be fair to state that education in New York 
State has been guided by many articulate, concerned and gifted Board 
members, administrators and teachers. The Council's role has been 
to sharpen their focus, to alert these people to more efficient and 
effective -anarer.ent of. resources and to increase the rate of change. 
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North Carolina Advisory found 1 Impact/Fact Sheet 



• The North Carolina Advisory "Council called for an Overall Policy on 
Vocational Education. In response, the General Assembly of the State 
declared that vocational education is to be an "integral part of the 
educational process." Moreover, the State's legislative body declared 
its intent "to appropriate funds for each fiscal-year to support the 
purposes of vocational education." 

• The North Carolina Advisory Council pointed out that the higher educa- 
tion institutions were not responsive to the needs of vocational 
teacher education. In responding, ,the Higher Education Board declared 
that" vocational teacher education was to be a top priority for the five- 
year period, 1977-83. 

•. The North Carolina Advisory Council pointed out thr "guidance system" in 
the State was best described as a. "non-system" and called for an overall 
plan on guidance. The State Board of Education has now developed a 
Comprehensive Guidance Plan for the public schools, 

t The North Carolina Advisory Council pointed out that the State, Board ought 
to determine the equipment needs for the public schools. A survey will be 
undertaken in 1982-83 in response to this recommendation. 

• The North Carolina Advisory .Council was the first entity to point out the 
heed for a different funding formula for vocational-technical education in 
the community college institutions. Whil£ this concept has not been 
resolved, it is being discussed and promoted by other organizations. 

• The North Carolina Advisory Council pointed out a need for an interagency 
agreenient between the State Board and the State Employment and Training 

. Council. Such an agreement was signed in 1978, creating expanding contact 
between education and CETA. / 

t The North Carolina Advisory Council has pointed out through its studies 
the need for local citizens to be involved on loca\advisory councils. 
Based on these studies, workshops have been held and others are being 
planned. More than 2,000 local citizens are now involved in local decision- 
making relative to education. 

• The North Carolina Advisory Council has involved more than 15,000 local 
citizens through its yearly hearing. *Each year the concerns of the citizens 
have been provided to the State's educational leadership and used in the • 
planning process as well as Council recommendations. 

• The North Carolina Advisory Council was, at that time (1980), the only 
council in the nation that had a joint project with the State Employment 
and Training CouncB (SETC) to identify the extent to which evaluation 
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activities were being conducted by State agencies. All of the proposed 
rewrites on CETA contain provisions for evaluating programs. 

The North Carolina Advisory Council commissioned a thorough Statewide 
Assessment/Evaluation of Occupational Programs for Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Students. Recommendations in the areas of programming, coor- 
dination, and policy were offered to the State Boards and State and 
national legislators. 

The North Carolina Advisory Council has ado p te dap ^pe r^e n 1 1 e d '^h* 

cuti ve 

y 

( ite- 
rated whole for State planning purposes. 

The North Carolina Advisory Council, in 1977, called for a Master Plan for 
the State's Education Boards. One Board has its plan in place, another is 
working on its plan, and another has not yet developed its component part. 

The North Carolina Advisory Council asked the State Goard to develop new 
approaches to reduce public school dropouts. While the State Board nas 
studied the issue, little has happened. However, the Governor will hold 
a major Conference on the Dropout in May 1982. 

The North Carolina Advisory Council recommended that a consistent policy 
on adult education be developed. While this issue has been addressed in 
a limited way, it seems clear that this will grow into a major problem 
area in the years to come, with possible State legislative action. 

The North Carolina Advisory Council has developed and distributed (updated 
and in its fourth printing) "The North Carolina Story." It summarizes the 
- history and development of vocational education in the State. The docu- 
ment is used by several college professors in their classes. More than 
25,000 copies have been distributed since 1978. 

The North Carolina Advisory Council attempts to .serve as a "bridge" between 
and among the various educational Boards and major organizations in the 
State. Since the State has four major, independent Boards involved in 
education and training, a need exists to facilitate coordination among 
these^principals. t - 

The North Carolina Advisory Council has had more than 100 people to serve 
as members. They are now more knowledgeable about the operations of the 
educational enterprise of the State. 
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Sessonsib'lit^s and 
Pecuirarents 

4 



North Dakota State Advisory Council 
Response/Action „ 



I. Provide technical assistance (1) 
to eligible recipients 
and local advisory councils 
as may be requested by the 
recipients to establish and 
operate local advisory (2) 
councils. 



SACVE has prepared materials 
th*t can be used by LACVE's. 
They are available free by 
contacting the SACVE Office." 

Projects completed and materials ' 

available upon request: 
. a. LACVE Action Kit - portfolio 
to be used by LACVE members 
for their committee work, 

b. Two slide tape presentations. 
They explain the duties 

and responsibilities of. 
LACVE members. 

c. -tACVE handbook - 2 printings. 
A handbook explaining the 
duties and responsibilities 

of LACVf member** 

d. Brochures: 2 explaining 
Advisory Committees and" 

6 developed for parents, * 
school board members, 
students, f general public, 
business/Indus try/labor 
and teachers/counselors. 

e. Vocational Program Assessment 
Orientation Package. It 
includes Instructors briefing, 
advisory committee step by 
step procedures, and assessment 
process. For instructors with 
advisory committee members. 



f. A survey on the involvement and 
effectiveness of vocational 
education committee members. 

A contractual study which included 
a detailed report and brochure. 

g. Program Assessment Profile Form, 
For advisory committee members 

^«nd vocational education instructors 
to be used 1n making periodic 
review of program elements. 
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Responsibilities and 
Requirements 



North Dakota State. Advisory Council 
■ Response/Action 



Meeting, anti» rules 

A. The SACVE shall meet within 
30 calendar days after 
certification. ...-and shall 

select chairperson. 

The time, place, manner of 
reetings , as well as the 
councils operating procedures 
and staffing, shall be as 
provided by the rules of 
the SACVE. The rules shall 
provide for not less than- one 
public meeting each year at 
which the public is given an 
opportunity to "express views 
concerning the vocational 
education program of the 
state. 



(1) SACVE 8ylaws/Cbnst1tutiqn were 
revised June ]S\ 1981. All 
members have copies. 



(2) Meetings, 
staffing 



^Anq procedures and 
Mned in bylaws. 



{3) Bylaws requi. alic hearing. 

FY 79 * FY 80 rY 81 

4-25-79 4-24-80 4-21-81 
Input received at SACVE hearings, 
is submitted to SBVE. 



V. Staf* and services 

The SACVE is authorized: . 

A. Tp obtain the services of 
professional, technical, 
and clerical personnel as 
•nay oe necessary. to enable 
it to carry out its functions 
described. .. .Such personnel 
shall not include staff 
members of SBVE and shall be 
subject only to the super- 
vision and .direction of 
SACVE with respect to all 
services performed by them. 



(1) SACVE employs: 

Executive Director: Winston H 
November 15, 1971 to present 



Dolve 



Administrative Assistant: Lorraine Relnl 
September 11, 1972 to present 

The staff is employed on a part-time 
basis (usually 3/4 time' or amount of 
time required to carry out duties and 
responsibilities.) 



To contract for such services 
as may be necessary .to carry 
tout its evaluation functions, 
independent of programmatic 
and administrative control 
by other State boards, agencies 
or individuals. • 



(1) SACVE contracted for services during ✓ 
FY 79-dl as follows: . , 
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CONTRACTUAL SERVICES FY 79-81 



PROJECT CONTRACTOR CONSULTANT TRAVEL PRODUCTION 
FEE COST 



3th Annual Committees 



. 1 and 2 


Lyle Sorum 


300,00 


210,00 




Speaker for ND5BA 


Oon McDowel 1 


300.00 


169.72 




Evaluation -Instrument 
Vocational Programs 


unu ** ur. rtavara 


*3 enn nn 
J , DUU . UU 


493. 82 


*5 enc no 


Instrument for Effective* 
ness of VE Programs 


Lyle Sorum 


t 

o inn nn 
2,100.00 


ono nn 


600.00 


LACVE Effectiveness 
* . Survey 


Lyle Sorum 


*5 nnn nn 


QOO "30 
7CC , OC 


1 ,559,39 


Design 6 Brochures, ' 


Ly*e; Sorum 


600,00 






10th Annual Commfttees 


Lyle Sorum. / 


*5nn nn 


Joe. 1 b 




Speaker for NO Guidance 


Jean Thompson 




428.18 


0 


LACV£ Slide Presenta- 

bi on 


Lyle Sorum 


850.00 


187.50 


3,054.16^ 


Assessments -2 VE 
programs 


Lyle Sorum 


200.00 




451.72 


Final Oetailed LACVE 
Survey report 


Lyle Sorum 


! 

700.00 




100.57 


Planning Session - 
Executive Committee 


Lyle sTorum 


128.00 


172.00 




Represent SACVE at . ' 
Western States- Con f. 


Reuben Guenthner 




300.00 




Special Needs Workshop 


UNO - Or. Navara 


615.73 


795'. 38 


4,220.35 


lQtjh Apnual Committee 2 
& review proposals 


Lyle Sorum 


175.00 


234.40 




Speaker N0S8A . 


Jim Davidson 


■ 500.00 


401.83 




Shew LACVE fill* at 

All Service Conf. f 


Steve Krohn 


100.00 


144.42 




11th Annual Committees 
1 & 6 


Lyle Sorum 


250.00 


480.52 




Speaker NDSBA 


Don Erickson 


300.00 






31th Annual Committee 5 
Mth Annual Review 
Assessment - 3 VE 

' programs 


Candace^Fuglesten 125.00 
Lyle Sorum 125.00 

Lyle Sorum r 1 ,500.00 < 


106.75 
129.75 

171.00 


1,131.31 


Design 2 brochures 


Lyle Sorum 


200.00 




853.03 


PROBE - North Oakota 
VE review 

Follcwup of VE Students 


Mid-Corttinent 
Surveys/Frazee 
UNO - Navara 


3,000.00 
3,000.00 


332.00 


1,050.00 
4,429.35 


Followup of Home Ec. 


UNO - Crawford 


2,048.00 


1,664.00 


3,25^.00 


TOTALS 


23,916. 71 


8,003.74 


24,209.50 
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^sponsibil I cis's and 
Requirements 



North Oakota State Advisory Council 
Response/Action 



'•♦embers of the SACVE and itjs . 
staff, while serving on' the 
business of the council, may 
receive subsistence, travel 
allowances, and compensation 
in accordance with State law, 
regulations, and practices 
applicable to persons perform- 
ing comparable duties and 
services. 



VI. Fiscal Control 

A. The SACVE shall designate an 
appropriate State agency or 
other public agency* eligible 
to receive funds under the Act, 
to act as its fiscal agent for 
Purposes cf disbursement and 
accounting and for having its 
accounts audited at least every 
*wo years. The fiscal agent 
snail send a copy of the audit 
reocrt to the Secretary of 
Education. 

3. The expenditure of the council 
funds is determined solely by * 
the SACVE for carrying out its 
functions except as provided 
m 104.95 (b). Council 
funds may not be diverted or 
"^programmed for any other pur- 
pose £y any State board, agency- 
or individual . 

. C. All expenditures of council funds 
shall be in accordance with" the 
budget approved by the Secretary 
of Education under the authority 
of 1Q4.93 (h). 

0. The State advisory council 
shall submit to the Secretary 
of Education a financial status 
report wlhin 90 days after the 
end of the fiscal year. 



(1) SACVE follows state Taw for 

travel reimbursement as follows: 



Meals 



Lodging 
Mileage 



(2) 



in- state 
out-of-state 
In-state 
out-of-stete 
in-state 
out-of-staite. 



(1) 



$17*00 per day 
,23.00 per day 
25.00 per day 
Actual 

25 cents mile 
18 cents mile 
Honorarium 1f not a- state or 
federal, employee: S3Q.00 per day 
prorated - based on usual amount 
of time required to travel to and 
from meeting ar\(* time at meeting. 



The State Board for Vocational 
Education. has been the fiscal 
agent since the council was 
established. The SACVE audit 
is 'included in the SBVE audit. 



(1) SACVE budqet is in compliance 
with legislation. Expenditures 

, are solely determined by the 
council, but SACVE has been 
supportive of special projects 
with the SBVE. 



(1) The Budget has always been 
approved by the Department of 
Education - In compliance. 



{}) The SACVE has submitted the 
financial status reports and 
they have not been questioned 
by the Department of Education- ' c\ 
in compliance. . 
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9 esaonsibi1ities" and 


North Dakota State Advisory C 


undl 


Sequi regents 


Response/Action 










D 


-FY 79 FY 80 F^ 


1 

f 81 



The SACVE shall prepare and 
submit to the Secretary of 
.Education and NACVE, through 
tne S8VE, within 90 days after 
the end of* the fiscal year 
an annual evaluation report 
under the authority of 
104. 91(e). This report 
shall include: 

% 

a. The results of the 
evaluations by SACVE of 
the effectiveness of 
programs* services, 
and activities carried 

out in the year under review 
in meeting the program goals 
r et for in the 5-year state 
plan and annual program plan. 

b. A review of the program 
evaluation results developed 
by the State under the ' 
authority of 104*401 . 

c. A review of the analysi's of 
the distribution of Federal 
funds within the State 
submitted by the State 
according to the annual * 
program plan, and the 
accountability report. 

d. Reconmended changes 1n programs, 
services, and activities as 

may be considered necessary 
by the SACVE based on the 
results of its evaluations. 

e. Comments on the reports of 
the State Manpower Services 
Council (ETC) and 



9th Annual 10th Annual 11th Annual 
Report Report Report 



The SACVE has fulfilled the 
requirements - See copies of 
the above reports. Each 
SACVE committee is given and 
assigned specific responslbili 
for their portion of the report 



ties ) 
t. / 



(2) Tile SACVE Annual Report format 

has been used as a model by seve/al 
states. It was reviewed with all 
SACVE 's attending the Western 
States Conference in. 1978. 



Identification of the voc. ed 
• and. employment and training 
needs of the State and the 
assessment of the extent 
to wnich voc. ed., employment 
training, voc. rehab., spec, 
ed. and other programs assisted 
under this and related Act 
represent a consistent, integrated 
and coordinated approach to 
meeting such needs. 
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'O hio Advisory Council for Vocational Education 
Brief Report" of CounciT^nncTs to Vocational Education in Ohio 



' INTRODUCTION 

The salient impact that State Advisory Councils make on vocational education has 
Its origin in the autonomous provisions that the Federal Government established. 
If the Council were appointed by the Vocational Division of Departments, of 
Education, the selection of personnel is such that they tend to be mutual admira- 
tion groups* In addition, such committees as these rarely have representative 
citizens who perceive broadly the potential services that vocational education 
brings to our people, the economy, and the strength of the country. 



ANALYSIS 

An analysis of the Ohio Council's leaderr^ip In the improvement of vocational 
education since its formation in 1969 points ta five major areas. They are: 

I. The recommendations that are presented in the Annual Evaluation Report. 

II. The assistance and leadership which is made available to local citizen 
advisory councils. 

III. The independent research that is conducted each year and presented to the 
public in the form of recommendations. 

IV. Providing a Public Meeting as a forum for both lay citizens and professionals 
to present recommendations. 

V. Preparing and distributing informative and unbiased publications relating 
to career and vocational /technical education. 



AREA - I 

During the 13 years since the Council's inception, 1t annually has made an average 
of seven carefully selected recommendations for corrective action or Improvements 
in vocational/technical education. The following year the Annual Evaluation Report 
reflects the action which has been taken in response to each of trie recommendations. 
It is an excellent record which has been a significant force 1n making comprehensive 
vocational education available to more than 985 of the 11th and 12th grade students 
in the schools of Ohio with an expenditure fo. facilities and equipment of over. 
$500 million. These Annual Evaluation Reports are available for inspection at 
any time. 



AREA - II 



The technical assistance function for local citizen advisory councils or^omnittees 
has been accepted as a major obligation. Four actions characterize response to 
this responsibility: 

One is regional meetings of the Council to conduct seminars for local 
advisory council members. Advisory Committees from a cluster of counties 
• are invited to assemble for this learninq opportunity and excharqe of 
experiences. 
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Ohio Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education 
Page 2 



Secondly, publications have been prepared for distribution in large volume to 
serve as guides and a stimulating source of information for the committees. 

Thirdly, the Council members and the Executive Director serve as speakers 
for county and local seminars for advisory councils. 

Fourthly, an audio/visual production has been prepared and is being distributed 
to the 102 planning districts and to the teacher^education institutes, It 
serve's as a colorful motivating and information device for initiating meetings. 



After careful study of needs, three to five research publications are prepared 
annually for wide distribution. These serve as the basis for informed decision 
making in- vocational/technical education, (An annotated list is available-.) 



The Annual Public Meeting is a forum which assures a comprehensive hearing from 
interested or concerned persons or organizations. Invitations go forward to all 
Superintendents and Directors of vocational education schools, the news media 
and active citizen groups. A stenographit record is maintained of the testimony 
to assure Council consideration of all p/oposals. They are summarized as a guide 
for Council actions in future years. Many of the proposals or criticisms are 
carefully developed in written form and presented verbally during lengthy sessions 
so that Council members may have the privilege of discussion with the proponent 
of the concept. It serves as a stimulating and evaluating source of citizen 
opinion which would be difficult to gather in any other way. 



The Council prepares publications in large volume for distribution at the county 
and state fairs and other major events which assist in keeping the public informed 
of existing course offerings and current developments in vocational education. 
These publications reach a«vast audience as they are published in quantities of 
25,000 or more. " . 



The care that the Federal Government has taken to assure the independence of the 
State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education assures continuous study of the 
status and future recommendations for the advancement of occupational opportunities 
that are current with the needs of the economy. The autonomous character of 
the committees which are funded through federal funding is the salient factor 
that makes them effective instrumentalities. 



AREA -III 



AREA - IV 



AREA - V 



CONCLUSION 
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TV V«V!:;.-Hi' '■•■'.'N:'II, f i- ■ 'AlTKKH AW* VOCATIONAL nWCATK.-N 
;;-irr\iry *»t '* nitr it-utii«»!3 
rt^on* - . »3 tj LVn-uyssnun iVrKin.;, Chi u man 

J-w.v, J -ins 



•he citf-nul F-J--j.Mtiwn A:>r;hirRi»n*. ■ ..t J^*"" .wuV <>i 197£ n jnaat'M that State Advi- 
aoiy Coui-.ci i.; ■»£ V-ooti KJiur.it;. n *r,ii r ■/ out. '«»rtai» urtivitiosj of advising, 
"Va^uacirn jn.I i>;vnzt\iij cUtinn vi'Jhnr..il odu;?atit:«i. Th»« oroqnn State 
AJvi.iMcy "iriv'j, 1 t it \U'«<r an-1 V. ivif-ionji i.dmMtion (ijA<-fVK) har, reported theue 
activ.t.o.: *ri t:.i» twi.-IV" .in sua I M'fvrt':, ivlluwma ar'- *i\v hi\i!iliqfctti «f ttiosn 
aativj.-ti*?':. 

* 2: ' : 'i • \L t Ji* i,-.-...-„ r a^'VI: IZXii!"..* >.L rt 

:<•} . r :>•: *'.»t >!'.»? :t-j •:. :3ACV.'i: ..v.-/. 1 :-r..viJ- in in-top^id' :it i-ritK.vsl r«-vi'?w ot 
"h<» »- * v .-jiti'':: il f;W v M r i.^n pr^fan::, if.wi.. t .'iril "m.v.w. ; . )r y ». v , c^arae 'jfjan- 
l. ".■**■ i '.al jr.i iirvj r " Lit 4 r.»nri. : p ■ a/ if tun ;•■ it", ►r,,«» n.w *.hv "VViiVVK djiea 

<;;»<: a - >v> ir.-V^iT.^rt ::< ••ir.c 1 1 , ami t-.: v#- J v i ir iti? t* • cty t'r^m tho 

.ii|»rtv.'i"-: *. v * ;»» j.-olir»;..>:j in-1 .noraM'.r," it eval.M £*■■*- , 

In S'.-i v., urvil . , .».?!h:n«'' it-- indep^ruH'ni.*' 1 with a i-al.i: -e { ;;-istur" ■>£ rela- 

' . v, - = st: ..-J j |iT.:. a it»-.. rt:; puliation, jdvii".-, atv r-potMr.'; is carried 

,r. i - wnfi'; 1 on. »d k *IiT.it«« ■•>? as^ivv t*i->nn«>ratiMi wiM, oth«?r a^fnOi" 1 ';, a 

• -.j. i-;n whi"h plae<.- ■ the iVancil in a faci litatinq r^lu t^r intera<jr-ncy 

- • ti»»r -i " t k C'iTOf?t'"# .md a r.tr.-v-a idvuMry ruit- Toe vcrati'jr.al r»tlu-.:,it U:n in 



i .i it ^ .iri' iv.p..? ► it* ;i: j;in ■ n<i tv. Tf.i- - vumniiM? it ms; an-J pto- 

•!'jral •.Mil 1 :it".:»'-. .ip*; in r.nt ,->f N Ma- «r\ir ' r< p» „ t it t Jr.J rho irulo- 

: T A""Vr itat'f j"> '■■vt'l ■:■»* ^ iVMr :'p,ir M r f '<■•►• iv" t-fMHiW'.-ck 

■ i nvliar::" I "T'": t ; itii ir,-i i i-.r.i if r h.itf! tr'.i" ■ v ■ ivn jt»f r>rm~ 
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llus leaves a v>nd :n ~ny district" ut a pt*rswi(;j) to load *he advocacy of voca- 
tional education. The sees this need as its motft critical challenge today'. 

The Council also servos as an input mechanism f"t citizen concerns about equity, 
egual access, and disad^antaqement. Techniques used include evaluative studies, 
oonsultations with agencies, and ccnanittee work. 

E v " ' ' r .' r ?>- g D evel opment and vocational Educatio n 

The over -riding concern in Oregon today is economic development, and industrial 
rcvit j ligation. The Council has taken a lead in the public discussion of these 
issue3i stressing these in its 12th' Annual Report, and in- its recommendations to 
the State Beard of Education; There has not tern any widespread recognition in 
iV-rcgcn that vocational education nan a role to play in economic development. In 
c )t;r;:;ct i-sn with vocational education state staff, the Council is publicising this 
s ?tenti3l contribution. Mothers - of the Council have been keynoters or key present- 
ers i" tw.o •sa-jo.e state conferences. ?ur public meeting in 1982 focused en business 
and *»-i5u*?at *fsn partnership:; in the metropolitan Portland area, with nearly 1(10 busi- 
r.r-r. an i »»?u»;d*ijn leaders co:. rider ir.g ldtor market ne^ds ir ( relytioh to secondary 
j XI* k >nal prvjgr.amruni. ^ - ■■ 

Kyi'- - 

The .\:uncil, in th»« last twelve years, has placed a high priority for Council ac- 
':;.".»■ .es in the evilaation a r oa. Council study reports that have addressed crit- 
:oil fval.ia* - i'-n ,vi*.- % ei tfp, x t with U guidance and counsel i; q; 2} career educa- 
*■* >-v.l i\ jf'alTi and priorities; 4) inservice education needs: 5} access to post- 
jtv.n Jary and adult pronram-; *'•) U sadvantaqed ard handicapped needs: 7) assess- 
ment ■-,-£ voca^iona* teacher and administrator programs and availability; and 9) 
•val.i.itv-n pr*5rcni-:es. 

:':*-.|^ir.g projects" vie a rt'-.ult of'tV.uncil studies, deal with 1} vocational teacher 
■ availability! *) ef i *:>.:-- ;vern«us of disadvantage* projects, 11 effectiveness of 
evaluation .;*■•; torn, arl 4J uouity of opportunity and access. 

•.yf t'i:;j t i on w 1 t h Oregon St a t e Em n I cy to n t a n d Tr a l n i ng Co u r . c i I ( s FTC 1 

Th-' :ViC' VF. an i the SETC share information and reports, have representation on each 
it'.er*^ crun-i2s, ar d have ]omt reetimp of subcommittees ao appropriate. The 
^.V'Vi-; J SS-TTC r-:ntly produced :j promotional film for CFTA Youth Programs m the 
cc:: ■■Is- This filn, "More Than Just a .To(«," io hemg considered for a national 
aw it !, ,»-.d hrma v.o widely. 

Tr ■ .-'AJ:*VK .• operit.'u wi*-'i 'r'.-.-jr.n ''•cctipah ional In format ton Coordinating Committee 
■ « :•.*.*' iv havth: :taff serv t. ^-•••Committee, and j nr^m:-.tin-i ur>' of OjICC pto- 
■*e«ts .» t!.*« .Mt'-er t.'d'.v'it: proutan of the stati-. The T^gon Program Planning 

> -t. l .f« ;'rP.'i. ar.-T 'jt'»: Int'^rmati^n Bvstfr r ' 1 3 ) ar»» outstanding ».'X,-implea ot 
.r,f»»r I'.^njy c .vi*rat; n and support m ^fgon* 

«■ ' ' 4 ; '■ *o....^ |°_*" l_Q j T - >' o ir na l ^Kdn cat i ^n, 

"vr: :».'i:t .n", a:i ! usually "or-*, putlio me.«tinr : ! iavo bo^n held »?ai:h y- ir to receive 
^jti.'c:; i v .*.ut • vi.jerninu vic iMonil luj.'avi, r,, Th"s«? are huld in sit'*:" rotated 
ar.-.nd tr • •a' .' -» tr».' puMic aco':.:n C:~j '.hi:: activity. * 

ni-.-tinu b '"-i. '.t- 1 "! ioh ^^'^•h^nl ^iy rt arid "Puz-inrs;; md Pdjoatiun 

».».oy a: ply to -cvndary programs. Sixteen t-usine-.c leader:, plus 
lav.- pte*Jentati' , »np v.yncemin.1 pt':hlem^ J-..-'isr<d n the m»-tropolitan 
r.-t="e jor.-^rn. ■, have hoon ■""-"riled to serv»' i.i a duci:m»» ntation of 
" • ■:*-»rafciV' plarmrvi tor ?! irvf. t 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

% 

Workshops mnd Conferences * The Advisory Council promoted, through ' 
workshops and conferences, improved working relationships between vocational 
education and employers, CETA prime sponsors, special education, and 
correctional institutions* Council also conducted conferences on sex equity in 
vocational education, the role of vocational education in economic development, 
and the organization and effective use of local advisory councils. 

Promotion of Local Advisory Councils . PACVE, in addition to conducting 
workshops on local advisory councils (LAC's), promoted the implementation of 
LAC's in other ways. The Executive Director, Chairman, and Council members 
frequently visited and addressed local advisory council meetings and spoke to 
professional organizations on the value and use of LAC's. Council promoted the 
implementation of LAC's in a recommendation to the State Board of Education. 
Council conducted a statewide survey to determine the status of local advisory 
councils in 1980. Council also published a handbook providing suggestions on 
the organization and operation of LAC's. In 1982, Council developed a 
30-«inute videotape depicting a local advisory council meeting. 

. Evaluation . The Advisory Council monitored the evaluations of local 
vocational education programs conducted by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education (PDE). Council recommended that PDE consider a self-evaluation model 
as an alternative to the- present compliance review. In 1982, PDE established a 
task force to design an evaluation mechanism with a greater emphasis on local 
self-evaluation. 

Public Information . Council is a major developer and distributor of 
information about vocational education in Pennsylvania through its Annual 
Report, Public Meetings Summary, newsletter ( PACVE UPDATE) , sponsorship of 
public meetings, conferences and workshops, liaison with legislators and 
legislative staffs, speaking engagements, and participation in a variety of 
local, regional and state conferences and workshops. Publications are 
distributed to Council members, the State Board of Education, Pennsylvania 
Department of Education , interested citizens , vocational educators , state and 
federal legislators, and participants in meetings, workshops and conferences. 

Public Meetings . Between 1,977 and 1981, Council held 48 public meetings, 
thus providing an opportunity for individuals and organizations to express 
views on vocational education. Approximately 1 , 600 individuals attended these 
public meetings and about 1,060 presentations or comments were made by 
attendees* For the past tuo years these meetings have been jointly conducted 
by PACVE and. the State Board of Education. The testimony and comments served 
as the basis for several Council recommendations to the State Board of 
Vocational Education. 

PDE Special Committees^ PACVE assisted the PDE in deliberations on the 
program evaluation design, long-range planning design, review of State Board 
regulations for the governance of vocational education, economic development 
manual, and design x>£ professional development centers. Council also actively 
participated In the Statp Plan Advisory (107) Committee. 
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tecomeiendatioas . Council recommendations achieved one of two purposes: 
acceptance of * recommendation led to e desired Change; In other Instances the 
recommendation, although not implemented, raised the Issue for public debate 
and consideration. 

As a result of Council recommendations, the following actions occurred: 

- the Secretary of Education was added to the. Governor's Economic 
Development Council, a Cabinet-level tesk force*. 

- the Department of Education undertook * a revision of its locel 
vocational program evaluation process, with a goal of introducing 
increased elements of self-eveluation. 

- the State Plan and Accountability Report were modified to provide 
greater accountability and objectivity in the goals and measurement of , 
goal achievement. 

- additional funds for vocational education equipment were provided in 
long-term adult vocational education programs. 

- f DE increased efforts to promote articulation between secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education programs. 

- PDE established a task force to review the status of vocational 
services to adults and to make recommendations for improvement of that 
system. 

- a promise was made by PDE to review the process of preparation and 
certification' of vocatlonsl education instructors and administrators. 

- development of a model to assess the vocational education capabilities 
'and needs of handicapped students was undertaken. 

- the PDE initiated and supports a strong sex and minority equity 
program. 

- increased attention ' was given, through additional funding, to 
vocational education programs in energy production and conservation. 

- increased efforts were," made to develop a viable Occupational 
Information System for Pennsylvania. 

- the PDE accepted the concept that local vocational educators should 
participate in the development of lEP's (Individualized Educational 
Programs) for handicapped students when vocational education was under ' 
consideration as a part of the student's program. 

Project Assist . In 1980, Council sponsored the establishment of Project 
Assist. Utilizing a grant from the PDE's Office of CETA Programs, Project 
Assist held conferences, made presentations at professional meetings, and 
published a aeries of monographs to foster greater cooperatidn between 
vocational education, CETA, and other employment and training programs. 
Project Assist also actively promoted the adoption of Adult Performance Level 
(APL) Programs as an alternative means for adults to earn a high school 
diploma. 
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ISLAND STAli: AUVIUORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

> »' 

The Rhode Island State Advisory Council on Vocational ^Educa- 
icn has made an outstanding contribution to the improvement of 
:i« vocational education system in Rhode Island during the 'last 
*wel-v years. Since the inception oi the Council in 1969, Rhode 
Island has tripled its facilities for providing publicly funded 
••: national education at the secondary and post secondary levels. 
•■'a-*h --'t Miis r»j?pansion , the upgrading of instructional equipment, 
a::.i ..i-jvolgrmcnt of uniform cumculums have followed the recom- 
:■, eavi.it ions that the Council has made in its annual reports. 

L'he a re a test accomplishment of the Council was in convincing 
<.iit- .;r..ttf ' mmiodioner of Education to reestablish and maintain 
.i :Juf-'Ju of Vocational-Technical Education. In 1971 the incumbent 
"■;KriA.ii?;mr had dismantled the Division of Vocational Education. 

:\. i lev; ir.- 1 four years the Council made strong recommenda- 
*i ::::a taat the Department of Education be reorganized and that a 
tvir^aa or division be established under a State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. The recommendation was not acted upon until 
1 .!**:■ w::en i new State Commissioner was appointed and <the Council 
waJ? able v.- convince him of the need fcr a bureau devoted exclu- 
sively to vocational -technical education. The Council also took 
a leadership position in defeating reorganization plans preserited- 
in subsequent year* which would have reduced the staff and respons- 
ibilities of the State Director of Vocational Education. Today 
we have a strong -Bureau of Vocational and Adult Education under 
*lv: direct i or. of a Deputy-Assistant Commissioner. 
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t^Tfte Council has been active in promoting vocational" education 
at tne secondary, post secondary and adult levels and has made 
rooomir.er.dat ion 3 for the successful passage of state bonds for 
bailduv-^s and equipment totaling nine million dollars. The Council 
was also the major advocate of a $500,000 fiupplemental appropria- 
tion of state funds, authorized by the legislature, for replace- 
ment of equipment in 1981, as well as the passage of a "vocational 
incentive law" which provided a significant increase in state 
reimbursement to local* education agencies for the higher cots of 
operating vocational programs. 

At the present time, the Council is working closely with the 
department of Education, state Budget Office and State Department 
v>£ Administration to develop an« emergency "plan to repair the 
roofs of four of the area vocational facilities which have porous p * 
areas. Tins deficiency was pointed out in the last two annual 
evaluation reports of the Council and has resulted in its being 
given high priority on a bonding proposal recently submitted by 
the Governor and passed by the legislature. 

Tne Council has earned a reputation as being the number one 
advocate for quality vocational programs and the number one 
defender of the rights of all citizens to receive vocational 
training at public expense. Without the hard work of the Council 
members and- staff it is doubtful that Rhode Island citizens could 
take advantage of the many training facilities and programs cur- 
rently available. 
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South Carolina Advisory Council 
on Vocational and Technical Education 




Accomplishments ■- Twelve Years 



. From pune of 1969 when the S. C. Advisory Council wis first ere* ted, 
until May of 1982, the management climate for vocational and technical 
education in this state has Improved almost 180 degrees. From an operating 
style of unilateral decisions and limited cooperation, the agencies have 
progressed to a spirit of cooperation, openness 1n decision making, and 
sharing of responsibilities and resources for client delivery services. 
During this time the State Advisory Council has consistently exerted a 
positive influence for cooperation, for greater public participation in 
^decision making, find for sharing of resources to provide more efficient and 
effective delivery services. 



Vocational (secondary) and technical (post-secondary) education operated 
in virtual isolation up to the mid 70's. The Council continuously emphasized 
articulation and cooperation between , and among programs. The Council hosted 
the first Articulation Conference to force discussion, and co-hosted three 



more annual state-wide conferences on articulation. Today, the State is 



possibly the leader in meshing secondary and post-secondary programs, with 
many obvious tax-savings and advantages * The Council still provides an 
Articulation Clearinghouse to facilitate this articulation. 

Several efforts to over-utilize public funds or reduce accessibility 
to programs have been successfully opposed by the Council. At one time, the 
post-secondary system was over-building, simply because 1t was relatively 
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S. C: Advisory Council on Vocation*! and Technical Education 
Accomplishments - Twelve Years (Continued) 

2 

easy to obtain State funds. A study of facility utilization by the Council was 
Initiated, but 'never had to be published because of an almost Hwnediate cessation 
of construction requests. 

A constant effort to "upgrade" preparation for nursing has been maintained 
by other groups, which would have: (1) reduced accessibility to training programs 
(2) increased the cost per student for training, and (3) Increased health care 
costs. Since the early 70's, the Council has been a leader 1n successfully pre- 
venting rules changes which would have had the undesirable results cited above. 
The constant vigil by the Council continues and must be maintained. 

Vocational /technical educatlonVprognm quality has increased, and 
effective use of advisory committees has improved, although both Items still 
can be improved. The Council has consistently. stressed quality^ and stressed 
effective use of advisory committees. The S. C. Advisory Council developed, 
produced/and widely distributed a handbook on effective advisory committee 
operation. 

Oeclsion-maklna. personnel often have only Indirect or limited knowledge 
of programs that their decisions affect. For six years, the Council has 
conducted a series of site visits to vocational centers and technical colleges. 
This has provided first-hand information to the Council, and has brought about 
a better understanding of the accomplishments and problems of the programs 
which has been highly beneficial to- 
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S. C. Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical Education 
Accomplishments - TVelve Years (Continued) * 



3 



Council, members . 
Vocational Teacher Educators 
Tec Staff (particularly of vocational programs) 
Vocational Staff (of<technical education program's). 



There have been other activities, studies and areas o*" emphasis by the 
Council. Major .accomplishments have been 1n the areas of cooperation by various 
agencies and offices at. the State level; increased quality of the programs; 
increased efficiency in the use of Federal and State fund3; and -increased, 
participation of the public and other agencies in program planning and 
program administration. 



RHW/ems 
May 31 , 1982 

For more information contact: 
Or. Robert H. White 
2221 Oevine Street-Suite 420 
Columbia, SC 29205 
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lifted belc.v are »*±-;t a fow f >t the recommendations that the Tennessee State 
Advisory Council on Vocational -Education has been successful in inplementinq 
over trie past few years: 

1. Recommended in 1970 and 1971, that the State make an effort to 
broaden the base of program offerings available to Tennessee 
students. In 1973, the Tennessee General Assembly passed the 
Comprehensive Vocational Act. Throuah this legislation 204,5 
mil ion dollars was aooropriated to build 200 new Comprehensive 
vocational schools and provide 1500 new vocational programs. 
-At the present time, 53 S of the Tennessee students are, in 
vocational programs. 

2. Recommended 'in 1970 that additional vocational programs 'be r 
designed for the disabled and handicapped. In 19 7 ?., the 
General Assembly passed the handicapped law designed to 
mainstream disadvantagea and handicapped student into 
vocational programs to teach them employable skills. 

.3. Recommended the establishment of a more comprehensive 
evaluation plan to evaluate programs on the basis of 
quality and Process along with the product. This was 
started by the State Board of Education. 

4* Recommended that career education be made a part of the 

school curriculum beginning in the earliest grades possible. 
This h.is been accomplished. 

5. Recommended that the State Board for Vocational Education 
re-mire the local systems to make more extensive use of 
local advisory councils. This has been accomplished. 

6. Recommended to improve the professional level of vocational 
instructors by requiring certification of all vocational 
instructors both secondary and oostsecondary . Tennessee now 

has some of the highest requirements for certification of* , 
any other state. 

7. Recommended that the State 3oard for Vocational Education develoo- 
and renuire that each locaT school establish and maintain job 
placement and follow-uP services for students graduating or 
leavinq the" public school system. It was recommended that all 
area vocational technical schools, technical institutes, and 
community colleges provide the same services. This has been 
accomplished. 

3. Recommended that an attemot be made to remove all barriers in 
Tennessee which mav prevent the full participation in vocational 
technical education by all interested citizens. This has been 

accomplished. ■ • 

9. Recommended a research coordinating unit be formed. This has 
been accomplished. ^ 
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10. Encouraged the -State Board for Vocational Education to strongly 
encourage adult vocational education programs. As funding has 
been available, this has been done. 

11. Recommended coordination and linkage among vocational education . 
and all other education programs so that students may move freely 

* from one level to another with minimal obstruction and loss of 
credit.- This has been accomplished. 

12. Recommended that the State Board of Education waive the health 
: education requirement for students wno are enrolled in health • 

occunations. This was accomolished by the State Board of 
Education. . 

13. Recommended that the State Board for Vocational Education develop 
a statewide policy on vocational education. This has been 
accompl ished. 

14. Conducted ooen public hearings each year on vocational education 
to- determine the vocational needs of the State. 
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Tho ( Tf>*u«, A'Jyr-.ory Council Has Made a Difference 



The Ad;isory Council for Techni- 
cal-Vocational Education in Texas is 
the conduit by which the needs of 
citizens and employers are conveyed 
to the state's government and educa- 
tion policymakers.. 

Through public hearings, surveys, 
research studies, and contacts wi th 
citizens, agencies and groups, the 
Council identifies directions in 
which Texas should be moving in serv- 
ing' its citizens and economy. 

The Council's direct links with 
the State Legislature and State Board 
of Education enables, it to convey 
"needs" in a very timely manner. Over 
230 recommendations have been gener- 
ated'by the Council since its. estab- 
lishment in 1969, many of which have 
called for legislative and/or policy 
changes. 

The Advisory Council is highly 
cognizant of antf applauds the role of 
government and education policymakers 
at all levels in enactiny TeQislation 
and policies which assist citizens in 
becoming useful and productive. 

The following Is a summary of leg- 
islative and policy changes which 
have been enacted as a result of 
Council recommendations. The Tejcas 
Advisory Council has made a differ- 
ence. 

Ltgislatlva Changta: 

Airong vocational and adult educa- 
tion changes brought about by legis- 
lation are: 

Hjcensing and regulation of 
private ' vocational schools to Im- 
prove the quality of training pro- 
vided (1971). 

. ^Statutory provision and, funding 
for the . transporting of vocational 
students between school campuses and 
districts for instruction (1973). 

^Placement of Industrial Arts 
programs under vocational education 
umbrella and . redirecting their ' 
emphasis toward providing "career 
exploratory" experiences to students 
(1973) (Note: not all industrial 
arts programs have been moved under 



voc ed umbrella). 

•Statutory provision and dollars 
for providing and expanding adult 
education services to uhdereducated 
adults (1973); legislation amended 
to include "community education" 
(1975). 

-Establishment of an 'Indus- 
trial, Start-up Training/ Program" and 
funding to meet the needs ofnew and 
expanding industry (1975) 

-Improvement of apprenticeship 
training through statutory provision 
and funding, developing formula for. 
distribution of funds, and estab- 
1 1 shi ng apprqnti cesh 1 p commi t tees 
(1977). 

-Statutory provision setting 
forth a weighted formula for flow of 
vocational funds to school districts 
to minimize competition between 
vocational and academic . education 
programs (1977). 

♦Statutory provision addressing 
Trfngth and pay grades for voca- 
tional ancillary personnel (adminis- 
trators, supervisors, counselors) to 
strengthen local leadership in voca- 
tional education (1977). 

•Provision of mpre funds to 
Texas Education Agency's vocational 
department for curriculum develop- 
ment, ^ersonneV training and staff 
travel to provide orogram leadership 
and technical assistance to local 
program planners and manaciers (1979). 

•State funds for purchase of 
eauipment for vocational programs tc 
improve the quality of instruction 
(1981). 

•Statutory provision and funds 
to pay vocational teachers for up 
to two years of their business and 
industry work experience that was 
required for certification to teach 
(1981). 

•Vocational education being 
recognized as an integral part of 
public school curriculum (1981). 
(Legislation was not in specific 
response to ACTVE recommendations but 
addressed many curriculum reform 
i ssues identified by the ACTVE 
betv/een 1972-78). 
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Policy OlrtcUvtt/Othir Actions: 

Ai.cng cnana.es, not requiring 
legislation, fcut brought ai.out fey 
*tate Goard for. Vocational Education 
oo]j jMrgctiy es or other action'; 
are: ~~ 

-Do^an developing statewide 
'.crprehensi ve tc^hni cal -vocational 
curriculum materials SvStnm to 
improve expansion an J coordination of 
^rrKulum materials activities 

•Establishment of Career Educa- 
tion Advisory Cd'»m-i*tee and top 
priority assigned to the career 
tnr** A of all educ a t ion 0 V 1 ) . 

Cr'j<3 ? redirection cf vocational 
*.;r.v making programs, placif<i er'pnjMS 
on v^infij? ' employment proration - 
red/lection of vocational auricui tu^e 
ur.j'rams. pla^m^i emphasis on "aori- 
i»t.*:r.»vis occupations" (l? ? ?j. 

• J:rjr "vim] coflprotwnsi veness of 
wc<otunal program ofr'urliujs in rural 
areas !;y i^plerentina diversified 
cooperative education programs 
' ^ddnriiin j several instead of ore 
pro 'ran area) 0*73)- < Impl evented 
in unly a fen Softool districts in 
Texas 

• Texas Personnel Interchange* 
p*vMrar with .Industry established tfy 
Texas Education Aaency to improve ,£he 
"recessional competency and update of 
vocational instructional personnel 

i-373; (Discontinued in 1980). ' 

•Student contact hour /formula 
for fu!.J«ng post-secor dary ' occupa- 
tional education changed -to include 
administration, .student strvics; 
reneral institutional expense/ st? V 
tenetits; Instructional; /learninn 
rescurces (V? 7 3). 

•Benan improving ava- lability 
of vocational offerinns ?t the 
•jnior rinh school luvel v'i72)- 
< M ajur expansion of vocational pro- 
grams at. this level have been 

career exploratory"). 

•Texas Education Agency works 
.-ore closely with local screws to 
improve vocational- tec hmral pro- 
grams and services to ' nandicapped 
ard disadvantaged persons, ethnic 
minorities, women, -and persons with 
limited English prof id en; v (1974), 



•Procedures improved for the 
a 1 location of funds for vocational 
research projects and for thi.- use of 
project results (1977). 

•Improving delivery of voca- 
tional programs by making changes- in 
recruitment and retention of teachers 
(i.e., extended contracts for many 
vocational teachers) (1930). 

•Vocational education curriculum 
material s reinforcing or directly 
promoting productivity, private 
enterprise, and entrepreneurship 
concepts (1981 )» 

.Development of audio/visual and 
printed materials for use with teach- 
ers and business/industry personnel 
to improve the effective utilization 
of local vocational advisory commit- 
tees (1975 and 1981). 

Many legislative and policy 
ch3nr;e c » were brought about , after 
several years of effort. Tor 
example, paying vocational teachers 
for the prior business/industry work, 
experience required fpr teacher 
certification was recommended 
several times starting in 1970, some 
11 years before legislation was 
finally passed. 

The Advisory Council has made 230 
recommendations addressing a varitty 
of topics. 

Not all recrrmrn lations call for 
legislative or ^olic." charges. The 
Council recommended in Wl, for 
example, that the Texas Education 
Aqenc: work mce closely with th» 
Texas' Cenartment of Corrections ana" 
other elements of the criminal ius- 
tice system in the development of a 
statewide unified education and 
training plan. The TEA is making 
efforts to strengthen ties with the 
criminal justice system. 

Some Council recommendations 
relate to research. The Texas Edu- 
cation Agency undertook an exemplary 
project several years ago to test 
the concept of a "countywide system 
of vocational education" to improve 
a comprehensiveness of voc ed offer- 
ings to students in rural areas. In 
Jones County, several school dis- 
tricts formed a countywide system of 
providing voc ed to their students. 
The system has been successful. 
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in? autononv with which the United Stapes Congress so wisely 
mbued the Count: ihy has; enabled then to function in the vanguard 
>r -han^e in vocational odui/at ion. In Vermont, the Count:!! 
•i:its with pride /to a record of boitwi thr^e to five year;; ahead 
i t:u tiv.a-i in iyrecastin ■», needed chane.o. The Council takes very 
■ririi'-.''.' its run/late to secure and substantiate objective data 
f?cut vocational /education which reflect the views of businesses 
ud £r. iu iC»-i'-i w/tioh are ultimately served hv those prolans, 
i-rvi 'o-, uud ii.:r/iw:tii;:.i. 
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.'no tii»- vorv/ earliest activities' of the Vernon t Council was to 
"r.plia.i^e tliat/vo.-atioiuii students seed access to accurate 
itu'ormation related to work opportunities. As a result of earlv 
Council influence, the position of vocational guidance consultant 
is tl.e st.jto -i-.Uu: nio»: jc.ency wa i -upgraded and filled, and vocational 
■ uidaiu f coordinators, wriv iiired to work with other guidance 



>rr.i"l it/ t!;»' srndin.j school:., and with students thenaeives, 
r ier that t:; would hjve .idt opiate, appr opriate information t<? 
l- .vireor/ .h'-.-'i .;on.s which could impact on then for >.iu rest of 



/l is' Vorm.ost pe revived a madM- to -order situation to carry 
>!;t ir . nfaiidate to evaluate programs, services and art ivi ties while 
-h-velopi^V. iinka.x-J to business and industry, iiver the past three 
••■ ir ., f> : i cvaiuat ion el fort ot tlie Vermont Council ha.-i Involved 
■so ioari/ired ond thirt" individual^ employed in various capacities 

the /TU k 'hi!i" trad..-;, agriculture nroduo tion, health orenpnt ions , 
;r,d it rhar.jcal ro::.;irs occupations. As part of the » *ouuri «*u 
i-valuiti.^i rfr.-.rr, tue-.e people, serving with rdsnbers of tlie Advisory 
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J\)b Service, tht> Agriculture Extension Service and about 
twenty other person* from a variety of backgrounds, have visited 
schools, talked with students and teachers, and exchanged 
information first-hand from their perspectives as representatives 
of business and industry. These evaluations, summarized in the 
Council's annual reports, reflect a business/industry viewpoint 
rather than a strictly Council viewpoint. 

The Council maintains an on-going two-way comraunicatiot. process 
with the Vermont legislature, not only during the legislative 
session but .throughout the year. As a result of the information 
available to it as a result of its evaluations,' the Council has 
been in an enviable position. to respond to requests from the 
Legislature to provide testimony about various aspects of vocational 
education.* Legislative committees, as well as individual "members 
of the House and Senate, receive accurate objective information about 
voc ed on an almost daily basis. One result in 1979 was strong 
bipartisan support for a bill requesting additional funding for 
now and replacement equipment for vocational programs. Funds were 
allocated, in FY'80 for $2 70 ,'000; for subsequent years $300,00 has 
been written into the appropriations bill annually. Also due to 
Council efforts, the State Legislature appropriated funds for en 
expanded vocational facility in Vermont's most northeastern community, 
Canaan. And, based on Council testimony, the Joint Fiscal Committee 
of the Legislature convened unprecedented summer hearings specifically 
to secure information on occupational training opportunities and 
efforts to coordinate resources in Vermont. 

Through membership on the "1202" Higher Education Planning Commission, 
the Advisory Council has been instrumental in an initial effort in 
hitland County whereby post-secondary programs for idult learners, 
heretofore unavailable for chat population, 'have been instituted 
through an alliance between the vocational center at Rutland and 
Community Cat lege of Vermont. Other regional ties in education and 
economic d^velopnent are being discussed with renewed vi^or; it 
appearr^tl^at these initiatives will spread to other parts of the 
starch 

While even this brief list of accomplishments may appear at first 
to be self-serving, rather the intent is to show incontrovertible 
evidence that Councils have heeded the charge from Congress to 
secure and provide unbiased information about vocational education* 
Relying heavily on input from persons speaking for business and. 
industry, the Advisory Council for Vocational U* • .tion in Vermont 
has taken its mission seriously, as have other Councils in these 
United States. Truly speaking for the people, thii Council believes 
strongly that, in Vermont, young people have better opportunities 
for meaningful vocations than ever before. Council members, past 
as well as .present* are Qlad of that, and grateful to have been a 
snail part of having made it possible. 
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IMPACT OF THE VIRGINIA STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 



Vocational education has grown In both quantity and quality in Virginia 
over the past 12 years, and much o^ that growth can be att^ibu.ed to the 
work of the Virginia State Advisory Council on Vocational education. In 
the words of State Board member Kenneth white: "In my years on the Board 
I h»ve come to learn that the information you provide us is accurate and 
the recommendations you make are sound. The progress that has been made 
in vocational education in recent years has, in my judgment, been largely 
due to your efforts and the efforts of your executive director and fine 
staff." (Remarks to the Council on April 1, 1981, in Charlottesville, 
Virginia.) Similar statements pertaining to the Council's worth have been 
made by other Board members, including three of the Board's Presidents. 

Examples of major impacts are the following: 

1. Standards of Quality for Public Education in Virginia. (The Constitu- 
tion of Virginia provides that standards of quality for the school 
divisions shall be determined and prescribed from time to time by the 
Board of Education subject to revision by the General Assembly.) 

The Advisory Council' was highly instrumental in (l) getting a 
standard on vocational education included in the Standards of Quality 
and (2) in getting the Standard appropriately funded. The Standards 
are revised every two years and the current Standard (1932-84) on 
Career Preparition was enacted by the General Assembly as recommended 
by the Advisory Council. The Standard reads: 

A. Career guidance for all secondary students, including students with 
disabilities; 

B. Academic and vocational preparation for students who plan to continue 
their education beyond high school; 

C. Vocational preparation for students who graduate and those who leave 
school but do not plan to continue their formal education; 

0. Experiences infused into the elementary and secondary curriculums 
which give students awareness and/or knowledge of careers. 

2, Increased Enrollments in Vocational Education. 



SERVICES, AND ACTIVITIES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 



1969 



222,641 



1981 



458,341 
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Increased Funding. 

The funding of vocational education programs, services, and activities 
has been greatly Influenced by the Advisory Council. The state funding 
of vocational education has consistently been a priority Item with the 
State Board and It has been a priority Item because of the work of the . 
State Advisory Council. 

Vocational Guidance and Counseling. 

The Advisory Council can claim credit for 'impacting in a very positive 
way on vocational guidance aiid counseling services made- available to 
the secondary school students The Council's work has brought about 
a major change in the training of counselors and in the counseling 
and employment services provided secondary school students in the state. 
It was responsible for Senate Bill No. 647 wWch mandated that each 
school board make available employment counseling and placement services 
and to furnish. information relating to the employment opportunities 
available to students graduating from or leaving the public schools in 
the school division. « 

Image of Vocational Education. 

As advocates of vocational education and as the chief agency speaking 
for vocational education, the Advisory Council has given vocational 
education in Virginia a new legitimacy, a new acceptance, a new maturity, 
and an improved image. Evidence supporting this new image in the state 
wis a bill that came close to being passed by the General Assembly which 
would have required all students leaving or graduating from high school 
to have a marketable (vocational) skill. More than any other group in 
Virginia, including the State Department of Education, the Advisory 
Council has articulated effectively and forcefully the needs, missions, 
and priorities of vocational education in the Commonwealth, 
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W ! .i_ r o N S I N 

I:: iddition to the legall'.' mandated respond ib I lit ios 
.i to Councils hv f-ut-ral It uiisl.it t on, Che Wisconsin 
\ivi-i »rv I'. 'ttv-. 1 L I en Vocat i>nal Education has undertaken a number 
>: ' or efforts that 'neve contr id^ut t-d sic-nit icant Iv to the advance- 
".«.'7:r m vocational L'd';."ation in Wisconsin. 

First of .ill, in tUe 19 7u's, the Council conducted a 
■,tudv rnrstifit "K-.'I *.;W-Vp or High School Non-Conplrtvrs I9b7-l97b." 
'v-r >"* p^r^ons who It-rt high .chtfol "fotfiore their time" wore 
;v.T.»»rvit i ^«..f Kc: tut* t'irst time, Wisconsin had an accurate profile 
■■: what Lit: • '"'pu'Iat ion reallv- looked like. Based In part on the 
rt-sult*i or this research, the State Employment and Training Council 
c.as -U'ou : ; t to ospend ovt*r 5150,000 tor continued research and the 
provision' of technical assistance in dropout prevention. Also, last 
war tht- 'loV'Tnor commissioned the Wisconsin legislature to authorize 
an tixpend.ir.uro ot three million dollars in 1981-83 for the Wisconsin 
Youth Initiative, again based in part upon the conclusions and 
rt-commendat ions .of tu Council's research. 

The Council, in 1979, conducted another study entitled 
"Attitudes Toward Vocational Education in Wisconsin." The opinions 
expressed in the renort have had an impact on the development of 
vocational education programming in Wisconsin. 

Lastlv, in its 1980 Annual Report, the Council recommended 
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Co the State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
a set-aside percentage of Federal vocational education funds to 
fund probers jointly submitted by VTAE schools and high schools 
in order to insure cooperation between the two systens. A 
Ctfsnis:; ion was established to study this issue and the Council is 
pleased chat the State Director and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction have agreed to nv l the intent of this 
roeonsnendatlon and will he proposing a specific policy change to 
the State Board in the verv near future . 

It is the fueling of the Wisconsin Advisory Council 
Chat the productivity of advisory bodies is very difficult to 
o-itiTPaCe and- or measure without looking at the bis picture over 
,i number *>t yearr. Change- *:nd progress occur slowly in any social 
programs and m advisory bodv's influence in that process is often 
a patient and persistant challenge. 

DJ:st ' 
Attachments: Copies of Executive Summaries cited herein. 
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SUMMARY OF THE STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ACTIVITIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following is a summary of the State Advisory Council activities 
and recommendations that have made a difference in vocational education 
in Wyoming. 

' 1. -In 1981, the State Advisory Council for Vocational- Education 
co-sponsored with the State Department of Education Vocational 
Program Unit'a Governor's Conference on Vocational Education- 
Partnership with Business, Industry, Labor, Agriculture and 
Education. Conference outcomes were: 

a, Approximately 150 participants had the opportunity 
to discuss and understand realistic employment and 
training needs in Wyoming, 

b. The participants developed recommendations under 
six general categories with directions and respon- 
sibilities for implementation by individuals, 
organizations, and agencies. 

o. The report with recommendations was presented to 
the Governor, State Superintendent, State Board 
/>f Education, Legislators,. Community College 
Commission and Joint Apprenticeship Training 
Committees. It will be presented to school 
administrators, school board members and vocational 
education teachers. 

2. In 1980, the State Advisory Council for Vocational Education 
recommended that the State Board of Education should develop a 
written philosophy and policy statement regarding vocational 
education. The State Board of Education approved the policy 
in January 1981. 

3. During 1979-1980,. the State Advisory Council for Vocational Edu- 
cation provided technical assistance to local education agencies 
in organizing, establishing and strengthening local advisory 

^committees which are Providing input into vocational program* 
planning. * • 

4. The State Advisory Council for Vocational Education recommended 
to the State Superintendent of Instruction L'sat a separate voca- 
tional program unit be organized with a recognized State Director 
of Vocational, Education. The recommendation was implemented in 
1979. 
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Vnr the past eight years the uuncil sponsored a Legislative 
Dinner with students in vocational turner educa^n, Sena to ii 
ind pLresentattves. Over of the Legislators have attended 
Jhese sefs^ns ^hi^ ri^o the stna,ncs infcpd tnem wit 
Wyoming v-caticnal education pn. grams. 



Since the Council conducted 50 pub' ic forums ami heari^s 

on vocational education throughout the State. These, he iritis 
r^uUed m the formation and utilization -of l"Ca adyiw.ry 
cliranittees ano mare accurate vocational prcgvair piarnin^. 

^he council staff responded to approximate 2,000 inquiries 
t»r information on vxati^nal education. These inquiries were 
tr m student j and adults in Wy.jnmi -.nd th ^mi'it nr.. 
Advisorv council members served on Weal proqra" review tedirs. ^ 
These activities ultimately i^oved vocaMnnal e'W.a .n n :j; ^ - 
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WASHINGTON STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
CONTRIBUTION SUMMARY 



Since its first meeting In 1 969. the Washington State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education has progressed through more than twelve. years of 
activ ty. During Its first. six years (FY 1970-FY 1975), Washington SACVE 
was .like an InfanfstruggHng to survive. The Council hired a part-time 
staff, produced six evaluation reports and presented a host of recommendations 
areas* * 8 ° ard v ^ cati °nal Education covering the following topical 

I; State-Level Organization and Administration 

ii. Federal and State Pol icy 'and Financing 

Ml. Handicapped, Disadvantaged and Special Needs 

IV. Needs Assessment and Forecasting 

V. Planning and Management Information System * 

VI. Evaluation and ( Foil ow-Up 

VII. Vocational Student Organizations and Leadership Development 

VIM. Local Advisory Committees 

IX. Guidance, Counseling, and placement 

X. Professional Development and Teacher Certification 

XI. Facl I ity Utilization 

XII. Ccnmunl cat ions and Articulation 

XIII, General Improvements In Vocational Education 

XIV. Career Education * 

However, though Washington SACVE had a certain degree of impact it was to 
some extent ineffective. Lack of adequate funding base; difficulty In 
developing a -Council program of work with no prior experience; a part-time 
.taff; an educational system less than enthusiastic to the Idea of a citizens 
group fulfilling a vocational education oversight responsibility;— all of 
these ,tems 5 prevented Washington SACVE from being effective. Most of the 
Council s time during these years of Infancy was spent In establishing its 
credibility while striving to survive on less than $50,000 per annum. 

Then in 1976, Wellington SACVE's funding, base increased to $69,000 
and the Council employed a full-time Execut I ve Di rector and Confidential 
Secretary. Employment of a full-time staff, though minimal, allowed the 
council to follow-up on previous recommendations submi tted* to the State 
Board for Vocational Education. Additional funding allowed the Washington 
SACVE to conduct Independent studies. The qouncll became more independent 
•n Its ability to analyze data and make recommendations. I ts' recommendations 
became less general requiring measurable responses from the Sta/e Board 
for Vocational Education. The infant had become ap adolescent^ 

Since 1975 (1975-1981). sixty-three (63) action Items for Improving 

SACVF 1 ^ h ! E a !'°S ln J W3 £ ShIn9t0n State have been recommended by Washington 

t0 th * State Board for Vocational Education. Of the sixty-three 
recommendations presented, only seven (1 IS) have been rejected. Though 
space does not permit a full listing of the sixty-three recommendations 
to date, nor all of Washington SACVE's accomplishments over the past twelve 
years, Wash. ngton SACVE has been the moving force which has caused the 
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following to. occur: 

♦Improved formulas and rationale for the State's distribution 
of federal vocational education funds. 

.Adoption by the State Board for Vocational Education (SBVE) of 
position statements regarding quality vocational education 
programming for Incarcerated of fenders. 

.Adoption by the Board for Vocational Education (SBVE) 

of an Affirmative Action policy relative to the recruitment 
and registr Mon of students In vocational preparation and 
supplemental^ programs and the employment, of vocational 
educators. 

.A strengthening of state provisions regarding the establishment 
and operation of local advisory committees and councils and 
their active participation In the vocational education program. 

.Defining a.nd establishing criteria for what will constitute a 
"Comprehensive Washington State Vocational Education Plan". 

.Establishment of statewide, state-level goals for vocational 
education. 

.Development of an agreement of consultation between the SACVE 
and the SBVE relative to the development of the State vocational 
education plans and annual accountability report. 

^Minimum personnel standards for Instructor certification re- 
quiring evidence taf completion of Instruction which emphasizes 
preparation In the effective utilization of local vocational 
education advisory committees. 

.Implementation of an employers perceptions of vocational educa- 
tion in Washington State study and dissemination of findings 
to a 1 1 publ ics. 

.Implementation of a vocational education needs assessment 
survey by the State Board foe Vocational Education. 

.Production and dissemination of a "Mini Plan" on Vocational 
Education in Washington State* which I* presented in a form 
and in terms understandable to the lay public. 

•incorporation into the State Vocational Education Plan of 
• the minimum guidelines and/or criteria that activities must 

meet In order to qualify as "leadership development activities." 

.The adoption of a compliance audit Instrument which provides 
information upon which to make a valid arid reliable assessment 
of whether or not local education agencies are ensuring that 
local advisory committees empanelled are active and performing 
their functions. 
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.Design and Implementation of a study to define success measures 
for vocational education In Washington State. 

.A detailing of what the Washington State Vocational Education 
Evaluation Plan should contain, as a minimum. 

•An increase in the annual allocation of federal appropriations 
earmarked for the operations of the State's Vocational Equity 
Unit. 

.The development of a written document which Is used by on-site 
observers to monitor vocational education program evaluations. 

.The conduct of a special Washington State study of vocational 
expenditures relative to vocational funds earmarked for the 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged. 

.The study of Vocational Education Governance In Washington 
State, * 

■The incorporation Into the State Plan and the Washington Admini- 
strative Code, minimum certification standards for persons 
performing vocational guidance/counseling duties. 

•Development of a uniform format for reporting vocational education 
program evaluation results in the State's Vocational Education 
Accountability Report. 

.Design and implementation of a study to define the critical 
issues affecting vocational education In Washington State. 

•Preparation and dissemination of technical assistance materials 
relative to the establishment and operation of. local vocational 
advisory committees/councils Including: (l) an M-minute slide 
tape presentation titled Education, Work, and Advisory Committees; 

(2) a 50 plus page pocket guide titled "Advise for Action;" 

(3) a set of exercises title "Orientation Exercises for Local 
Advisory Committee Members;" and (*t) a four-page brochure on 
vocational education advisory committees designed specifically 
for educators. 

.Development of an agreement of cooperation and coordination 
between the Washington State Employment and Training Council and 
Washington SACVE. 

•Holding of public forums on vocational education to define 
issues/problems and unserved needs in vocational education. 

.Encouragement and Increased participation by the State's business 
community In state- level vocational education policy development. 

.Development of a pubiyc response by the State Board for Voca- % 
tfonal Education to bne quality review recommendations which were 
forthcoming from the 'Wash ington State MERC-0. conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Education. 



/ 
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The Washington SACVE has slowly matured Into an effective and 
Independent mechanism wuich truly provides for infusing the views and 
perspectives of business, labor, and the general public into the voca- 
tional education process. The Council believes" it is fulfilling its 
responsibilities even though a constant funding level has existed for 
Several years in a time o? spiral ing inflation. 

In February I98I, the Washington State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education participated in a U. S. Department of Educat Ion 'MERC-Q. The 
Council was found to be in total (100%) compliance in carrying out Its 
responsibilities as mandated by federal law and the implementing rules 
and regulations. 

Given its enviably record of accomplishment during the past few years 
in spite of funding constraints, the Washington State Advisory Council will 
attempt to continue to strive for „ Improved levels of vocational education 
service to Washington citizens, in spite of funding reductions. In seeking 
continued improvement, the Washington Advisory Council will also continue 
to ca 1 1 f o r : 

(1) .Effective involvement of citizens through pub! ic hearings, 

conferences, council meetings and individuals contacts; 

(2) ' Clearer 'erstanrding and better acceptance ty policy 

leaders of vocational education as a top priority and 
critical aspect of public education at all levels; 

(3) More comprehensive and inclusive state plans for vocational 
education leading to opportunity for greater number of 
participants i n occupat ional training; 

(4) Increased financial support and resource allocations for 
state add local programs of vocational education; 

(5) Greater general awareness of the potential of , vocat iona 1 
education to solve many of the nation's most difficult 
economic and social problems; 

(6) Increased utilization of vocational education citizen 
advisory councils and committees at state and local levels; 

(7) Increased public participation in evaluation and improve- 
ment of vocational and technical education In public and 
private schools; and 

(8) Better data and planning information as one basis for state 
and local decision-making. 
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• 'vtpenu. •-» , Counts Srjft 

— * - e*ecutme dnecror 

. MjrlrtlafijjtJori 

Minnesota State Advisory Council for Vocational Education ' d ™—'«^ 



June 11, 1932 



Mr, Wallace M. Vog, President 

National Association of Executive Directors of 

State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 
99 H^mngton Avenue, Suite 1104 
Albany,' NY 12230 



Dear «al 1y: 



It js my understanding that you have requested a brief statement 
■ttirRc >i.ri^.h'„n summarizing major activities and/acccmplishments of the Minnesota 

' State Advisory Council for Vocational Education. My tenure as the 

■■ *ei Council's Executive Director dates only from March 1st of this year, 

.VMM Thus, my time on board limits my knowledge of the activities of the 

.Mi .».••'.« Council since its inception.' However, I can relate the activities and 

*-;i'tiinim» accomplishments of the Council, especially during the past two years. 

f r;m : » Riih» L.n:erei.j In the interest of brevity, I shall cite some highlights and not 
enumerate details. 

m?™wf*. : 1. GASIC POLICY STATEMENT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

8 ' MipkL^ P rinc iples and Guarant ees Necessary for Quality Vocational Education 

(?a> « Nccpci" ' ' s a major position paper produced by the Council. T ^ position paper: 

imrRdii^d States the Council's concerns about the current condition 

"embV **' anQ> future development of vocational education In Minnesota; 

;b;. Reviews the contributions that vocational education has made 
to the educational well-being of the citizens and residents 
of the State of Minnesota and furthermore to the social 
^ and economic well-being of the State as a whole; 

J ' aif> fc). Expresses t.ne basic principles essential to the maintenance 
* acc * and cT.itinued development of quality vocational education 

nn * services; and 

i! * id). Articulates the guarantees relative to the governance and 
^■Jf administration of vocational education tohich are needed to 

insure quality programs, institutional accountability, and 
i»iuw programatic responsiveness to social and economic needs. 

KJ 

1 2,. STATEMENT CN THE FEDERAL ROLE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

r > .^p.f« The St atement of the Minnesota State Advisory C ouncil f or Voca tiona l 

ip-.h Ed ucation on Federa 1 Leg i slaVi on Af fee t i_ng~ " - ca ti ona 1 E tiuca t i on also 
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letter to hall* Vc) f'J'jO j ^ uff0 11 » 19G2 

iiiweS thou-itiful consideration to the complexity of issues'and concerns about vocational 
education. in teras of the federal role and the long-term effects of decisions which 
are currently on the drawing board. 

J. -f'„TK?A7IC.REVlfc* AND A!(Al'5X5 OF ISSUES 

The Council has addressed, in a systenatie fashion, the immediate and long-range 
-robW's and issues in vocational education as they relate to day-to-day administration 
and sorvt'e delivery, particularly through examining and advising on. governance and 
adninistration, institutional funding, student financial aid, program development 
and review, the needs of special populations, and the issues related to equity in 
vocational education for all at Minnesota's people. 

a. >V:iK "EARI^fiS TO REACH ALL MIKNESOTANS 

-it, *■> n uf wt-stato sites fur its public hearings is a statement in itself of .. 

" .■;.', J(1 ^,'- J i:v,l&n ana adv;-;acy for the educational, uconcmc and social needs or 
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u tan'., in tftfs case, thuso who live in rural communities. 



V^eml s.jDU-- hearing in for vocational education students, billed as the 
♦'/twit rui-iTi, pn-ided vocational education students the opportunity to be heard. 

lL £vvt;v hrnlht to light, in a new perspective, the strengths as wen *s the 
r»^»'jtiuns ot current policies and practices which affect the educational experiences 
. f 'pest-seconciar, vocational education students in Minnesota. Testimony covered the 

related to their education and training as well as problems associated 
' rrortunities for social and recreational activities. Tionethe ess, 
tudents fc-ere overwhelmingly pleased with the quality o 
'■rograns and were awarp or the unique opportunities available 



jaT.ut uf concern 
»vTtn housing . 
testimony * fr-1 1 ?. i *t. 1 tilat 

instruction ird trjintng . ,. - -. - - 

t-j tntr; is vocational ud»j<-.itn.n students in Minnesota 



u. .'?CATl':f*AL SERVICES KR MINNESOTA' INDIAN PQFULATWH ■ 

A --unutl rcotin-i convened at the Cass Lake Reservation of the Chippewa Tribe 
e^d as in Snr or^tion-jathenn,] exercise tor. the Council. and brounht to PjjbTic 
IttSntinn certain issues that otherwise night not have received public policy 
; jnsider.it ion. 



Lurrpntl, in prvMss, and rapir.lv nearing ccsplotisn, is the Council s Special .*eds 
■fj*j s^dv'is designed to determine the needs of special populations in 

w'ccati-naf uduu'ijii and fo suggest alternative strategies through which appropriate 
^^itf^toA:* c^ue to ho provided in light ot the reductions in federal 
and state fur as. 

SECONDARY AW ADULT VOCATltfiAL ISWIZ AND .ACTIONS 

issues related to vocational education services for secondary and adult students has 
.v-nt ed a sion Mrint amount of Council attention, (a) In the case ot adult 
A 4 iS f iimM' has benn active as a witness in hearings regarding proposed 

rule" > r : h* ^e board tor Vocat Sna Education, (b) In regards to the secondary . 
i-^i^;T - r?rr\-r ;r,e Council is cu»-ontly working with the Minnesota Department 
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in the number of cooperative secondary centers through which vocational programs 
have been . rovided to high school students over the last few years. 

>. STATE PLAN F{}3 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Council continues to increase and to make more effective its participation and 
work with the Minnesota Department of Education in the development of the State Plan 
tor Vocational Education. The Council's activities have Been highly instrumental 
in the'ecvement of the State Plan from simply a compliance document to a full-fledged 
planning instrument for vocational education in Minnesota. 

Iii. G'VtWOR'S COUNCIL Oft' EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ' 

Concurrently, the Council has continued its efforts and increased its effectiveness, 
in 4 similar r'asnion, in its <.ollabrative efforts to address occupational training 

i*»tn the 'lovornor's Council on Employment and Training. 

i 

'11. LIAISON "RELATlifi'iKlPS 

The luison relationships cultivated by the Council witw the Minnesota Vocatj)*nal 
Association and the State Board for Vocational Education further attests^ftr^the sub- 
stantial steps taken by the Council especially during the past two years^ to address 
an.! seek resolution tit vocational education issues in Minnesota, in/oncert with 
-:>ther interested parties. ,/ 

12. PROMOTION -wf PROGRAM QUALITY AT4D MINNESOTA'S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The health an,! well-being of quality vocational education programs is the primary 
concern of the Council. In this regard, the Council is particularly concerned with 
the services provided to the students and the relationship of the programs to the 
State's economic health. The strong advisory-advocacy role that the Council plays 
in Minnesota is reflected in (a) its participation in the Annual Comprehensive 
/national Conference, lb) regular formal and informal meetings with the Commissioner 
of Education, the State Vocational Director, the State Board for Vocational Education, 
ana other interested parties. 

INFORMATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

'n addition -to undertaking developmental activities, the Council is augmenting its 
role d'j a conduit of information, using public appearances by Council members and 
staff, a newsletter and other media to reach policy makers, local advisory committee 
:asnbers, and the general public, as well as vocational educators. 

Please find enclosed a copy of the Council's Principles and Guarantees Necessary for 

Qua! i ty Vocat i ona 1 E duca t i on and the Statement of the Minnesota State Advisory Council 

Fo r" VQcatlbna rTduca tion on Federal legislation Affecting Vocational -Technical 

t duration . I shaft be glad to provide you with additional copies of either of these 

documents. 




Executive Director 

JWM/smh 
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Mrs. Robkrth. Consolidation has been attempted for voc ed in 
Public Law 95 -134, the Consolidation Act for Insular Areas. The 
minutes of the Western Curriculum 'Coordination Center, dated 
March 30, 1982, showed that under thte.act all Federal funds in 
American Samoa were diverted' from voc ed with the result being 
insufficient funds to continue off island contracts for vocational 
teachers and the elimination of the trade and industrial education 
and consumer homemaking specialists. Obviously, the local fupds 
were either redirected or insufficient to continue voc ed programs. 
If Public Law 5)5-134 was a field test for consolidation, the result 
for voc ed in American Samoa can be a projection of things to come 
if consolidation occurs elsewhere. 

Fifty-two of the fifty-four State advisory councils for vocational 
education supported the position on vocational education reauthori- 
zation titled "A Time for Redirection." Categorical Federal dollars 0 
for voc ed should be used for those activities which are universally 
beneficial and/or directly related to national priorities in vocation- 
al education. 

State advisory councils for vocational education recommend cate- 
gorical Federal funds be provided to voc ed fov the continuation of 
program improvement; to expand the capacity of the population's 
work force by improving and increasing the development of the col- 
lective State's vocational education and training programs; as in- 
centives to insure access for all populations; in support of the in- 
volvement and participation of business, industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, and the general public to advisory councils at the Federal and 
State levels, assuring their fiscal autonomy and their continued op- 
eration; and in support of vocational student organizations. 

State advisory councils for vocational education acknowledge 
that parts A and B of S. 2325 include items of concern expressed in 
their position paper, and we appreciate that fact in the bill. The 
major problem is that the bill does not assure adequate administra- 
tive provisions or funding to fully implement the intent. 

Thank you for your concern, and we do ask your continued sup- 
port and trust in vocational education to achieve its goals and 
serve the economic needs of our great country. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Roberts and responses to ques- 
tions follow:] 
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TCv£l^i¥JP ^ Tlii: SENATE EDUCATION 



ARTS AND HUMANITIES SUBCO M MITTEE 



BY HOPE ROBERTS 



7/1/8 2 



Senator Stafford, mos&ors of the Education, Arts and Humanities 
JTcmmittee, thank you for this opportunity to speak to you recfard* 
in ; t'-^3J5 .mi mere specifically/ block grants for vocational and 
aiuit education. 

3y way ofc introduction, my nama i:) Hoi a Robert?;, I have been a 
mersfcor of the Nevada Advisory Council for .Vocational Education for 
near IV W years j chairman' of that Council for the last 6. I am now 
sot tec i frcn a <3-~> plus year career in business which began when I 
completed a vocational program in New York and which led me to the 
National Presidency ;»f the Business and Professional Women's Clubs 
ot ; America without benefit of a higher education decree. 

I was asked to address the issue of "block grants" for vocational 
education on behalf of State Advisor/ Councils for Vocational Educa- 
men (GACVEsJ across America. To make clear our stand, SACVEs are 
opposed to block grants, in favor of categorical funds for vocational 
education* Vq would, with the same conviction, support increased 
flexibility for states within the categories of any enactment for voc. 
ed.. Further, voicing strong opposition to any reduction in Federal 
funds for voc. ed. and would strongly encourage a return to the fiscal 
year I «fil ,ii ; ror'riativi. ,"7?t: million for vcc. ed.. J-2325 asks 
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vocational and adult t education to be all_ J:hin^^ to all peoplo and to . 
aceseplish this gca3, with reduced funds held stable ovcr^t'our yearn. 

Vcc. ad. is critical to the econeaic recovery, reindustrializafcn and 
defense effort of thiu country.. While wo find r.o one in Congress who 
disagrees with this statement; t'ozi amazed that wo also find a resist- 
ance to financial c4pport at a levol oft of factivoness. Voc. ed, reduces 
training costs to^ou^ir.esM and industry whi,ch in turn increases 
productivity and decreases overall labor casts. Reduced labor costs 
i:icre.j.^i?:i prvfitw a:.! loads to extended product output, mere money for 
production capacity expansion and ntw'jobs. 

?•> block jrar.t voc. ed. with adult education, in and of itself, is to 
tilute riic or reotive r.oss of both programs, A. reduction in funding to 
'■jOfj milli--:: »-/ill close many rural programs in both adult and voc. ed. . 

Ill ihly ir 1! li r 3trict;3 depend upon those* funds to keep both programs going. 

v ou w^uld, i::der tlie presently proposed block grant program, pit program 

a- jams t '■■rosram in two irei/i o: education of vital corcorn and of 
% 

critical need to this nation. 
t 

We all recoanice that the average ace of Americans io growing older each 
year. As birtn rates decrease and modern medicine extends our life 
rpau, the :;eed for adult and continuing education becomes increasingly 

important and obviously more demanding atfults are, after all, the 

pecple who vote in America. 

What then for voc. ed. , in IV? -v".> the L:»rartr;ont of .\obor Statistics showed 
t::at, U percent of ill -jobs xn itawrioa require a baccaulaurato dViree, 
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'•■ : w. ■! a- - :« Ii«M. tn F^r^ent require 

r. •. t: In 1.*"^, it tlx- Nevada Vecativinal .'oniorence in :;ar:»en City, 

& , :;. '-he Lr*v.uty Conr*>. :33i;?r.er for Vocational Tviu^ation, 

... i-:uuo it .ie.-.oriLu i the • mdino or" eduoat ion as 50 per- 

.• •: ;u ■ ; ^11. it-A iff. - r ■* *nt <:ti .-olle-ie orioiitrd education and 

' » ei -«.-r.t -:s b : rej ar.iti a. !.-v -ir.iwtn-: the twe at.atiiitie:; together, 

; t- -ij.t:. that :"«.»: -t'::t t:i« <:d'.;.-ation.iI » -in Har:; ■ are i.Oiii'j wit 
• wi;; :• •■-•i t::*- ' * i. » av.*iljr-ie and ~0 terjent of the educational 

*'iiir ;.eiz: ;. '-lent t... ; tenure, individual i tor percent of the jobs. 
*■ ; .t::'ri;'i.t '- -t nt> te rat lonaiiJe *ht*'.;e ''undiiiT .arid need inequities. 

.".'^ wtor.-: ^::d vec itional educators feel block t rant a for all of 
• ti -.'r : r. J>« t>-. :;oxt step- :ari_ _ina^i. no what we woaid have to do 

L r»rr ■>•'? v'._j. J, roy. nr,:. v personnel .and equipment, if a block grant 
v >r eduottJ - 1 -*ro- : '-ho i^arji_ jvan all o cated ? 

V'trr:; ■ ..'-.:.'.:'•» I w • il J -;ay the i;irf»n-;ion may have been :ood, bat in 
tran-o j.' n to written iinmaae, the Bill went "astray . Neu<llo<;s to t;ay, 
--A- .**.!•: i are vt-ro.oed t > the elimination of i'-.uvd.'i for jtate and local advisory 
councils witr.ia .:-j.">J~. o'ATYEj were created by Congress and their uffec- 
tV.'-.ei"-. ; i ■■ a matter of record as submitted in their mandatory annual 
rojort:;. we wi:ih to pii;e on record a report of SACVE effectiveness, 
I'Mvi.i-r that report for your review at your convenience. 

0 

-oiidat i .:n ha:; been »^teirrted for vac. ed. in Public , law 1)5-134, the. 
7ou .so lid.it i or. Act for Insular Area:;. A report of the regular ' meeting 
:nt:.ut "'f *r;o Western Curriculum Coordination Center, dated. March 30, 
wt t-'-at in-iur tin*.; Act, all r-V'dor.il fundi> in American Siimoa 
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were diverted txon voir, fi. tfith the result bomj insufficient funds 

continue off island contracts tor vocational teachers and the 
t'limnatiun of both the Trade and Industrial Education and Consumer 
:;vrnt.'rrar.i:..j jrujiaii-Sta. Obviously, th« local funds were either redirected 
'■jk hi iuf rioient to continue vou. od. operations. If P.L. 95-134 was a 
field test f.;r consolidation, the result for voc. ed. in American Samoa 
.■js; io a projection of tfcinou: to come if consolidation occurs elsewhere. •• 

vi ->r the 3-1 £AJVEj supported the SACVE -position on voc. ed. reauthorization 
1 1 1 P ■ i , '.'u',^. : -- na 1^ L ' ; foca^:U \n Ijo auth o r 1 zati^on ;, A JA IT1 . e . . f ' or Redirec tion. For 
the ro-rjr.i, this position.- paver is submitted for vour reference when 
' rev lev; in-; reauthorization. 

s 

: :-.»r icai :'»-dt,*ral dollars tor vocational education should be used for 
those ictivities which are 'universally beneficial and/or directly related 
to tm # f. r.i. [Xi 'Titles in vocational education. 

.-\\;7'\-i ruc-rjnend cat^gori'--*! Federal funds be provided to voc. ed. : 

r ;r the .itinuation of program improvement; 

to expand the capacity of the population's work force by 
.rz r-vy i:n ar.i increasing the developmerit of the collective state's voca- 
j 1 ;c.iti::n and trainini 'programs; 

jL-i incentives to ensure access for all populations; 

in support or~ the involvement and participation of business, 
tr:di;Jtry, labor, agriculture and the general public to advisory Councils 
it the fvderil and .state levels, assuring their continued operation and 
: ■ . juI .lutunonr.*: and * 1 

ir. support of vocational student organizations. 

.:'^cv:-:s wish to ^knowledge that parts A and B of S-2325 includes items 
■ l a *<.i,':«rri expressed in the position taken by SACVEs and we appreciate 
that fac-» in. the bill. The major problem is that the bill' does not 
•assure adequate administrative provisions or funding to fully implement. 

rhanfc fcr your concern, and I ask your continued support and trust 
i.r. vocational education to achieve its goals and serve the economic nded 
v: ."jnorica. * . 
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Senator Stafkokd'. Thank you very much, Mrs. Roberts. - 

The 'Chair going to reserve, without objection— and «we see 
nobodv here to object -the right of members of the subcommittee 
and the chairman of the full committee to submit questions in- 
writing not only to this panel, but to the next one, if there is no 
dissent bv the panelists for that procedure. 

Let me, however, address this question, Mr. Burdette, to you. Do 
vocational education and adult education serve the same popula- 
tion groups? Why should these two programs be grouped together 
in the same block grant? I solicit your views here rather than those 
of your association. 

Mr. BiTRDETTK. They do not totally serve the same population 
groups, but there is, from time to time, some overlap between the 
groups. I see no need for their being brought into a block situation. 
I believe that it is entirely possible for the State to make the deci- 
sion to operate the two programs out of the same office within 
their department of education, should they desire. 

The State has every right now and every avenue open to it to 
utilize the two programs complementary to each other without 
blocking the two together. 

Senator Stafford. Dr. Bottoms, what do you think the present 
planning requirements in the Vocational Education Act achieve? 
Could you elaborate on what the planning process might be like 
under S. 2^25? Finally, what are the implications of nqt requiring 
the Secretary's approval of these "proposed use reports?" 

Dr, Bottoms. Certainly, the planning requirements in the exist- 
ing .legislation, while one might want to strip away some of the 
hoops "that oet)ple are required to jump through, have certainly 
served to make it possible for the States to improve their planning 
efforts and to continue to improve the process of connecting Feder- 
al dollars and State and local dollars together to get at preparation 
of people for employment. 

We would hope to see reasonable provisions in new legislation 
for planning that would increasingly make the State 1 plan an oper- 
ational plan, in which the State would, in fact, plan what they 
would trv to do to achieve the national purposes, how not only Fed- 
eral resources but State and local resources would, in fact, be di- 
rected toward those ends, and the strategies they would use, and 
how thev would evaluate their extent in doing that. 

It seems to us only reasonable that if one is going to expend dol- 
lars for given purposes, one ought to plan where one is going with 
those funds and continue to assess in that context. 

\Ye would also urge some strengthening of the planning process 
at the local level, as well, in that regard. In our view, the use 
report, as we have read the bill— there is no criteria in S. 2325 
under which the Secretary would approve that use report. In fact, 
it would leave the States completely open to spend these funds for 
purposes other than the purposes outlined in the bill itself. 

We think that there ought to be some reasonable criteria against 
which the Secretary would look at State plans in that context. We 
would hope that there would be a 3-year overall State plan, not an 
annu'al plan every year. We would get a 3-year plan, giving States 
an opportunity to move toward that, and give them some time to 
see if it makes any difference as they move along and make adjust- 
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ments as they would need to uo that. We havp tried to outline in 
the materials we have given to you more Wisely some of our 
thoughts in these areas. • X 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Dr^Bottoms. 

Mrs. Roberts, could you describe the interaction of the State edu- 
cation agencies and the State advisory councils on vocational edu- 
cation in vour State? What has been bad and what has been benefi- 
cial? 

Mrs. Roberts. Thank you. In Nevada, we enjoy excellent commu- 
nication and cooperation between the State board as well as the 
State department. This is not true in a great many States, though, 
sir. But for Nevada, it is an excellent relationship, but it has only 
occurred, sir, since 1968 when SACVE's became mandatory and 
federally funded. 

When we were under the jurisdiction and discretion of the State 
administration, we were merely rubber stamping, and I do not be- 
lieve that this is effective or the thing that Congress wants today. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Thank you all. The 
Chair is going to join Senator Hatch in submitting a couple of ques- 
tions in writing. If you could handle those at your earliest conven- 
ience, the committee would appreciate it. 

And for the committee, we are very grateful to all of you for 
being here and helping us examine this legislation. Thank you very 
much. 

Mrs. Roberts. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Burdette. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. The next panel will be a special populations 
panel consisting of Ms. Janet Wells, coalition on women and girls 
in education, of Washington, D.C.; Ms. Sandra Robinson, division of 
adult education^ who happens to be from my own State of Ver- 
mont; and Fred Weintraub, associate executive director, council for 
exceptional children, whom the Chair will, state unabashedly has 
been long and tavorably known to this chairman. We welcome you 
all here. 

Ms. Wells, I have not had the pleasure of getting to know you as 
well as I know Sandra and Fred, but maybe this hearing will give 
us an opportunity to correct that. 

The Chair is willing to hear witnesses in whatever order you 
wish to proceed. If you have no preference, we will start on the left 
and work to the right. Is that agreeable? 

Ms. Wells. Yes. 

Senator Stafford. In that case, again \vc-» would appreciate your 
summarizing in 5 minutes. Ms. Wells, we will begin with you. 
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STATEMENT OF JANET WELLS, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, FEDERAL! 
EDUCATION PROJECT, LAWYERS' COMMITTEE FOR CIVILl 
RIGHTS UNDER LAW, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL COALI-^ 
TION FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS IN EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, 
DX\: SANDRA ROBINSON, ADULT EDUCATION CONSULTANT, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MONTPELIER, VT., REP- 
RESENTING THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
ADULT EDUCATION; AND FREDERICK J. WEINTRAUB, ASSIST- 
ANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMEN- 
TAL RELATIONS, COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
RESTON, VA., A PANEL 

Ms. Wells. Mr. Chairman, my name is Janet Wells. I am asso- 
ciate directpr of the Federal Education Project of the Lawyers' 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law. I am testifying today on 
behalf of the National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education.' 

We appreciate the opportuhity to be here today and testify on S. 
2325. We are concerned about the role of women and girls in voca- 
tional education because the number of American women who pro- 
vide their families' only financial support has doubled in the past 
decade. More than 11 million children live in households headed* by 
women, and 40 percent of those households are in poverty. 

There are 4 million displaced homemakers in the United States, 
75 percent of them more than 40 years old. Fe.wer than 2 percent of 
the displaced* homemakers in this country receive any help in ob- 
taining jobs. ' 

Vocational education is not preparing women to be breadwinners 
or even self-supporting when it denies them access to vocati0nal 
education, or channels them into training for low-paying, dead ei*d> 
jobs. In spite of the fact that females are a substantial majority of 
the poor, 67 percent, they are significantly underrepresented in vo- 
cational education programs which are designed to help Overcome 
the disadvantages of poverty and disability— programs designed to 
help the disadvantaged and handicapped to become self-sufficient. 

Because the Federal Government has allowed its vocational dol- 
lars to be spent largely in suburban areas, most minority and low- 
income women in our inner cities are denied access to high-quality 
vocational education of any kind. Often, vocational programs avail- 
able to poor womei* lead to jobs so low paying as to assure that 
thev will enter the ranks of the working poor. z 

Vocational education is not doing enough for women, but we do 
not believe this is a reason to give up the fight or give full discre- 
tion to tfie States, which are doing so little already, as to whether 
they will meet these needs. Without Federal mandates, most of the 
State and local educational agencies will do far less for women, the 
disadvantaged and the -disabled than they are doing already. 

The 1976 Sex Equity Amendments to-the Vocational Education 
Act have done less than women's groups, as well as Congress, had 
hoped they would to improve opportunities for women. But they 
have provided the incentive for States to begin to meet women's 
needs far better than they did during the first GO years of federally 
funded vocational education. 

It is true, as Senator Hatch and we have often noted, that not 
much VEA money has been spent for displaced homemaker pro- 
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grams. But it is also true that of the 388 programs throughout the 
country that do serve displaced homemakers, 25 percent are a 
result of the 197ti amendments. 

. While the Federal data do not show a massive movement of 
women and girls into nontraditional programs since 1976, they do 
show that far more girls and women today elect training for paid 
employment than they did in 197ti. 

In addition, only about half of ? T v girls and women in vocational 
education today elect traditional vocational programs, compare^ 
with 65 percent in 1J)72. I 

Moreover, we believe tnat the increase in nontraditional enroll- 
ments is substantially greater than has been reported. Beverly Pos- 
telwaite, who is the sex equity coordinator for the State of Wash- 
ington, conducted her own enrollment survey in Washington State 
community colleges. She found that the enrollment of women in 
nontraditional programs in those schools had quadrupled between 
and 1980, but that most of the women were not counted by 
the vocational education data system [VEDS] because they were in 
part-time programs, 

The sex equity coordinators themselves have been a major contri- 
bution of the 1976 amendments. They have been immensely helpful 
in creating an awareness in State and local educational agencies of 
sex discriminatory practices and their effects, in making informa- 
tion available about strategies to eliminate bias and discrimination, 
and in generating funds for programs and * activities to improve 
women's access to vocational education; 

The requirement that there be an appropriate representation of 
women on advisory councils increased women's membership from 
14 percent in 1976 to 35 percent in 1980. 

In short, the 1976 amendments have been successful in many 
ways for women, and we cannot support any vocational education 
legislation that does less for women than the 1976 amendments. 

We believe that more would have been done for women under 
the 1976 amendments except for the fact that it is already, to a 
great extent, a block grant. The NIE study found that States have 
used the discretion the law allows to spend 91 percent of their basic 
grants for State and local administration and the general support 
of programs. 

NIB] concluded that uses authorized primarily to induce change, 
such as «ex equity activities, together accounted for only 1.3 percent 
of all expenditures of Federal funds. NIE said: 

It is nof surprising that under permissive legislation, states do not automatically 
use federal funds to realize federal "bjectivos they may not share. 

The NIE study also said: 

Although the VEA s declaration of purpose basically reflects the intent of Con- 
gress to eliminate sex discrimination and sex role stereotyping, there is a consider- 
able gap between the prominence t-hat the language of the law gives to this objective 
and the programmatic instruments that were devised to transform Congressional 
intent into state and local action. 

The coalition believes that the new vocational education legisla- 
tion has to close that gap, 
A number of aspects of S. 2325 trouble us: 
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It eliminate the sex equity provisions of the 1976 amendments, 
which have begun to make a* difference tor many girls and women. 

It prohibits the use of Federal funds for child care and stipends- 
two supportive services critical for disadvantaged women, displaced 
homemakers, and other single heads of households. It eliminates 
any- enforceable State responsibility for providing equal access or 
adequate services to minorities, the disadvantaged or the disabled. 

Its nondiscrimination clause would weaken and confuse existing 
civil rights enforcement procedures. 

It would diminish funding for basic education, which is as critical 
to successful employment as job skills, and establish a competition 
between two very great educational needs for State discretionary 
funds. 

It would eliminate rather than improve the vocational education 
data collection. 

We are very concerned, also, that it authorizes funds for so many 
activities that no Federal goals would have to be met,- Moreover, 
there is no State accountability for the iise of funds and no Federal 
evaluation or enforcement mechanisms. 

The coalition would welcome the opportunity to work with Sena- 
tor Hatch and members of the Subcommittee on Education, Arts 
and Humanities in fashioning vocational education legislation 
which would continue the positive efforts and significant gains 
which have been made under the li)7(i vocational education amend- 
ments, and create greater incentives for States to offer equal edu- 
cational Opportunities for women. 

We would like to make several recommendations. First, we be- 
lieve that Federal funds should be used for Federal purposes. The 
Federal dollar should be used to stimulate new program ideas, 
meet emerging industrial and technological needs, and assure 
equal opportunity. 

The Federal Government should appropriate funds sufficient to 
carry out Federal objectives and to provide programs which meet 
the unique 1 and often expensive needs of special population groups, 
including women. 

Moreover, the coalition has . concluded that it is necessary for 
Congress to designate the use of funds for programs specifically to 
overcome sex bias and its effects. The 197(5 amendments showed us 
that where the States were required to expend funds for sex equity, 
as in the case of the sex equity coordinator and displaced home- 
makers, funds were spent, much more so than in discretionary 
areas. 

The coalition is therefore calling on Congress to require that a 
proportion of Federal funds be spent to promote equal opportuni- 
ties for males and females in vocational education, and to provide 
supportive services for persons such as displaced homemakers, 
single heads of household, and teenage parents who need counsel- 
ing and support in order to succeed in vocational education. 

These funds would include a minimum of $50,000 per State to 
continue to employ at least one person to work fulltime in provid- 
ing State and local educational agencies technical assistance in 
eliminating sex discrimination and sex stereotyping. 

And we would refer you to the other recommendations that we 
have made in our testimony. 
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ii [The prepared statement of Ms, Wells and additional material 
sup; w A follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman, my name is Janet Wells. I am associate director 
of the Federal Education Project of the Lawyers' Committee for 
C-ivil Rights Under Law and I am testifying today on behalf of the 
National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education. Twenty-one 
organisations participating in the Coalition have endorsed this 
testimony. 

The Coalition is a federation of national, non-governmental 
organizations which work together on issues affecting the rights 
and opportunities of women and girls in elementary, secondary, 
postsecondary and vocational education. We actively supported the 
19?6 OfiX equity amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963,' 
have monitafc«cl their enforcement by the federal government, 'and 
have been concerned about the 'form reauthorization of the law 
would take. 

The 1976 amendments have been an extremely important impetus, 
for change in vocational education, and we were gravely disappointed 
during the past year as successive drafts of the Administration's 
proposal for new vocational education legislation gradually reduced 
and ultimately eliminated those provisions which recognized the 
pervasiveness of sex bias , in vocational education and sought to 
provide federal incentives for its elimination. We were greatly 
disheartened when Senator Hatch introduced S. 23 25 on March 31 
without a single reference to sex equity or improving opportunities 
for women ia vocational education. 
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Wo were very pleases!, therefore, ;n May 5'. when Senator ♦Hatch 
arged the House Subccnanittee en Elementary, Secondary and Vocational 
S^-i^viaiJ ruin with him in working with women's groups to find 
new ways in whi~h federal legislation can be effective in increas- 
ing wCQen'3 enrollments] in traditionally male-dominated vocational 
education programs and Tcbo and in improving services for displaced 
hcmemaker3 . We commend him and members of the Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and Humanities for their concern* and we are very r 
pleased f : r this opportunity to testify on S. 2325. 

Poor Compliance Record 
As Jor.ator Hatch has accurately pointed out, the 1976 
amendments have not succeeded to the extent that Congress (and 
v/emen's irvups is pel It had hoped they would in driving federal, 
state aaJ l^cai dollars into activities to encourage nontraditional 
enrollments and to meet the needs of displaced hememakers and other 
finale "heads :?£ household. However, we are beginning to see aigni- 
, £i:ant .changes in vocational educafion, and we hope Congress wilT 
strengthen these initial important efforts rather than abandon the 
goals it set out in 1976. 

According to the National Institute of Education's Congres- 
sional ly authorized study of vocational education, less than 1 
percent of all state basic grant money in 197 9 was spent for dis- 
piase.i hememakers, support services for women seeking to enter 
nrntraditicr.ai vocatijnal education, and child -'are, Only 0.2 
r or 'o:;f. ill jtate md 1 -o^a 1 matching funds wont" for these 
activities. Moreover, aoooriing to NIE, five states (California, 
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8 Missouri, New York, Wa3huvJton and Massachusetts) accounted for 
6l4 percent of aid. outlays for displaced h-jmemakers, and three 
(California, Oregon and Washington) accounted for two-thirds of 
♦tile expenditures tor supportive services for women entering non- 
traditional programs. The NIB study uses tne terms "paltry," 
"token," and "symbolic" to describe states' efforts to comply, with 
the 1976 amendments. 2 We nevertheless regard these efforts as a 

£cessary first 3tep in the creation. of an environment in which 
future substantive action can take place if federal commitment to 

• ^equal opportunity in vocational education is reaffirmed. 

Data from the Displaced Homemakers Network illustrates the 
importance of these first 3teps. Fewer than 2 percent of the more 
than four million displaced homemakers in our country receive help 
to obtain jobs, but about one quarter of the 388 programs that do 
3erve displaced homemakers are direct results of the 1976 amend- 
ments.^ Survival of the newest 1 of these programs is unlikely if 
federal leadership is withdrawn before enough time has passed for 
them to become institutionalized. We are convinced that state 
reticence to develop vocational opportunities for displaced home- 1 - 
makers and other single heads of household can be overcome only as 
long a's federal requirements and federal funds create an incentive 
and a supportive base for local advocacy on their behalf. 

So while it is tz;\e that not enough has been done, what has 

been done is significant and critically important to the women for 

\ 

whom it has meant new vocational opportunities. 

7 

Those concerned about the needs of women in vocational educa- 
tion have had m opportunity to 3tudy some of the problems that 
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caused the amendments' Milui^ tu accomplish all the goals we sought 
ir. 13-6. The quantitative record has been poor for several reasons: 

•* c'orcm itment to students' participation in nontraditional 

'■" >:l - 1 - - 1 1 ^ 9 R „ and t o pr o v i d i r.g suppor t iv e services for 
si^acTa! ~j roups" such as displaced humemakers is still weak in 
r\\z\rj of :tur state and loc al ed ucational agenc ies . As NIE noted, 
'"Historically, Federal objectives m education have centered on 
ends that were not at the . forefront of concern in most States, as, 
cor example, in the recent case of overcoming sex bias and sex 
■stereotyping and earlier with rehear :h and curriculum develop- 
ment." 4 

The League }f Women Voters Education Fund has just completed 
i two-year, r'ivt»- state project monitoring the effects of the 
Vooiti:.n.il Educati.:r. Act or. sex equity . in local educational sys- 
tems.^ TS.* U*j-:-.;o jonc Laded, "... iTJhere is a general lack of 
::rn:t:».'^. ?.\\ tno part Uval idmunsf rat or s to achieving sex 
equity.' The best way to describe implementation of the sex equity 
provisions at the local level is 'passive compliance.' liittle or 
r. .-tninj is done to actively encourage, recruit or support nontradi- 
*i..*ii»l Stu :e:^S . " 21 

Willi"? wo Ttay rault these officials for their lack of tore- 
si ;hte iness and concern about the economic well-being of women, 

sh.iM -i t forget that until 1972, when Congress passed Title 
IY. KCi'vMt :. Amendments, the federal government itself was 

: nt-"v ' ■ vocational education programs which were almost 
•M'.tLr.'ely setter i* ed fcy .;ex. AH the History of racial desegrega- 
" i ':i h i:i shown, :.Mtt».»r!i.i " i : .1 1 sor im ination and separation don't 
i l < j v ■ i s i 1 * ' . It t a k e s time i rid i string ? e_ntina_in g comm i t men t a t 
* !:e il L ;l to bn:^7 .ibout real _rhance. 



. t:;cse wh:. work .»t the state and local level tell us 
jroatest pr Kleins in promoting women's opportunities 
is t he c i c t i 2 : y . imc n. i 1 c ea 1 officials t ha t the 

:c:menr. .ices net have a lasting commitment to se:: equity. 

enf "r y emer.t has been. poor . The Office fi<r Voc i- 



i::A its predecessc r , the Bureau o! 
;.-ation, hav* beer, exceedingly reluctant 
mor.t loscc risibilities in a firm md 



orties 'Jrnin Frundation :t geor?ia was 
. : 1-cal 7 ir.icati ;ns which or'; mi. ted 
. r i.mr:. Le.TV-r.t it ; rn jf r he - EA . amend- 

-J-a had ti-.-t- implemented w.oent 1 ves 

v , • r ■ ;t a f - r 5 . : .if lace- i h comaker 
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and single heads .;t household. A federal Management Evaluation 
Review for Compliance (MEInC) had turned %:p some of these viola- 
tions bat there had been no follow-up enforcement . 'Jinny Luoney, 
w>» directed the project' and who wrote* a substantial and well- M 
documented report**' and complaint to OVAE about Georgia's failure 
to c-:npiy with the i9"6 arnondim-vats, told the House subcommittee 
on Elementary, 'Secondary and Vocational Education last December, 
"•vur experience in trying to get the Office tor Vocational and 
Adult Education t,? enforce tl*/? law convinces us that it is not 
concerned about sex equity and that federal monitors spend more 
time advising the state en the minimum standards necessary^ to 
comply with sex equity laws than in enforcing those laws."' 

Senator Hatch has .noted the paucity of federal funds flowing 
to displaced hcmemaker programs. In spite of the law's require- 
ment that the states 3et out a program to assess and meet the 
needs of displaced homemakors, single heads of household and 
persona seeking full-time or nontraditional employment, the Voca- 
tional- Educaftien Data System and private reviews of state plans 
have shewn that a number of states have consistently failed to 
report any outlays for chis purpose. And yet we have heard of 
no funds being withheld from any state for failing to comply with 
this intent of Congress. 

We heartily agree with Senatc^r Hatch's introduction of s.. 2325 
that the Management Evaluation Reviews for Compliance have resulted 
ir. "a hunt for compliance on paper" rather than "actual program 
improvement." However, we believe these reviews would have been 
effective it federal officials had had the will to enforce their 
findings . 

• The law itself is very per missive. The NIE study concluded 
.jf the sex equity provisions of the 1970 amendments: "much is 
authorised, little" i3 required. n * It went on to say, " .... 

W>hile the 1976 amendments strengthened some of the equity instru- 
ments . m the VEA, they also continued to give the States 3 great 
ieal" ")f discretion over whether or not they would further this 
;cal of the law. Technically speaking, then, States and localities 
could be m compliance with the letter of the law while choosing 
to unore its intent."^ f • 

• Th ere has, been .a,.r_e^ji^t ion _ in funds for education at the 

f rider il and state and loc al i evo 1 s . " "The iodine in federal fund- 
iV.g iTr Vocational education has been accompanied by outbacks at 
the state level caused by the iodine in economic growth and tax- 
payer revolts. MIH noted, "Under conditions of financial austerity, 
when program, maintenance becomes a p\ imary concern, States are far 
le.is likely to -iso Federal funis for special needs students or to 
muant *:ew prugrarra, . for example — in short, for objectives 'Central 
t S^-aor-a: pli.ii*,"^ 

-.^ito :f theuo ue-rativo :onclu3ions abo»it use if funis 

*::i-.T thv U^i amendments, we think it is worth uotint that !U£ 
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tr-v-sni that M a comparison of state vocational education plans for 
rascal years L9">9 and 1980 suggests that both the number of sfices 
' intending to allocate funds for this purpose and the level of 
fanned expenditures wifl be increasing." 11 

c 

The League of Women Voters made a similar finding in its five- 
state^*- study.. Anne Schink, testifying on behalf of the League at 
House hearings on sex equity in vocational education December 17, 
I/HI, said, "There has been slow but steadily increasing support 
fir sex equity, primarily at the state level. This has been r e- 
fleeted in the expansion of sex equity staff, in budget increases, 
m a trend . towards more stringent requirements governing local 
school districts 1 applications to states for VEA funds. *- LJ 

Advocates Urge Continuation of the Effort 

Tht* -K'uao hearings on sex equity yielded oral and written 

statements tr".:m 23 individuals, 13 of whom are based in state or 

rity a-icncies and organisations monitoring or helping implement 

the federal sex equity legislation. While all the witnesses ex- 

c 

pressed iisappomtment in progress under the amendments, these 
leading -ulv^ates for women in vocational education nationwide 
str^r.-jly supported the amendments' goals and urged that the effort 
bo .!>Rtxr.ued lest initial gains be eroded. 

"Perhaps Michigan has been a typical state regarding our 
accomplishments related to achieving sex equity as measured by 
enrollment lata/' said Elisabeth Giese, director of the Michigan 
Vv >n Equal Education :U -jhts {PEEP.) , in a letter to the sub- 

mmitteOi "Jertamiy we have not -achieved this joal nor the 
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qoals ot PEEU V.i eliminate barriers to ^quai options and 

opportunities for both girls and boy.a in education. However, oar 

state is currently involved in many activities which we hope will 

bring oar vocational program closer to this goal. Most of these 

activities have been undertaken because of the federal requirements 

* of the Vocational Education Act*"* 4 ... 

Susan Bucknell, executive director of Connecticut's Permanent 
t 

Commission on the Status of Women, attributed Connecticut's pro- 
gress in nontraditicnal enrollments to "the policy and programmatic 
• initiatives implemented as a, result of the Vocational Education 

Amendments insofar as more women have been recruited and more in- 
structors have been made conscious, of ..efforts to redress bias." 

\Ms. Quo knell continued, "We can further suggest both that the slow 
nature -of the progress requires continuation of these initiatives, 
and that r^utinuation would, indeed, continue progress in the 
elimination of bias anil- stereotyping. " 15 

June Hubner* an occupational equity project director for" New 
.York state, reported, "Overall, attitudes are changing. Progre^ j 
is being made. But it takes time to develop a structured effort 

whi^h will ensure equal opportunities for both young men and young 
t 

women in their personal career choices. In New York State a' firm 
frundati^n, based on solid and meanir.gful goals, has been laid for 
that purpose by gome very dedicated and capable jaeople. It will 
j r -! W 2nd bectme more valuable with time if it i3 allowed to be an 
integral part of vocational education." 3 * 6 
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& m £ f-VU x . ? ' /o rconts Have Occurred 
The Vocational Education Task Force of the National Coalition 
for Women and Girls in Education was organized several years ago 
*■. > study the i.tipl omenta t ion of the 1976 amendments and' to begin to 
apply the lessons Learned to reauthorization of the law. We found 
that many improvements have occurred as a result of the amendments' 
passage: ■ 

» There hove been significant changes in males' and females', 
enrollments in /ocat^onal education, beginning. with implementation 
.;■£ Title IX in 19"*2. * In 1972, 65 percent of all female students 
:hrja vocational programs" which had traditionally enrolled almost 
er;cl j lively wemon. 3y 1980, only halt of the girls and women in 
vocational education were 3tii^ electing traditionally female- 
intensive vocational programs. When Congress began looking at 
vocational education enrollments' in 197 5, half of all the girls 
ar.d women in vocational education were in non-gainful home eco- 
namica.. By L9""3, 63 percent of all women and girls in vocational 

• »-J-.ii u Wei's* ::i programs providing employment skills. 8 

Moreover, it should be noted that the federal data we use to 
♦-rack w';m^ri- 4 3 progress in vocational education are actually very 
, wtMfc i o. *r..\*. i srpose bee iuse they include only fall-time enrollments 
— *whil" v. *-vm: ii' 1 more likely to be enrolled in part-time programs. 
Ilnvorly :';3tlewaito, the sex equity coordinator for Washington 
i 4 :ato, .'inducted her own lata analysis which showed that there were 
ilm.:3t t :ur times is m^.ny women in ncntraditional programs in 
Washington community colleges last year as there were in 1976-7'7. 
In I V'j there were 6,810. women enrolled in traditionally male com- 
munity college programs, Ely 1980, there were 25 ( 382, but 20,491 
*/ero i:: part-time programs v/hem enrollments are not counted by 

W xh."., ^specially JistU'.ioed homemakers and other single* 
:v?a,is f household ■, tend to erroll in part-time programs so they 
•a;, work full time during the day, becaus'e it is easier to get a 
babysitter at night ir often because they lack the self-confidence 

* o- commit themselves to i full-time program traditionally identi- 

.: ioi with .Tien.*--* We believe the gains in nontraditional enrollments 
ire. much jreator thin the commonly used data indicate. * 

• While displaced homemakers may not be adequately served 
by the vocational education system* the 197 6 VEA requirements to 
assess .and meet their needs have resulted in a fledgling movement 
t:< serve* them and as noted earlier, are responsible for one-fourth 
si th^ pilgrims that ;iow o:<ist. 

• :'!u« .imendmonts 1 requirement for an "appropriate representa- 
* i iV o w^mon ?h -state vivisory councils increased women's part£~ 
jif-rtion rrom 14 percent of all members in 197 6 to 35 percent by 
19'V5.-' J ' • 
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• There has been an increased awareness among instructors 
and administrators of the value of nontraditional enrollments as 
both the number and quality of students available for enrollment 
have increased. 

• Extensive, revision of recruitment, counseling and curricu- 
lar materials ha3 eliminated sex biased and stereotyped texts and 
illustrations. We rarely see materials anymore which blatantly 
demonstrate, that vocational programs are intentionally segregated 
by sex. 

• There is a' greater public understanding of vocational 
education and sex equity issues and greater public participation 
in the state and local planning process as a result of federal 
public information and participation requirements. 

Many of these improvements have occurred because the, 1976 
amendments required them or made federal funds available to achieve 
the goals. Others have occurred because the amendments increased 
the expertis e an^ technical assistance capacity of the state de- 
partments of education by requiring them to havG at least one 
employee working- full time to implement the amendments' sex equity 
4oals. -The sex equity coordinators — funded out of a small $50,000 
T EA set-aside and whatever additional money the states chose to 
contribute to their work — have proved' immensely beneficial in 
creating an awareness in the states of sex discriminatory practices 
and their effects, in making information available on strategies to 
eliminate discrimination and stereotyping, and in generating funds 
f^r pro grams and activities to improve women's access to vocational 
oducat , i on . 

Susan Bucknell of the Connecticut Commission on Women describes 

the coordinators, role: 

The Coordinator has collected • J ata which has had 
m impact on planning and education. The .Coordi-, 
'natiir has provided practical assistance to voca- 
tional education institutions. The Coordinator 
• has undertaken a great deal of educational work 
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' to expand Jcnowledge and awareness of discrimi- 
nation and the ways to eliminate bias. The 
Coordinator has been extensively involved with 
practical and effective program, development', 
especially in the areas of support services for 
women, where some recruitment programs and pre- 
orientation preparation programs have increased 
the recruitment and retention of women dramati- 
cally tip to 30 per *ont in some machine training 
courses. 'Extensive program development efforts 
have al3o been undertaken in displaced homemaker 
programs .... The Coordinator has* also been 
instrumental in having an impact throughout the 
state department of education by reviewing 
general -Tfrant proposals and requests for pro- 
posals to ensure they are free from bias and will 
equally encourage participants without regard to 
sex. ^ 

Advocates for improving opportunities for women through 
vocational education have come to regard the sex equity coordi- 
nator o is central to that effort. 



Wil l Progress Continue Without Federal Incentives ? 

V' 

Both- advocates and vocational administrators believe these 
hari-fju-jht and necessary <?ains are in danger of erosion or loss 
if *he federal government now abandons its commitment to sex equity 
in vocational education. 

"3o much time, effort and money have been put into the educa- 
tionally sound sex equity projects we currently have in place that 
it seems tremendously wasteful to now consider retracting them," 
Elizabeth Giese of Michigan PEER reflected in her statement to the 
House subcommittee. 

A vocational hi^h school principal in Springfield, Massachu- 
;»*tt w ^ 'Li the Leame of women Voters monitor in: project that the 
"until! oner ;ios" resulting lirom the 1976 amendments had been 
spent Vrrackir.a the wall" of sex bias in vocational education. 
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'Hie same amount jV energy applied now will produce even greater 
results," the principal said, "If "stop now, the effect will- be 
to seal up that initial. crack and thus waste all that initial 
effort.^ 3 

In June the Federal Education Project began interviewing state 
directors of vocational education throughout the country on theiv 
views about the 3ex equity provisions of the 1976 amendments. Of 
the 13 interviewed at the time this statement was written, 10 advo- 
cated maintaining t:he amendments. Many echoed women's groups' 
celie£ that without the amendments, little would v have been done, 
and that without their continuation, much would be lost. 

o 

• William" -Wenzel, New Jersey assistant commissioner of educa- 
M.n, aazd that without the federal initiative, the se>x equity 
effort ' ( in his 3tate would ise ended. The law should require set- 
asiJJes r : lex equity, he said, "unsil such time as the program is 
able to 3tar.d on its own two feet." 

"We've vast started," Dr. Wenzel said. "It doesn't happen in 
two or three year 3." 

Pitrioia Lar.glm, state director of vocational . education from 
:alii : orni.a, sai l her state has done a great deal to eliminate sex 
:ii3 m vocational education — projects that "would never have 
;-*-ter. of: the ground" without the federal legislation in 1976. 
tfhen oor.at~r Hat:h'$ statement about' the amendments ' apparent fail- 
ire **: jenerate Iar;e na*:i^nal changes in nvn traditional enrollments 
is r-ad t? her, Ms. Lanolin said, "It's going to take a number of 
■■Mr.? ;>» r wo ri;i\>.: th» kinds "*f Jtat 13 tics he would like to have." 

.:'h ? vi.ied, "Vcu have t> fc«»rp needlm ? people— probably more . 
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Another state director: told us that without the federal 
aaandate, he would still try to get his 3tate legislature to 
approve funding for sex equity programs but that he "wouldn't 
have a jhanoe. ni4 

In the words of. Dr. Wenzal, "We've ^ust started." The 
National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education is greatly 
concerned that; any member of Congress would U3e the fact that 
women and men have not achieved parity in vocational education 
as a reason i:or abandoning the effort. We believe it must con- 
tinue and be strengthened. 

COAL IT I OM CONCERNS ABOUT S .• 2325 
A number o-£ provisions contained in or absent from S. 2325 
are in conflict with the goal of equal opportunity for women in' 
vqcat ional education . 

The Block Grant Conc e pt for Vocational Education 
The NIE report on vocational education, author i-zed by Congress 
to provide guidance on future legislation, supports many of our 
conclusions about the°existing law. For example, the finaT study 
concurred with the viaws. of rcany advocates that the Vocational £du- 
cation. Act # as amended, i£ a block grant and does not work very 
well to assure equal access for women, minorities, the disadvan- 
taged or t:he handicapped. NIE said: 

The States have used the discretion they enjoy 
to spend almost 91 percent of their basic grants 
if.ir either the toner a 1 support -it Vocational 
programs, or for State ind local administration. , 
Uses authorized primarily to induce change, such 
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as sex equity activities, energy program* , and 
placement services, together accounted for only 
t.3 percent of all expenditures of Federal funds. 
However, na-.ional figures mask an important fact; 
namely, thi ? only a. few States are responsible 
for most such expenditures. . . . This pattern 
does not mean that States are not complying with 
the legal requirements. They are spending the 
require^ amounts on the mandated uses, and they 
exercis/e the legally granted discretion t^iey have 
to use. Federal funds for program and administra- 
tive purposes. ... It; is not surprising that 
under permissive legislation States do not auto- 
matically use Federal funds to realize Federal 
objectives which they may not 'share . "25 

Moreover, concluded NIE*, n . . . (A)lthough the VEA's 
declaration of purpose faithfully reflects the intent of Congress 
to eliminate sex discrimination and sex-role stereotyping, as it 
was expressed in th" legislative history of the 1976 amendments, 
there io i considerable gap between the prominence that the 
language o£ the law gives to this objective and the programmatic 
instruments that were devised to transform Congressional intent 
into State and local action. 1,26 . 

Three-quarters of the state directors of vocational education 
interviewed by the Federal Education'Pro ject in June 'supported re- 
taining the 197 6 3ex equity provisions and opposed the block grant 
concept for vocational education for a variety of reasons, includ- 
ing its inevitable reduction of efforts to eliminate sex bias and 
'to promote services for special population groups. 

Sex equity in Alabama would be "appreciably reduced" without 
the federal mandate, said Robert Carter, the Alabama director of 
vocational education. 

It' --he federal government wants something done in vocational 
education; said Prank Drake, Missouri sta^e director, "they had 
better say so in the federal law." 
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-Without some earmarking " said Walter Ulrich of Utah, "the 
states will not meet the needs of special groups." Mr. Ulrich 
added that for the. federal law to promote more state support for 
3ex equity, fund3 should be earmarked for the purpose. 27 

The NIE study and interviews with advocates and state officials 
convince us that new vocational education legislation must contain, 
the "programmatic instruments" needed to strengthen state and local 
efforts to end sex bias and to serve displaced homemakers and other . 
economically disadvantaged women and girls. We believe the law's 
effectiveness ;an be strengthened and still provide the states the 
flexibility they want to develop programs which meet the needs of 
their own unique populations. There is no state in which the en- 
rollment data suggest that there is not a continuing need for an 
effort to overcome sex bias in vocational education, or in which 
expenditures for displaced homemakers and supportive services for 
women are high enough to suggest that the needs of low-income, 
unskilled women Are being met. 

The states* 10-to-l match of state and local with federal funds 
provides a clear indication tha* they can and will provide for the 
basic needs 3f vocational education and, moreover, that federal 
funding for vocational education has achieved its originally in- 
tended purpose: to stimulate support for job training in the' public 
educational setting. We see no reason that the law, having achieved 
this, should continue to permit the expenditure of federal funds 
fcr program maintenance— and nothing in S. 2325 would prohibit states 

aim 3,;ri. funds t«: o^ntir.ue to support existing classroom 
r.i Activities, regaruless of their value or effectiveness. 
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J^ill rathV: isw) \ i^f s *n t i or activities that go tar beyond 
its stated purposes of providing federal funds tor economic 
development, skilled workforce training and strengthening state 
ac i 1 -'cal v itiuttdl education systems. It is u.,mcst completely 
Law'*;.;:? the planning valuation, accountability and enforcement 
previsions that would assure federal funds were used cor program 
improvement and modernisation and to promote equal access. Indeed, 
•no bill provides 30 much rt flexibility" as to virtually assure 
thi* rroot tgder.il 'vcatianal education dollars would continue to 
to ihsorbed irit 3tato and 1 <:e al educational agency coffers with- 
out regard t .*r rederal joals 3r equity for the populations served. 
Federal funds should be used for clearly stated federal pur- 
• v :t;' those purposes, certainly, should be to enable 
states mi l:cai educational agencies to modernize programs, facil- 
-M»*s i.-.d " j.4i;...:n^:it Jnd to research and implement innovative program 
ii»»ia. Th<"> ither ".htvji; ho to stimulate efforts to increase access 
t'T socially, economically and politically disadvantagi i popula- 
tions, including women. 
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■f-v. .1 • a • ; • of o. ^3^3';t Declaration of Purpose ("providing 
e*;ual educational opportunity m vocational education for all 
jt.'.ionts, ir. Tliding students with special needs such as the edu- 
*ati:::ally lisaivantaccu, the handicapped, and those with limited 
2n ;luh prcfi Tiency" . wouli mean little for women ar:d girls, even 
tr. r j' « w i # r. p i vc i a 1 r.oe is . t: * n ly art! f ema 1 »-*s m< ie r r epre minted 
i-»Tilir V'cati -nal pi :■; ;r ims leading to hi jhor-pay ing ;raft and 
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technical jobs? they also ate woefully excluded from numerous 

programs designed for- students with physical, financial and mental 

handicaps'. National data colUtetfed . bv the Bureau of Occupational 

.and Adult Education for 1978 showed that„only 42 percent of the , 

'students in vocational education identified as disadvantaged were 

female an* only 39 percent of the disabled students were female. 

A recent statement to the House of Representatives ^by Dr. 

Mary Thornton Phillips, state director of vocational education 

from Minnesota-, illustrates those national statistics. Dr." ; 

Phillips described vocational programs. in her state which are 

funded with VEA set-asides' for the disadvantaged and. handicapped . . 

.. in almost every program, male enrollment far outweighs that of 

females. For example, in the secondary schools: - 

» The' state employs- nine school-based vocational 
evaluators to assist, disadvantaged. and handicapped 
students to Abetter understand their interests and ^ 
capabi'litiesVand identify their training potential. . 
0* those provided these Valuable services with 
federal and state funds, 415 are disadvantaged males 
and- 221 are disadvantaged females; 510 are handi- 
capped males, and 191 are handicapped females. 

• Tutors provide personalized shop and laboratory 
supervision for 492 handicapped males and 208 handi- 
capped females and to 320 disadvantaged males and 
264" disadvantaged females. 

• A work experience/career exploration program for 
disadvantaged junior high students reaches 1,4 57 

finales and 913 females. - 
The same, patterns exist at the postsecondary level , .where special 
needs programs serve 6,664 disadvantaged men and 5,140 'women, and 

'28 

620 disabled men and 313 women, _ , 

These statistics,, repeated ac^ain and again in vocational 
" education and other federally funded job training programs across 
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the country, are sadly ironic when one considers that 67 percent 
of the American poor are women and* that 40 percent of families 
i headed by women are in poverty. 2 ^ * The financial status of women 
has grown increasingly 'worse for decades, leading the National 
Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity to conclude last year 
that if the trend towards the "feminization of poverty" continues , 
women and female-headed households will comprise 100 percent of 
the nation's poor by the year 2000. 30 

Serviggnthe Economically Disadvantaged ; 

* • : '. ~- ' • 

The existing law gives priority to funding programs in areas 

- with large concentrations, of . unemployed and 'disadvantaged pefsons 
and sets aside funds for programs for handicapped and disadvantaged 
students. S. 2325 would require a state only to give special 
populations "careful consideration" and to "use its best efforts" 
to meet their needs. The needs of the disadvantaged — especially 
women and minorities — in our major cities still are not being met. . 

. While 23. percent of the nation's population resides in urban areas,, 
our cities have only 12 percent of the vocational facilities. For 
the most part, federal funds have bought heW facilities, and equip- 
.' "merit only for suburban, largely white, middle class students. The 
inaccessibility of vocational facilities located far" from public 
transportation is frequently cited as* the greatest barrier to dis- 
advantaged women's participation in vocational education. 

Teresa Gidley, who Coordinated a vocational education monitor- 
ing project for the American Civil Liberties Union of Cleveland, 
Ohio, noted an irony of the suburban concentration of vocational 
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sehooj-.s in a letter to the federal Education Project: "Vocational 
Education still seems to have second-class status. in the suburban 
systems, while it is a highly valued part of the urban schools. 
Unfortunately, -the quality of equipment and personnel seems to be 
better in the suburban areas where? it is less, appreciated." 31 - 

S. 2325 wouid further weaken vocational education for the 
economically disadvantaged,, minorities, and the disabled^ 



, - Supportive Services 

" * , /-* . 

S. 2325' s emphasis on equal opportunities for the educationally, 

d~ - " 

rather than the economically, disadvantaged ignores a whole range ^ 

of supportive services beyond academic, remediation needed by poor — • . 

but net necessarily by academically weak— students , Although we 

-are pleased that S* 2325 authorizes the use of., funds for supportive 

services ' [Sec . 222 (b) (2) ] , . the prohibition of the use^. of. federai 

funds for child care and stipends comes like a stinging slap in the 

face to those who believe .the federal government shouldlshow an . 

equal concern for. the opportunities of males *£nd • females . 

In a nation in which women and children increasingly i}ear the 

brunt of ' poverty, to forbid states to provide two services of * 

primary need to women would be to send a clear signal that^ tfce£ « 

federal government' is willing to see discrimination against women 

continue. The statistics we cited earlier on the underrepresent;a- 

tion of disadvantaged and handicapped women in special. federally 

funded programs are a manifestation of tha.t discrimination. A • . 

sjlngle woman heading a family or a displace^ homemaker with young- J^p^ 

children still in the home cannot consider job training (perhaps <• S. 
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the only key fed self~suf ficiency the family will ever have) until 
those, children are carded for during her absence. Inexpensive 
child care facilities are few and diminishing. The vocational 
school which is able and willing to reach* out to disadvantaged 
women must consider providing, child ' care. 

A report on an Akron, Ohio, program whic.i successfully assisted 
women in finding nontraditional employment says, "Nearly halfway 
through' the program we learned a basic lesson: child care' is. essen- 
tial. Without extended families or money fo^babysitters , many of 
our clients were simply unable to attend sessions', criild care was 

a key factor; and when^ it was provided, our program became phenom- 

* ' 12 ■ • ** 

enally successful." « 

. i. J • •» . 

. - Jn .the absence of on-campus ch|ld care , . -a stipend can provide 
a displaced homemaker, teenage mother or other single homemaker 

o • * 

the extra cash critically needed to purchase. dav care. Or trans- 
portation — universally recognized as the chief barrier to women's 
participation in vocational 'education . (Consider again that the 
'federal^, government has been content to let the states spend the 
bulk of their, federal vocational education dollars on suburban ' 
facilities, beyond the reach of the inner-city, minority poor.) 
t If Congress is indeed concerned about overcoming the poverty 
of women and alleviating the problems of displaced homemakers, it 
will not only authorize states" to expend vocational education funds 
for child care and stipends^buf encourage them to do so. Vocational 
education* simply will not 'be an option for many women until support- 
ive services are. part of the program. 
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Nondiscrimination % ■ • 

The nondiscrimination clause rirt ' S . 2325 (Sec*. 108) would 
weaken and confuse existing civil rigats enforcement procedures 

ir - 

and. regulations. Vocational education programs are already 
covered* by Titls IX and other civil rtghts statutes; it is 
unnecessary for the autho xzing legislation to restate this fact % 
To allow the governor of a state 6Q days in which to secure' com- . 
pliance with federal civil rights statutes when a violation is^ 
'found [Sec- 108 (b) ] poses several problems: 

1) It creates a dual enforcement procedure — one for 
vocational education and 'another for other educa- 
tional programs — which wouid prove confusing to 
recipients of federal funds, federal enforcement 
officers and potential complainants. 

2) It could violate court-ordered time frames -for the - 
resolution of civil. rights complaints by extending the 
time during v,hich resolution of civil - rights - violations 
was sought*. ' » 

3/ It would force a civil rights enforcement procedure 
> ontovthe states which few have the personnel or re- 
sources to undertake. \ 

The Coalition believes the nondiscriminatxon clause xs 
inappropriate. , v » 

Enforcement ; - 

While the bill suggests federal purposes must be met, -in fact 
it is legally unenforceable. To what legal standards is. a federal.- 
auditor to hold a state in determining whether it "gave careful 
consideration" to the special - needs cf educationally disadvantaged 
persons, handicapped persons and persons With limited English 
proficiency?" Or for that matter, to determine whether-feder-al 
funds were used to strengthen state and local vocational education 
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systems,, father than to repair old \equipment in- obsolete shops? 

S. 2325 authorizes such a plethora of programs and activities 
and contains such weak mandates *for educational equity that it^ is 
only general aid.. The elimination of the power of the . Department 
of Education to withhold' funds Erom states whose plans do not coni- 
form t> 'federal requirements assures that federal purposes will be 

•obscured/ Likewise, the elimination of the management evaluation 
review for compliance and quality reduces the federal government's^ 
ability to offer states advice and technical assistance in achiev- 
ing federal goals.' Moreover, to require the Secretary of Education 
to summarize 50 totally .unstructured and incompatible proposed use 
reports into a "concise analysis" and public report on the status 
of vocational educauion (Sec. 106) would be a useless exercise at 
taxpayers' expense.: ' •*. ' ' * 

Under th& current relatively restrictive Vocational. Education 
Act, 91 percent cZ the funds have been, used for administration and 
general programs.* It is a charade to pretend that S. 2325 would 
serve any purpose but to maintain on-going (often not very ef fee- , 

*tive) -vocational programs rather than to provide .Ostate and local 
educational agencies witn incentives to fund innovative programs". 

Public Participation 
Public interes't .in vocational education has been greatly * 
enhanced by the 1976 amendments' .public participation ""provisions, 
including making the state plans available to tfte public and re- 
quiring public hearings on the plan. Women's groups increasingly 
have used the state planning process as an opportunity to express 
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their concerns about the provision of services to women and girls. 
While we are pleased', therefore, that P S . 2325 ..would "continue the 
former requirement by making -the proposed use report available to 
;he public, ye .are disappointed that the 'public hearing requirement 
has not been retained as well. Ultimately, the "citizens' of a state 
or school system are the best arbiters of whether, their federal tax 
dollars are being used to provide equal educational opportunities, 
and the federal law should provide them 'every assurance they will 
be given an opportunity to review and Comment on the processes and 
plans that are used to achieve equal opportunity. 



' Adv'i s ory^-Co line i 1 s 
. National, state arn^ local advisory councils — if they are 
properly constituted with, members committed to equal educational 
and employment opportunity — can prdvide valuable oversight of pro- 
grams, benefits to women, the ^disadvantaged , the disabled, minori- 
ties and others whose needs have /traditionally been urtder served by 
vocational education. By prohibiting funding for state advisory 
councils,- S. 2325 would eliminate one; of the real successes, of the 
197 6 Vocational .Education Act amendments — the increase in female 
• representation from 14 to "35 percent of SACVE memberships nationwide. 
In addition, by' eliminating the current law's requirement for equit- 
able representation of women on the national council, the bill would 
reduce the strong coinmitment,' to sex: equity and understanding of 
women's concerns generated since 157 6 by women- appointed pursuant 
to the VEA's membership requirements. t 
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" - Data Collection 

S. 2325 would eliminate the Vocational Educ^Hon Da^aV£ystem C 
(TEDS) just as it is becoming functional. While VEDS has problems 
iind inadequacies (including its failure to reflect adequately the* 
numbers of women moving into nontraditional.-vocational education)," 
we believe it would be a mistake to dismantle rather than improve . '* 
a systenv"wRich is greatly needed to evaluate the opportunities . 
available to students traditionally knowrt to have been denied equal 
access to vocational education. 

■ Funding ./ " - - ^ 

Administration statements and S.. 2325's low authorization 
indicate that the Administration views the bill as a vehicle to 
* phase out federal funding for vocational education. Federal goals 
for the improvement of vocational education and, equal access for 
women, minorities, the disadvantaged and th^./disabled would be 
severely diminished if federal financial incentive's were with- 
drawn * * * 

c 

Consolidation of Vocational and Adult Education ' 
. The Coalition can see 'no justification for consolidating the 
^vocational and adult education acts, and the fact that only 14 ; 

states have seen fit to combine their administration indicates 
. • that a majority of states also see no reason for consolidation. 
The bill would give a significantly larger authorization to voca- 
tional than to adult education and establish a competition between 
two very great educational needs for the remaining discretionary 
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funds. We do not believe this is .appropriate » particularly at a 
-time when it appears that as many Americans are unemployable due 
to a lack of literacy as to a lack of vocational skills. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
■ * — , . • • 

The National Coalition for Women ,and Girls • in Education cannot 

support any vocational education legislation which does less for 

women than the existing law'. S. 2325, in its present form, does 

nothing. We would welcome the opportunity to work with Senator v . 

Hatch and members- of this Subcommittee in fashioning vocational 

education legislation which would continue the positive efforts 

an£ significant gains which have been made under the 197«6 Vocational 

Education Act Amendments 'and .create even greater incentives for 

states to offer equal educational opportunities for women of all 

ages, races and economic backgrounds, both disabled and non-disabled. 

• The Coalition makes the following recommendations : ■ i 

t . .* 

Mandate Funds to Overcome Sex Bias and Provide 

Supportive Services for Women ' 

However much more, we might have "hoped the states would do .for 
girls and women with funds provided by the 1976" Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments, One fact is ..ciear: where Congress required the 
states to expend funds for %ex equity, as in the case of the sex 
equity coordinator and displaced homemakers, funds were spent. . 
According to the Vocational Education Data System, the VEA require- 
ment that states assess and meet the needs of displaced homemakers, 
single heads of household and other special groups yielded alloca- 
tions of $12 million in 1978, compared with less than $1 million 
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for supportive services tor women seeking nontraditional jabs< a 
completely optional category^ 3 

The National Coalition "for Women and Girls in Education-, 
therefore, is calling on Congress to continue to designate a 
proportion < of federal funds to be spent to promote equal' oppor- 
tunities for males and females in vocational educabion and to A ' 
provide supportive services and special programs for persons such 
as displaced homemakers , single heads of household and teenage 
parents who need additional counseling and support in order to 
succeed in vocational education and employment. 

Specifically, the Coalition asks Congress: . 

* 1) To continue to . provide a minimum of $50,000* per state to 
support.v^he employment of . at least one person to work full time 
in providing state and local educational agencies technical 
assistance in eliminating sex discrimination and sex stereotyping 
\i\ vocational education. 

2)~To coAsolidat^existirig categories under which states have 
the discretion to furfa activities to overcorRS&sex bias and to pro- 
vide Supportive servises to displaced homemaj^e^'S * singie^eads of 
household and women seeking nontraditional ' vocational training, and 
;'ty require tljat a proportion of the states' federal^ funds ' are spent 

*fbr these purposes, including: " 

f . * ... 

Programs, activities and special services (including 
exemplary programs) designed to overcome barriers to 
students entity into and success in nontraditional voca- 
tional education programs and jobs; 

•- Special vocational education programs and supportive 
services for persons who suffer economic hardship because 
of their failure^ to fijld permanent or adequate financial 
security in .their traditional roles as homemakers, part- 
. time, workers or employees in traditional jobs; These in- 
clude displaced homemakers, single heads of household,' 
persons receiving public assistance and' teenage parents^ 
and ' • <5 . . 

.•' Discretionary funds to be used as incentives for lflcal 
educational agencies and schools to overcome sex bias and 
stereotyping and to provide programs, activities and 
supportive services for women and girls suffering financial 
hardships or seeking nontraditional training. 
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As long as women are a disproportionate share of the nation's 
poor and until vocational schools demonstrate an ^institutionalized 
awareness of fej?ie educational and' social factors' which contribute to 
disadvantages for. girls and women in education and employment, such 
set-asides are both appropriate and necessary. 



, Retain Equal Access for Males and Females 
As a Purpose of the Law' 

The 'statement of purpose should include creating equal 

opportunity and overcoming discrimination and stereotyping based 

on sex, race, national origin, age, income or di&ability in all . •• 

vocational education programs. 

Continue to "Specif y^Tunding for Handicapped 
, and Pi silvan taged ' 

The >..iw should continue to designate funds for vocational 
education and supportive services for the disabled and the economi- 
cally disadvantaged. in setting aside' these funds, the laV munt * 
recognize that current enrollments in these programs are greatly 
disproportionate to" number of girls and women who are disadvantaged 
or in need of special services. The law should require state and 
local educational agencies to demonstrate in their plans for voca- 
tional education that they, have assessed and' attempted to meet the 
needs of disabled and disadvantaged girls and women. In addition, 
the law should authorize the use of, federal funds for supportive 
services which may be particularly beneficial or necessary in 

order for females to succeed in vocational education, including 

* 0 " ; f 
child care, stipends, transportation, and special counseling and • 

job development and job placement services. 
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' Use Federal Funds for Federal Purposes 

Federal funding to meet federal objectives , including equal ; 
educational and employment opportunity, should continue. Moreover, 
the federal government should .provide the states with appropria- 
tions large enough to carry out ftJo'eral objectives and ta provide » 
programs which meet the unique and often expensive needs of special 
population groups, including women seeking nontra'ditional training, 
displaced hoiremakers, single parents, the disabled and the economi- 
cally disadvantaged> 

Given the overwhelming state and local to federal match for 
the maintenance of vocational education the federal do*llar should 
be used 'to stimulate new, program ideas,, meet emerging industrial 
and technological needs, and assure equal opportunities. 

' Retain a Vocational Education Data Collection 
, System 

Congress should continue to require the collection and 

reporting of data on vocational education enrollments and outcomes 

. ' * * ? 

by_ race and^ handicap 'and -by sex within those categories. 

* < 

Continue to Require an Appropriate Representation 
of Women and Minorities on Advisory Councils 

Present requirements for appropriate representation of women 

and minorities on -the vocational education advisory councils — 

including women knowledgeable about sex discrimination in education / 

and employment^ — should be retained. 
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Improve State and Local Planning 

The law should retain, present requirements that state planning - 
documents be made available to, the public, that public hearings be 
held on the plans, and that the state report publicly how it,, re- 
sponded to public comments and recommendations. Moreover, both 
state and local planning should be strengthened- to demonstrate the 
effprts made to assess and meet the needs of women and girls and 
to provide equal access. v 

The' federal government shouldV retain the authority to withhold 
funds from a state which does not comply with federal requirements 
and procedures in its state planning document or in its use of 
federal funds'. 

THE .FEMINIZATION OF POVERTY: WHY THE 
NATIONAL COALITION FOR WOMEN AND GRILS JN , EDUCATION IS CONCERNED 

In closing* the coalition would like to' state why its concerns . 

are so great, and why we believe Congress should share our concerns. 

First, we care - about simple justice for women . Women have a 

• far greater range of interests, abilities' artd economic needs than 

their employment patterns would suggest. Of the 441 jobs classified 

in 1980 by the census, only '60 employed significant numbers of women, 

V All others were predominantly male.^4- 

' Second, we are greatly troubled about the economic condition 

tff women and female-headed families . The Census Bureau last month . 

released new data showing that the number of single^parent families 

doubled in the past decade. One in five American children (about, 

12„6 mil-lion) live, in households with only one parent. These are 

troubling statistics when one knows that 90 percent of these families 

are headed by women, and that 40 percent of all households headed by 
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women are in pov t er\ty . 3 ^ 

Bruce Chapman, director of the -Census Bureau, said these data^ 
"may be a major issue of 'the decade." ' 

How is this major issue of the decade reflected in vocational 
education? As we have shown in our statement, women and girls are 
excluded from programs specifically designed to overcome the prob- 
lems of economic disadvarifagement and physical and mental handicaps, 

" e 

And we have shown that inner-city, largely minority poor women have 
access to fewer vocational facilities than higher- income suburban 
students. Moreover, we believe that for low- income women, voca- 
tional education often offers only — at best — an opportunity to be- 
come one of the working poor. 

Vocational schools in many communities still train a large 
proportion of their female students to be cosmetologists and hair 
dressers, even though demand and wages may be substantially higher 
in other trades, such as welding and machining. Cosmetologists had 
an average weekly wage in 1981 of $179, compared with, '$356 for^ . 
machinists and $334 for welders. Other programs that typically 
include large numbers of low-income women and girls are industrial , 
sewing (average national weekly ^wage : $157), nurses' aide ($172)', 
and child care worker {$150$-. 37 thus, her vocational training may . 
lock a low- income woman into a low-paying job for the rest, of her 

, life, even though higher-paying, nontraditional jobs are available. 
Third, we find it disturbing that Congress might ignore 

^ statistics of this magnitude when authorizing vocational education 
legislation and that states seem unconcerned , or unaware of them 

" when allocating funds for* vocational education ? A 1976 study by 
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the Department of, Labor Women 1 s Bureau estimated that there were 
4 million women in ,the United .States, who qualified as displaced 
homemakers, more than 75 percent of them over the age of 40. 
These women are products of a society 'and educational system which 
encouraged them to be homemakers — an educational system . that *sfcill 
often does not inform young women -of the consequences of reaching 
middle adulthood without job skills or paid work experience. The 
federal government has -funded homemaking programs for .65 years and 
35 percent of the women and girls in vocational education are still 
in ^on-gainful home economics. Forty million dollars was set aside 
for homemaking programs last year under the Vocational Education 
Act — while none v:as specifically earmarked for displaced homemakers. 
We know thajt in' 1978, states allocated only 0.5 percent of their 
federal funds for displaced homemakers, and that most. of this was 
spent in only five states. The potential is great for vast numbers 
of American women to become burdens on society unless they are 
provided realistic career planning and marketable skills. 

* Finally, the nation's need for women workers is as great as 
women's- need for jobs . • There are tremendous shortages^ of skilled . 
workers in the United' States today and 'there will be increasing 
shortages in the future, -'the American - Electronics Association has 
estimated, that 671 of its member companies will create, more- than- 
■140,000 paraprofessional jobs by 1985 — jobs like engineering tech- 
nologist and drafter. The National Tooling and Machining Associa- 
tion estimates there will be a shortage of 240,000 machinists 
within three years. Women must be trained for these^skilled , 
technical jobs if they are to be filled and if the nation's pro- 
ductivity is to be sustained. 

The- National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education 
appreciates this opportunity- to express its views'on S. 2325. 
I'll be happy to answer questions. * ' % 
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APPENDIX 



PROVISIONS OF THE 
1976. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT" AMENDMENTS 
RELATING TO EQUAL ACCESS TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



. State Administration 

Purpose . 1 The Act's' Statement of Purpose'made overcoming 
sex discrimination and sex stereo~fcyping and providing equal, 
access to both sexes a purpose of the law.. - # */ 

• • — 

Sex Equity Coordinator . 'The Amendments require each state 
to set aside at least $50,000 from its VEA grant to employ one 
or more professional employees to work fuli time to assist the 
state in eliminating sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in 
all vocational education programs in the state. 

. • ' w 

State Advisory Councils . The Act requires each state 
advisory "council on vocational education to have, at least one 
woman member who is knowledgeable about discrimination against 
t women in vocational education, job. training and employment, in 
eluding a minority woman 'knowledgeable about the dual effects 
of race and 'sex discrimination. All councils must have an 
"appropriate representation" of women and minorities among 
their' membership. 

Data Collection . The Amendments established a .national - 
Vocational r / Education Data System (VEDS) to collect state-by- 
state data' on vocational education,* including enrollments by 
sex and rac<». /\ w 

State Five-Year Plan . The" five-year plan must include a 
detailed description of the policies and- procedures the state . 
will follow to assure equal access to vocational programs by 
both womeTi an^^enT"i^cl"u^in~g"^cl^ms_ to nvernnmp i c^im- 

ination and sex stereotyping in all state and local vocational 
education programs. .It also must describe incentives the 
state will«,offer local school systems and 'postseconclary voca- 
' tionail schools to encourage the enrollment of students in non- 
traditional programs and. to develop model programs' to reduce 
sex bias and stereotyping. The state. also must -set forth a 
program to assess ,and meet the" needs of displaced homemakers 
and single head^-of-household who need .j<jgi skills and. describe 
special courses and .placement -.arvices it will offer them. 
« > • . ■ * 

Annual Program Plan and Accountability Report . The plan 
. must show the results of the state's compliance With federal 
requirements to provide equal access to womea and men and re- ' 
port how funds for vocational education were actually spent. 
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Pufeiic Information , The regulations require the staters 
assurance that it will make state plans "and other documents' 
developed pursuant to implementation of the state -plan "rea- 
sonably .availabJ^gthe public." Public hearings must be 
held to set public cbrttaent on the plan and allow citizens to , 
make recommendations dn the operation of vocational programs. ■ 

The Vocational Education Amendments provide funds to be spent 
in .the following ways to promote equal access and to overcome 
sex bias ^nd stereotyping ' (unless otherwise noted, expendi* 
l tures are at state discretion) : . 



Basic Grants - ' .% 

Basic' Grant funds may be used for support services for 
women who want. to enter non traditional occuoations and day ' 
care services for. students ' children. The state must set 
aside funds to provide vocational education programs for dis- 
placed homemakers and single heads-of -household who need -job 
training. 

• • , <3t 

Program Improvement and Supportive Services' 

States 'may use funds under this subpart to promote sex ! 
equity in curriculum, counseling and. counseling materials, 
and personnel training. In funding exemplary and innovative 
programs, the state is required to give priority to those 
which are designed to reduce sex bi^s and- stereotyping. 

Consumer and Homemakihg Education 

Federal funds shall only support consumer, and homemaking 
programs which encourage participation of both males and fe- 
jnales to ptepare for t-he'roles of homemaker and wage earner 



and which promote the development of curriculum materials 
which deal with increased numbers of men assuming homemakihg 
responsibilities, the changing career patterns of e men and 
women, and federal, state and local laws relating to equal : 
opportunity in education and employment. 

* * 
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National Coalition for 
Women and Girlsin Education 



c/o Federal Education Project, Lawyers' Committee for Civjl. Rights Und'er Law 
733 Fifteenth, Street, N. W- #526, Washington, D. C. 20005, 202/628-6700 



July 23, 1982 



Senator Robert A. Stafford ' 
Chairman \ 

Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary > 

and Vocational Education - 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
4230 Dirksen Senate .Office Building 
Washington; D. C. 20510 \ ... 

Dear Senator Stafford: " 

The' National ^Coalition for. Women and Girls in Education is. 
pleased to submit for the record- of the Subcommittee ' s ■ July 1_ 
hearing on S. 2325, -the Vocational and Adult Education ConscJlida- • 
tion Act of i982, the following responses to questions submitted 
to us in writing by Senator Hatch. " 

. Question' #1 Do we have any hard data that will tell us 
how many girls and women who want to get into ^ nontraditional vo- ' 
cational education are not able to' do so? \> ^ * 

• No, Many civil rights advocates have urged over the years 
that schools be required to maintain recor4s by .race and sex not 
only of students enrolled in their programs but also of those who 
have applied for admission and been 'turned -flowa- Such data would 
provide the kind "of statistics Senator Hatch is i interested in, as^ 
well as indicating to the Office for Civil Rights, schools in which . 
illegal discrimination may be . occurring: However, both, schools 
' and Congress have resisted imposition of . new data retention re- 
, quirements, and S. 2325 would dismantle the existing Vocational. 
Education Data System. ; , \ ' 

Nevertheless,' we do have other indications of the numbers of 
women and girls' who would like, to be in nontraditional vocational 
education but who, have not, for one reason or another, had access 
to the programs they are interested in J Many indications come 
' from the random daily contacts we,, as advocates for women in_ edu- 
. cation, make in our- jobs. The Federal Education Project of the 



Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, for example 
recently interviewed directors of- local Girls' Clubs front 



for example, has 
states 



(S) to strengthen national policy and practices concerning women and girls in education ■ <S> 
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as distant* as Tennessee <and South Dakota *tho repfort that the dis- 
advantaged girls tWey work with are-offcen discouraged from con- 
sMering traditionally male careers. The Girls' Clubs in many 
cities conduct, their own career education programs to counteract 
the . nega^iVelLessons of the schools. > v 

. ,Froff New York City* where the state educational agency is 
currently conducting a-- civil rights review of 12 sihgle-sex voca- . 
tional schools, we have received reports Of sexual harrassmcnt of 
girls, enrolled in predominantly male schools and of vocational 
school principalis who called parents to discourage them from 
sending their daughters to thesp. schools. 

Many of us would l^ke to believe tha,t blatant discrimination 
against gitfls a,nd women in our schools has been eliminated* but it 
hasn't. An example of such discrimination was provided during 
the House hearings on sex equity in vocational education last 
December 16. Virginia- Foxx, a member of the Watauga County,' \ 
£Jgtrth Carolina, board of education, related a recent experience 
sht* had had in her county: 1 . • 

As a member of the board of education, I'm on 
.'the curriculum committee for our hiqh school 
and our elementary school in our county. Last 
yt*ar, we were dealing with pro-registration '"for 
high HChao'l cldssea. 

We came to the area of vocational education. We 
had 57,people who said they wanted to go into 
auto mechanics. We could only take 25 students '-• 
( into that class. We were hassling with how ,;re * . 

..we going to take care of. the requests for this* e 
\ class?' : 

The director of vocational education in our county 
said; "I 'have looked at the list of students who 
have" - pre- registered for that class. There are 
three girls signed up for that class. We can 
eliminate those. Now, that brings us down to 54," 

We are concerned about this kind of discrimination' and want to 
seer the Office for Civil Rights in the Department of Education play 
a more aggressive role in rooting it out. But we are also deeply 
concerned about another pervasive problem: the major failure of 
schools to take any responsibility for countering society's stereo- 
types about women's roles and to make'.young girls aware that they 
will almost certainly spend a major portion of their liyes in. the 
paid workforce. Our schools have a responsibility to make certain 
th&t remales*as well as males learn to be self-supporting, but by 
and large, they are not* doing this.. *> 
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'The League of Women Voters has* just completed a comprehen- 
sive. five-sto.*re study of sex equity in vocational education, It 
t:>uii>.l that states were increasingly concerned about equal oppor- 
tunities for women but that local officials were largely ...indif- • 
fer<*nt. "Little Or nothing is done, "/the League reported," "to 

actively encourage, recruit or support nontraditional students." ; 

We know that many air Is and women are being discouraged from ' a - 

considering or enrol linq in nontraditional courses. But in trying 
to determine how many women woul'd pursue nontraditional jobs if ■ 4 
t.hwy had a chance, it may be even more instructive to look. at' 
what happens when an educational system makes a positive effort 
to interest women in nontraditipnal programs. 

Last year, .13 community colleges in Washington state con- 
ducted special orientation sessions fdfr-*- women about nontraditional^ 
occupations; almost 7,000 women participated.' (As we noted in^ 
our testimony, female enrollment, in traditionally male courses in 
-thr.se' institutions quadrupled after 1976,) 

A member of the Coalition was visiting a counselor at 
Trident Technical College in Charleston , South Carolina, the day , 
the* school ran a small notice in the newspaper stating that it 
welcomed inquiries from women about its industrial and engineering 
•technology programs. The phone rang continually with calls from-, m • 

w<men who had read the notice. The counselor noted that many 
women are eager to explore traditionally male jobs -but that 'they 
don't apply because they- believe they won't be accepted. All 
many of 'them . need in order to inquire about enrollment is an . 
indication from the school that' women are welcomed. Trident has 
a* special program providing recruitment, counseling and support <r 
services 'for women in the technologies that increased women's en- f 
ro lime n&^n, two-year engineering programs from 9 to 21 percent 
between 1977 and 1980. . 

Question %d — Do you see any evidence that' girls are being . 
given the "hard sell" t o enroll" in nontraditional vocational ( ► . 

' courses? ■ . ■ . 

No. The overwhelming evidence is that most worpen' and girls- »• 
are st.i LI. being advised or encouraged to enter trad-itipnal courses, 
although -- because of the awareness v created by the J^76 sex equity 
amendments--- far more , counselors and teachers toda^ are likely to 
advise women to consider all the occupational options before Jtiaking 
a vocational '"choice. This is our goal: to make certain that all 
girls and women understand that only 10 percent of American women / 
.spend their ifull lives outside the workforce; that millions -of 
.women become the sole .breadwinners for their families, and that it 
is as incumbent upon women as upon men -to make careful career 
choices based upon their" economic needs, interests and abilities. 

1 -''*£>.'.' 
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SI^lgti^g^l.L-ri^Do y ou have any s uggestions o n how we 'could 
^lbgQ. v *=* d a t a sy at e ms v to te 1 1 ^aJ^tjer > -P r —gg r g accur ate sto ry of 
^^giL^prcyn art ? really at w ork? " " ^*~7 

"Our organizations are* not sufficiently familiar with Depart- 
ment of Labor (DQL) and other employment 1 reporting systems to 
respond . adequately to this question. There is excellent em- 
ployment data available by sex .from DOL, but we a£e deeply con- 
cerned that both "Congress and tshe administrative agencies are 
severely, reducing data collection and reporting in a number of 
ar^as in which there is a. critical need for information. 

Sine*-* two of Senator Hatch's questions point up his own 
concern for better data collection, we would urge that Congress 
in renewing vocational education legislation maintain d system 
Which collects and reports on vocational^education enrollments 
and outcome by sex within racial . groupings'. 



Qg. , .:*^AP.0..vi .r r' Should not the federal law include a general 
. E^iiiirjlL^E^ nstitutibhal sex s t e r eo t yp i ng , i nc lud e 

a n authorization for vocational education funds to be used in th' i s 
p ursuit, a nd fret rid of compulsory parts of the present statute 
Vv ke....the mandatory sex equi t y coordinator? \ " \ 

As we noU'd rn our prepared testimony, we largely disagree with 
Senator Hatch's assessment of the 1'976 sex equity amendments to the 
Vocational -Education Act and the conclusions he draws from the Con- 
.gressionally authorized NIE, study of vocational education. We 
believe strongly that the 1976 amendments are working in states 
and schools in which, they are being implemented "in good faith . At 
least .two- studies .have shown this. The American Institutes for 
Research, which conducted the Cbngressionally mandated Vocational / 
Education Equity Study (published in April, 1979), found* 

; There irf clear evidence that those schools putting 

the. most effort into various kinds of activities 

\to further equity are. also those experiencing the -\ 
greatest amount of nontraditional enrollment. « 

The Natiorial Advisory' Council, on Women's Educational Programs, whiEh 
analyzed 15 states' ^plans £'or vocational education and their voca- 
tional enrollments, concluded in Increasing. Sex Equity: The Impact 
of , the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments on Sex Equity in Voca~~ 
tional Education! ' \ ■ 

Greatest increases of women in nontraditional pro- 
- grams occurred in states where planning and mohi- 
. toring systems were' established to meet equity 
goals, where funds were committed to establish 
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equity programs, and where efforts were made to 
utilize the entire state staff to address sex , 
equity issues. 

We gave some examples in r. lswer ..to the f. rat question which* 
showed where these increases are taking place* 

The very strong lesson we have drawn from the NIE study is 
that the 1*9-76 amendments were too permissive and' that they work r . 
only whe e there is a strong state will' .to make them work. In , 
NIE s words , "Much is authorized, but little is required,, and the 
•States, by and large, are "spending a relatively small amount or 
VEA funds for this purpose [sex equity]." ■ 

The NIE study and all our experiences indicate that; yes, 
the purpose of the vocational education legislation should include ^ 
eliminating sex discrimination and sex stereotyping as a purpose 
and that, yes, there should be an authorization . for federal funds 
to be used in this pursuit. But we believe that it is absolutely 
essential that this be an-authorization of mandatory funds to over- 
come^elTbias and stereotyping and : to provide special recruitment, 
counseling, job development, job placement and °^er supportive 
services for displaced homemakers, other single heads of household, 
* teenage parents and women seeking nontraditional training. The 
record is per feet IV clear that unless such expenditures are made 
mandatory, the states will continue to ignore the needs * We see 
no reason that the Congress should aesitate to requne that funds 
- it appropriates should be' used to inert federal purposes that 
.clearly are not being met by the states. 

The Coalition strongly 'objects to any proposal to eliminate . 
' the sex equity coordinator. It Hs the compulsory nature of the 
authorization and the functions pf the job which have made the ex- 
penditure the most' successful outcome of the 1976 sex equity amend- 
ments A recent Federal Education Project survey of 19 state 
directors of vocational education indicated that the position 
would be in jeopardy in at least a dozen of those 19 states ir 
Congress deleted the requirement. Retention of the Potion - 
supported not only by women's groups*— both national and local 

* Walter E. Ulrich, state director of vocational education from 
» Senator Hatch's home state of Utah, told the Ee -eraL Education • 
Proiect in,tan interview June 17,, "Without some earmarking, states 
wUl not SSet .the needs of special groups." Mr. Ulrich, when asked 
what the federal government should do to increase state services to 
displaced homemakers and efforts to overcome sex bias, sai^d to in- 
crease federal funding and to earmark funds for those purposes. 
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but also by the* vocational . education community in the form of the 
endorsement of the American Vocational Association. © 

Coalition proposals would not force one way of achieving 
,tie:< equity upon all states. They would say that sex discrimina- 
tion and sex stereotyping are still major problems in all sties' 
vocational education programs and' that millions of girls and women 
such as displaced homemakens are not receiving the kinds of serv- 
ices that are critical if they are to enter .vocational education. » 
Our proposal would establish an authorization for - programs , 
artivi t fes and services to meet these needs 0 and allow the states 
discrvtibn in how they met them. Sifcce experience tyas shown that 
it ih tremendously valuable bo have s'taff expertise in overcoming 
sex bi<is and sin*al> most states • woULd s ti 1 1- choose to eliminate 
that ej;tert4Ebe ir givfcn 'a chance, we urge that the sex equity co- 
ordinator bt? retained. 

Ti:e Coalition would like to express again i£s appreciation 
t^r being ask.nl to testify at the hearing on S. 2325, J>l§as,e 
e.ill upon us if we can provide further information or assistance. 




Janet Wells 
Chair 

Vocational Education Task Force 



Senator Orrin Hatch 
'■ .IW:bj ~- .. * 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Ms. Wells. Your entire 
statement .will be placed in the record in front of the committee. 
We appreciate y6ur help with this problem. ' - 

Next, the committee will be pleased to hear, Sandra, from ybu. 

Ms. Rohwson. Thank you. Chairman Stafford and members of 
# the subcommittee, \am Sandra Robinson, the State director for 
adult basic education^ in Vermont, and a member of the National 
Council of State Directors qf Adult Education. I appreciate this op- 
portunity on behalf of the State directors to submit this written 
statement concerning the proposed consolidation efforts of Federal 
legislation for adult and vocational education. 

The State directors met in Washington on June 8 through 10, 
1982 at our annual spring conference, and had several meetings 
both with administration representatives and in private sessions to 
discuss the provisions and ramifications of S. 2325. 

I would like to emphasize at the outset 'of this testimony that at 
this juncture there is little evidence of support within the adult 
education community for such a consolidation plan. 

The present bill, S. 2325, and its allocation formula of funds is a 
formula for chaos. Unfortunately, the preliminary -development of 
the vocational and adult education consolidation package was initi- 
ated within the administration and subsequently introduced in iso- 
lation of any input from the State directors of adult education, the 
two. national adult education organizations, the National Advisory 
Council, or the urban administrators of adult education. 

It is logical to assume that any modifications in a State grant 
program would best be aired if the party making those changes or 
modifications employed the advice and counsel of the groups^most 
affected by its implementation. That involvement with the admin- 
istration in the Department of Education did not take place. Once 
S. 2325 was introduced, then, and only then, were there overtures 
seeking reactions. 

The ^Federal Adult Education Act is a St^te grant program, and 
the Congress of the United States requires accountability by the 
States as to the process and procedures used to implement the pro- 
visions of the law. There is presently some discussion among adult 
educators, about the benefits of possibly blocking or merging var- 
ious adult education resources rather than blocking adult basic 
education with a functionally dissimilar program like vocational 
education, 

- Thanks to the legislative process and the congressional sense, the 
public hearings are a means of input. The Council of State Direc- 
tors of Adult Education make one basic recommendation. The State 
directors recommend that the Congress of the United States, under 
the leadership of this subcommittee, initiate a 12-month study to 
examine the successes and inadequacies- of the present Adult Edu- 
cation Act, and provide within the structure, of this national study, 
.provisions for the involvement of a wide range of individuals, in- 

' eluding State directors who have responsibility for adult learning. 
The National Council of State Directors of Adult Education 
stands ready to assist in this endeavor. The result of such a study 
could assist in the development of a Federal policy and a national 
commitment to remedy the multiple problems of adult illiteracy in 
America. This 1-year study would terminate at approximately the 
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same time that reauthorization of the Adult Education Act in 1984 
is scheduled for congressional reauthorization. 

There are impact data, needs assessment information, demo- 
graphic surveys and financial statistics available in each State 
which need compiling and analyzing in order to build the basis for 
Federal decisions relative to the next steps in addressing the com- 
pensatory issues in -the area of adult and continuing education. 

The U.S. Senate, in its report on the education amendments of 
1974, stated, "The Federal adult education program has proven its 
worth since its inception in -1965." The report continues to explain 
the number of enrollees who have been served by the Federal, 
State, and local partnership -program, and reports that demograph- 
ic and census data indicate that 54 million citizens not enrolled in . 
school and over the age of 16 have not completed their secondary 
education. That Senate report is nearly a decade old. 

Is there evidence today pointing to a clear picture that the adult 
illiterate crisis of the sixties and seventies has been solved? That 
question must be answered before any congressional effort is un- 
dertaken, whether it be the Vocational and Adult Consolidation * 
Act or similar pieces of legislation. 3 

The growing numbers of Americans who cannot read, write, Or 
compute simple math problems properly , are generating widespread 
concern among. the State directors of adult education and educators 
at every level. . 

Headlines such as the front-page report in the May 17, 1982 issfie 
of U.S.* News & .World Report point clearly to the need to examine ' 
and take action to assist the one in every five adults in this coun- 
try who lacks the educational skills necessary to handle minimal 
daily requirements. * 

The national adult basic education study proposed by the State 
directors would focus on, the issues and concerns of adult illiteracy 
and dollar costs these functionally illiterates exact at a high na- 
tional price. One estimate places the yearly cost of welfare pro- 
grams, and unemployment compensation due to illiteracy at $6 bil- 
lion. The U.S.. News & World Report article indicates an additional 
$237 billion a year in unrealized earnings .that are forfeited by per- 
sons who lack basic learning. 

The provisions of S. 2325, the Vocational and Adult Education 
Consolidation Act of 1982, do not, through subpart 3 in the bill, 
begin to scratch the surface at solving the problem of adult basic 
education by allowing a 13-percent allowance in the State program 
section of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, the State direc- 
tors of adult education welcome working in concert with you on 
public policy formation in the arena of adult education. The nation- 
al stu^y recommended in this testimony would be a major starting 
point in. facilitating a cooperatively -planned attack to accelerate 
the change required in adult basic education. 
' [The prepared statement Ms. Robinson follows:] 
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, VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION > 
CONSOLIDATION ACT OF 1982 

S* 2325 Introduced by Sena tor* Hatch 
March 31, 1982; Congressional Record, pages S3192-3198 



Chairman Stafford and members of the Subcommittee, I am Sandra 
Robinson of Vermont, and a member of the. National Council of state Directors 
of Adult Education. I appreciate this opportunity, 'on behalf of the state 
dlractbrs, to submit this written statement concerning the proposed con- 
solidation efforts of Federal legislation for sdult and vocational education. 

The state directors met in'washington, D. C. on Juna'8-10, 1982, 
at our annual spring conference and had several meetings,' both with adminis- 
tration representatives, and in private sessions, to discuss the provisions 
and ramification of'S. 2325. I would like to emphasise at the outset of 
this testimony that* at this Juncture there ..is little evidence of support 
within the adult education community for such a consolidation plan. The 
present bill "(S. 2325) and L its allocation formula of funds is a formula 
for chaos. 

Unfortunately, the preliminary development of the vocational and 
adult education consolidation package was initiated within the. administration 
and subsequently introduced in isolation of T any input from the state directors 
of adult education, the two national adult education* organizations , the 
National Advisory Council, or the urban administrators of adult education. 
St is logical to assume that any mortifications in a state grant program 
would best be aired if the party/making those change's or modifications * 
employed the advice and counsel^ of the groups most affected in its implemen- 
tation. That involvement with the administration in the Department of Educa- 
tion did not take place. Once S.*2325 was* introduced, then and only then 
ware thare overtures seeking reaction. 

The Federal Adult Education Act is a state grant program, and the 
Congress of the United States requires accountability by the states as to 
the process and procedures used to implement the provisions of the law. 
There is presently some discussion among adult educators about the benefits 
of possibly "blocking" or merging various adult education resources, rather 
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than "blocking" adult basic education with a functionally diaiimila£ pro- 
' gran, like vocational educations • 

Thank*- to. the legislative process and the Congressional sense" 
that public hearing* are, a mean* of input, the Council o.f Stata Directors 
of Adult Education make one basic recommendation. The state director! 
rtcoraoand that the Congress of the United States, under the leadership of 
thia Subcommittee, initiate a 12 montji study to examine the successes and 
inadequacies of the present Adult Education Act, and provide within the 
structure of this national study provisions for the involvement of a wide 
range of individuals, ■ including state directors who have a responsibility 
for adult ^earning. The National Council of State Directora of Adult ~. 
Education stand ready to assist in this endeavor. 

The^ result of such a atudy could assist in the development of 
a Federal" policy and a national commitment to remedy the multiple^oblems 
of adult illiteracy in America. This one year study would terminate- at 
approximately the same time that reauthorization of. the Adult Education 
Act in 1984 is scheduled for Congressional consideration. 
' * There are impact data* needs .assessment information, demographic 

surveys, and financial statistics available in eacll state which need compiling 
and analysing in order to build a basis for Federal decisions relative to 
next steps in addressing the compensatory issues in the area of adult and 
continuing education* v 

The United States Senate, in its report on the Education Amendmenta 
of 1974,. stated "The Federal Adult Education program has proven its worth 
ainee its. inception in 1965." The report continues to explain the number of 
enrollees who have been served by the Federal, state, and local partnership 
program, and reports that demographic and census dsta indicate. that 54 million 
citizens not enrolled in school and- over the age of sixteen have not completed- 
their secondary education. That Senate report is nearly a decade old. 

Is there evidence today pointing to a clear picture that the adult ■ 
illiterate crisis of the 1960's and 1970' a has been solved? That question 
must.be answered before any Congressional"ef fort is undertaken, whether it 
*S>e the Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation Act or similar pieces 
of legislation. 

The growing numbers of Americans who cannot read, write or compute 
simple math problems properly are generating widespread concern among the 
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• tat* directors of adult education, and educators afc every level. Headlines, , 

such aa tha front page report In the May 17, 1982, issue of U. S. News and 

^ Worid Report, point clearly to tfie need to examine and take action to attitt the 

on* in every five adulta in this country who lack the educational skills needed . 

to' handle the minimal demanda of daily living. 

The national adult basic education study proposed by the state 

director* would focua on the iasnes and concerns of adult- illiteracy and dollar 

coats these functionally illiterates exact at a high national price. One 

estimate places the yearly cost in welfare programs and unemployment compense- 

. tion due to illiteracy at $6 billion. TheU. S.. Newa & World Report article 

indicates sn additional $237 billion a year in unrealized earnings that are 

forfeit by paraons who lack ba*ic learning. 

The magnitude .of a problem of <-197». of ell edulta - 30.2 miffilon 

people - who are functionally, incompetent and an additional 52.7 million \fho 

are. "jiiat getting by" at coping with everyday tasks according* to estimates 

by -the Adult Performance Level Project, based on the 1980 census, are not 

acceptable figures for a nation that prides itself on a competent and vast 

educational system* 

Is illiteracy widespread? Will illiteracy remain a blight for .the 

Immediate future? What role does and should the Federal government play in 

facilitating educational opportunities for adults? .These questions need 

anawers^now, ■ , 

& . . 

. t The provisions of S. 2325, the Vocational and Adult Education 

Consolidation Act of. 1982, do not (through subpart 3 in the bill) begin to 
- Scratch the surface of solving the problems of adult basic, .education by 
allowing a. 137. allowance in the state programs section of the bill, . • 

*Mr, Chairman, Members of this Committee: The State Directors of 
Adult x Education welcome working in concert with you on public policy formu- 
lation in the" arena of adult education. The national study recommended in 
• this^ testimony would be a major starting point in facilitating a cooperatively 
planned attack to accelerate the change required in adult basic education. 

r ' * ' * '. 
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For further information- regarding adult .education and the concern 
for S. 2325, .members. of the Subcommittee are provided the following names 
of tneic state directors of adult education; 



Robert T. Stafford 
Vermont 



Sandra Robinson, Consultant. 
State Department of Edu^atio;. 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
(802) 828-3131 



Education 



John P. /East 
North Carolina 



Dan Quayle ' 
Indiana 



Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. 
Connecticut f vi 



Major Boyd, Director, Adult Development Services 
Department of Comnstmity Colleges- 
Education Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
(919) 733-4791 ' 

Mary G. Williams, 'Director, Division of Adult 

& Community Education 
Statehouse, Room. 229 ' 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
(317) 927-0344 

John £. Ryan, Chief, Bureau of Community 

& Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
(203) 566-8204 



Jeremiah . Denton 
i Alabama > 



Bob W. Walden, .Chief Specialist, Adult Education 
Unit 

State Department of Education ■ \ ■ 

817 South -Court Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104* , 
(205) 832-6860 - * 
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Claiborne Pell 
.Rhode Island/ 



Edwar,d M.- Kennedy 
Massachusetts 



- William A. Farrell, Consultant 
Adult Basic Education 
§tate Department of Education 
Roger Williams Building- •' . 

Providence, Rhode Island Q29Q8 
(401) 277-2691 

Gale B. Ever, pnterim Director 

Bureau of Community Education & Adult Servi 

State Department of Education 

31 St. James Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

(61ft 727-5784 > v 



Jennings Randolph 
' West Virginia 



Lowell W. Knight, Supervisor 
' Adult Basic Education 
• State Department of Education 

State, Capitol Complex 
I 1900^ Washington Street, East 

Charleston, Wast Virginia .25305 
,/ (304) 358-6318 



thomas F. Eagleton 
Missouri ~ 



Elvin Long, Director, Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
Jefferson. Building 
Jefferson, City, Missouri 65101 
(314) 751-3504** 
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. Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Ms. Robinson, for'your 
excellent testimony. 

The committee would now be pleased to hear Mr. Weintraub, 
speaking for exceptional children. 

Mr; Weintraub. Thank you, Senator. I have a feeling that my 
, comments today Qn behalf of issues concerning handicapped chil- 
dren are somewhat parallel to the old adage of bringing coals to 
Newcastle or. maple syrup to Burlington. 

We appreciate the work that the Senator has done on behalf of 
handicapped children. I could summarize my remarks perhaps by 
going back to the opening statement of the Senator where you said: 

There are few greater objectives for the federal government to aclfieve than the 
promotion „of equality in and access to education. Too often in our nation's history, 
various groups of Americans have been denied their right to an equal, quality edu- 
cation in the mainstream of American life. Now, after several years of federal lead- 
ership and state and local participation in numerous federal programs promoting 
, -jthese ends, doors that, were formerly closed are open, hopes that were previously 
dashed are fulfilled. . 

I would suggest, Senator, that my comments today are going to 
reinforce your notion that, doors that were formerly closed are 
open. I think the question -that is before us is whether hopes that 
were previously dashed, in fact, have been fulfilled, and if not, ; is 
there still a mission ahead of us yet toward fulfilling them. Our ar- 
gument on behalf of handicapped ypung adults and adults would be 
to suggest that that mission is not yet' fulfilled. 

My first opportunity to come before this committee to -address 
the issues of vocational education and the handicapped was at the 
time that the 1968 amendments were being considered, At that 
time, we* brought to the Congress the message that less than 1 per- 
cent of x the. 'population served in f vocational education were 
handicapped and that, in fact, there . were severe barriers to the 
participation of handicapped people in vocational education. And 
those that #rere participating tended to be participating only in seg- 
regated programs of little vocational option. 

Let us take^a look at what the* Congress response was. The Con- 
gress responded in several ways t in 1968 and then again' in the' 
amendments of 1976. One response was to spt a 10-percent set-aside 
for the handicapped; second, requiring that Federal dollars spent 
under that set-aside be matched with State and local dollars to pay 
for the excess cost of services to handicapped students; further, in 
regard to State plans, to assure that those plans described pro- 
grams and services for the handicapped, described how those pro- 
grams and services were to be coordinated in conformity with the 
handicapped, student's individualized education program, as re- 
quired under 94-142,. and to describe how all of the preceding was 
* consistent with thr ; State plan for education of the handicapped, as 
required under Public Law 94-142. . 
" Also, the Congress required that there be handicapped represen- 
tation on the -National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

What progress has been made since the Congress took those ac- 
tions? If you were- to refer ^o the data on page 3 of our testimony, 
' which is data from the National Center for Education statistics, 
what it would show is that there has been a* steady increase. 

r - 
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If we go back to 1914-75, what We find is that 1J percent of the 
population in voc fcd was handicapped. Iigt 1979-80, that number 
had grown to 2.6\percent. However, I would urge you to note that if 
we look at the participation of the handicapped in education in 
general, we are talking .about 9.5 percent of the population. 

'So,, while we have made a very substantial increase from 1.7 per- 
cent, to 2.6 percent, when wejook at it in comparability to the par- ' 
ticipation of the handicapped in education in general, we are talk- 
ing about 9.5, or a very long way co go yet in terms of basic num- 
bers of handicapped students participating in vocational education. 

If we look at dollars, we see a growth of approximately $20 mil- 
lion over those years in Federal vocational moneys, and we see a 
growth of slightly less than $80 million of State and local alloca- 
tions — we would again argue still a long way to go. 

As we take* a look $t S...2325, we have, as you are pretty well 
aware, great concern. In 1968^ we came before this Congress to ex- 
press -our deep concern over the - lack of accessibility q£ the 
handicapped. We have been appreciative that the Congress has re- 
mained sensitive to the appropriate participation of handicapped 
youth in vocational programs through both the creation and 
strengthening of the set-asides. . fl 

In March of 1975, we stated, in testimony before the Gongress 
that we were not committed to any particular legislative modus Vi- 
vendi,* so long as the essential objective is achieved, and that is the 
appropriate participation *of handicapped persons. That remains 
our position.- ' . ' * ■'- 

We remain open to considering all alternatives that would assure 
effective/ participation of handicapped persons. However, S. 2325, 
the Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation Act of 1982, we ' 
feel constitutes no approach to assuring participation of 
handicapped persons; 

S. 2325 proposes, quite simply, to discard approximately 15 years 
of negotiation and agreement respecting the participation of 
handicapped youth in vocational" education. . 

As we examine that law, we would find the following implica- 
tions. One is that it pits special populations against each other and, 
secondly, sends a signal to the States and localities that the Con- 
gress is no longer interested in achieving full participation of 
handicapped persons. * 

You will find in our testimony an analysis of a survey that the 
House did in asking what the implications if enactment of'S. 2325 
would be. I will not go through all of that, but I would particularly 
note that the States tell us— not riur analysis, but the States them- 
selves tell us that if this bill became, law, there would be a 30- to 
60-percent decrease in the participation of handicapped persons. 

In your own State of Vermont, they report a 60-percent decrease, 
and Vermont is a State that should take great pride in what they 
have achieved under the present provisions. What they are saying 
is 'that the bill as presented would result in a 60-percent decrease 
in just Vermont. 

Planning would be - totally done away with, and we have found 
the planning provisions in the existing law to be terribly important 
in terms of forcing some interface between vocational education 
and Special education. Unless that interface takes place and unless 
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it is required, we are not going to achieve the ends that we have 
long sought. . 

And the elimination of the position on handicapped persons in 
* relationship to the 'National Advisor^ Council we would find to be 
a great loss. 

In conclusion, I. would hope that we could take a look at voca- 
tional education not ftv.n the standpoint of the bill in front of us, 
but take a look at some of the issues _ that that bill does not address 
and that the present law does not address. There are issues yet to 

be examined. fc ' ■ ■ „ . . • 

We want to talk about strategies to achieve fuller participation 
in vocational education of handicapped persons. We. want to talk 
about removal of eligibility barriers which, in effect, discriminate 
against haridicapped youth/ We would like to talk about vocational 
opportunities for the more severely handicapped. 

We wpuld like to talk about better coordination between special 
education, vocational education 'and vocational rehabilitation. We 
would like to talk about assurances that training and skills learned 
will lead to employability. As we look at the data from the Office of 
Civil Rights, for example, we find that less than half of one percent 
of the handicapped persons participating in vocational education 
'5re enrolled, for example, in apprenticeship training programs. We 
know the importance of those programs. Many handicapped people 
are oijly getting into voc d programs that do not lead directly to 
employment, and those are issues that need to.be examined^ 

We need to intensify progress toward the achievement bf least 
restrictive vocational instructional settings to ensure handicapped 
persons the ; opportunity to participate in programs, once again, 
■ that lead to employment • 

What I am saying, Mr. Chairman, is that I would hope that the 
time comes that we could i talk about not reacting to, proposals that 
would take us back in time, but talk about proposals that will take 
us forward. Thank you very much. 

• [THe prepared statement of Mr. Weintraub along with questions 
and responses follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF t - ■ 

THE COUNCIL' FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
to 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

' of 

I , . 

the u.s. Senate labor and human resources committee 

with respect to 
S.2325 

"THE VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION' ACT OF 1982" 



July 1, 1982 



S ubmitted by ; • 

Frederick J. Weintraub, Assistant Execu^rj|J; Director 

for Department of Governmental Relatl 
The Council for Exceptional children 
Rdfeton, Virginia 



For further background, contact : 
Joseph Ballard 
CEC Headquarters 
Telephone: (703) 620-3660 
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We tfiank the distinguished members of the Senate Subcommittee on Education 
\ 

f of- the opportunity to submit written testimony for inclusion in the record 
-respecting S. 2325, the "Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation Act- of 
1982." The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC><., representing some 60,00Q 
professionals in the field of special education, is committed to the advancement 
of vocational education for exceptional persons. It is in that spirit that we 
must advise this panel that' the Council, la gravely concerned with the effect on 
vocational programing for exceptional youth of the block grant approach as pro- 
posed In S. 2325. But let us first offer a. very brief legislative background. 

Background f 

The federal tole in vocational education in public schools began with the 
Smith-Hughes 1 Act of 1917. This Act allocated funds to states to encourage high 
schools to provide more practical occupational training. 

The Votational Education Act of 1963' and the subsequent 1968 Amendments made 
ma; >r changes in federal vocational education policy. The 1963 Act targeted aid 



toward particular disadvantaged groups. The 1968 Amendments specified chat at 
least 15 percent of each state's basic grant be used for. disadvantaged students, 
at least VQ percent for handicapped students, and at least 10 -percent Cor post- 
secondary and adult education. .«* 

P.L. 94-482, the Education Amendments of 1976) made no changes in the basic 
goals and purposes of the Votational Education Act, However, it increased the" 
set-aside for the disadvantaged to 20 percent and tp 15 'percent for postsecondary 
and adult education. It retained the 10 percent set-aside for the handicapped 
and increased pressure on state and local agencies to serve handicapped individuals 
^in vocational "education programs. P.L. 94-482 requires that federal dollars spent 
.under the handicapped set-aside be matched with state and local dollars to pay .for 
the excess costs of services for handicapped students. 
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Furthermore, Section 10/ of P.L. 94-482, requires State Plans which (1) 
describe programs and services- for the handicapped ;«^(2) describe how these pro- 
grans and services are to be coordinated ift conformity with the handicapped 

I 



student's individualized educational program as required by P.L. 94-142; and 
r * ■ 

O) describe how all nf the preceding' are consistent with the S "jte Plan for 
, education u>t the handicapped as required by P.L, 94-142. 

ttther signif leant components of P. I.. 94-482 include: assurances of handi- * 
capped representation on the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education; 
and an Information system which yields data on the status of the handicapped in 
vocational education programs. . 

It is clear, given the nature of the statutes as they *^st today with respect 
to handicapped youth, that the Congress was conviRsed of all of the following: 

• Handicapped v mth were not enjnying anywhere .wSjc satisfactory 
ueceii'j to vocational programs. 

• The ten percent set-aside was necessary if this inequitable access 
were to be reversed* 

• Even with the^et -aside , state and local 'dollars were not being • * \ 
generated; therefore, a statutory match was required. 

f 

• It was ne essary that the vocational education of handicapped ' ' / ' 
children be coordinated with the larger r mission of P.'.. 94-14"2", - '\ . 
thus the requirement of conformance with]' the individualized ' /. \- 

written education program. * V/^ 5 \ * • J '■ . % 

• s, " . r. 1 ^ t ■ - • 

' \ ' • . .! *. . - 

What Progre ss? , ' - >» 

K ' . 

CEC observes that limf ted progress Is evidenced as a result of the ^ction ^ ■ 

* . '., - ■ , 

taken by the Congress in the late 1960's and mid l^O'a, Available data from-the , <• 

• * * ' ' ' '/ ^ " 

National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) indicates a tHs^urb'ingly slow but " *K * 

nonetheless steady rate of increase since 1974 In the numbers of handicapped youth 

j & • •* • .;' ' * . ' 
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Total ItonJicajigeJ Enrolled In V ocational Educat ion 
74-75 • 75-76 " l^iZZ , 77-78 ■ 78-79 79-80 1 

263,064 ' 284,065 344,041 360,151 235,988 400,;575 " " 

Handicapped as A Perce nt age of the Total Enrollm ent 
74-75 75-76 76-7? 77-78 , 78-79 79,-JO 1 

. i-7% 1.8% 2.1% 2.U 2.5* 2.6% 

Moreover, there is a correspondingly slow, but steady increase since 1974 in 
the commitment of federal, state and local resources for the vocational education 
of handicapped youth. •> 

. Federal Expenditures 
74-75. 75-76 76-77 7 7-78 78-79 79-80* 

$42,813,946 $42,269,056 $44,758,161 $44,769,374 $53,140,457 $63,063,123 

State and Local Allocations 
74-75 75-76 76-77 . 77-78 2 . ' 78-79 ' 7 9-80* 

$56,119,820 $71,638,876 $76,319,671 $187,843,929 $121,163,367 $132,194,946 

Thus, since the Congress created and later strengthened the set-aside, both 
total funding and enrollments of handicapped students have grown. Indeed, a rela- 
tively small investment of federal dollars has resulted in state and local agencies 
investing sometimes as much is ten times the federal dollar. On the other hand, it 
should be noted thaj^ by way of comparison of use of available state and local funds, 
there is a greater dependency on federal funds for vocational programs that serve 
special needs populations, such as the handicapped, than there is such a, dependence 
for the overall vocational program. 



1 Preliminary Data, NCES • 

^Probably reflects confusion in states with data reporting requirements. 
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We also, fuibnlit for .the reyifw of this p^nel a comparison by disability of 
pacticlpation in regular special education and yqcational^ education. As pre-, 
viously mentioned, a slow increase in enrollments can be observed. However, 
vhJt remains disturbing in the following chart are the totafs. Namely, handi- 
capped children and youth in special education now represent 9.5 percent of the 

total school age population-'iu .the Nation. However, handicapped youth represent 

» v '*■ ► 

Only 2.6 percent of the total .enrol led population in vocational education. 



Han dicapped Population Served in Vocational Education 
a nd Special, Education, by Handicap 





Percentage of Population 


Percentage of Population 


< 


Served in Special - 


Served in Vocational ^ 




Education by Disability 


Education by Disability 


Mentally Retarded 


21.8 


36.5. 


Hard. of Hearing 


1.0 


2.6 


Draf 


1.0 


0-.9 


Sptcih Impaired 


29.4 c 


2.7 


Vitally Handicapped 


0.8 ' 


2.5 


Eraojtionaliy Disturbed 


8.2 


7.3 


Orthopedical ly Impaired 


1.6 


'2.4 


Learning Disabled 


31.7 


36.8 


Deal -Blind * 


0.0 


0.2 


Mu 1 1 i-Ha ndi cap p e d 


1.5 


4.6 


Other Health Impaired 


2.6 


9.9 



S. 2325 

«r. Chairman, this distinguished panel, is probably aware of the general 
position of The Council for Exceptional Children with respect to the federal 
approach to handicapped youth in the vocational education statutes. In X968 
we came htjfore the Congress to express deep concern over the lack of accessi- 
bility far handicapped youth within the vocational instructional systems. In 



National Summary "State Agency Reports of Handicapped ^Children Receiving Special 



V 

Education and Related Services," 1979-80 (represents 9~.5 percent of the total 
school age? population). 

'""Based on data from Vocational Education Civil Rights Survey, 1980, Comprehensive 

High Schools and Area Vocational Centers (represents 2.6 percent of the vocational 
education population) . ' 
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early 1975, prior td enactment of P.L. 94-482, we reported that only minimal 
progress had occurred in the early 1970' s; and we urged the, Congress to signifi- 
cantly strengthen the potential of the set-aside by requiring some sort of match 
wi'fch state and local resources. We have been most appreciative that the Congress 
has remained sensitive to tae appropriate participation of handicapped youth in 

, wca clonal programs through both the creation and strengthening of the set-asides. 

», ' In March of 1975 we stated in testimony before the Congress: "Mr. Chainnaa, 

;■ we are not committed to any particular legislative 'modus Vivendi,' so long as the 

* ' ;. 

essential objective is achieved." That remains our position today. Certainly all 

fi> i 1 ■ 

statutory approaches to a particular problem are to a degree imperfect. If it can* 
be clearly and convincingly evidenced that a better approach than the use of a set- * 
aside is available toward achieving the full participation of handicapped, youth , 
then the Council is ready to listen. However, we remain commit ted to the set-aside 
* approach in the absence of any such convincingly better, vehicle. . '' ■ 

■■* 1 However, S. 2325. the '.'Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation Act of 

1982," constitutes no apprqach at all. Mr.' Chairman, S. 2325 is just one more 
product in the long train of Administration-endorsed block grant proposals. S. 2325 
proposes, quite simply, to discard approximately 15 years of negotiation and agree- 
ment respecting the federal role in vocational education. Moreover, S. 2325 proposes 
to dramatically reduce the size of the federal fiscal commitment in vocational edu- 
cation. 

This bill r which folds vocatiunal and adult education together into ;j block 
grant to the states, also proposes a reduction in funding of almost $300"million, 
or 32 per^int below the existing fiscal 1982 level and some 36 percent below the 
fj^nal fiscal i981 appropriations for the combined programs. ' 

It is the position of CEC that the 6nus has been- on ,the Administration to 
demonstrate that this radical new block grant approach will in fact improve the 
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pportunities tor handicapped youth in vocational* education. For the 'last year 
and one half we have been hearing fha.t: "No earmarks in education are necessary.' 1 
"The states will do the job." «» But where is the evidence? We submit that the si- 
lence is deafening; there . is no concrete evidence to support their assumption. 
And yet there is evidence on the cither side, namely, gradual progress since the 
set-aside toward fuller participation by exceptional.youth is clearly observable. 

We further submit that the loss of an earmark as proposed in the S. 2325 block 
grant proposal not only seriously deflects the gradual progress now being. made, but 
also; ^ 

• Pits the special populations of youth and their parents now partici- 
pating in the programs of the vocational systems against each other ... 
in the competition for resources. 

• Sends a signal to the states and the localities that the Congress is ' 
no longer commit ted to achieving full participation for handicapped 
youth in vocational education. 

Respecting that sreond point, when the conveyance of such a signal is combined 

with the severe economic pressures faced by state and local agencies, a clear dis- , 

incentive to the states develops Ln continuing to find resources to: 

• Ensure adequate career education experiences for all handicapped 
students-. 

• Ensure the availability of appropriately trained personnel (per- 
sonnel trained in both special education and vocational education) . 

• Ensure necessary shop/equipment modifications to allow' equal access 
to programs and services available to the nonhandicapped. 

. ' . .v 
•"The 'other body," the House Select Education Subcommittee of the Education and 

Labor Committee, recently conducted a very useful survey of persons in State Depart 

ments of Education who are directly involved in the implementation of the set-aside 

provisions for handicapped youth. Responses to the survey were received from 28 

states, the Virgin Islands and the District of Columbia. Respondents were" asked, 

among other questions, how set-aside funds were used; and what would be -the effect 

of the elimination of the, set-aside and the matching requirements. « 
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CEC* 8 review ut the raw daui found that the following responses were consis- 
tently repeated: 

• The majority of the funds are. used for. support services for 
handicapped students in mainstream vocational education pro- 
grams. , ■ ' 

- • Elimination of the set-asides would cause a .30 percent to 60 
percent decrease in' enrollment and support serWces for handi- 
capped students, with a few states indicating an eventual ; 
'c-^nlete dismantling of support services. 

• A matching requirement" should be maintained, howevepr, considera- 
tion should be given to the inclusion of a waiver provision 
which would address^the needs of small and rural -areas who may 
experience difficulty in meeting the match. 

v • Elimination o£ the matching requirement would in some cases 

• cause a significant; decrease in services, to handicapped students. , ^ 

The clear response to tht? ; question of set-asides, was that they should be 

preserved because they have induced a positive trend in expanded access to voea- 

* 

tional programs for handicapped students* " : 

o 

. This Administration-endorsed block grant proposal does more than simply repeal 
the Set-asidea for special populations, including the handicapped. 

Planning- : State vocational education plans as .now required by statute would 
be removed, and. would be replaced .with a rather minimal "use statement." But 
planning is essential at this stasn* for handicaoped youth, and the current require- 
ments are a direct result of the evidence available by the mid 1970's. All of the 
studies available at that juncture in history pointed to the total lack of a com- 
prehensive game plan within each of the states to ensure that resources wert*, in 
both the short arid the long terra, being expended to"bcst advantage for .handicapped 
persons* Moreover, the Congress's prior intent to achieve conformity in vocational 
education with a student's individualized education program would be removed. 

National Advisory : This proposal would remove the separate advisory councils 
for vocational and adult education and create one new National Advisory Council. 
While we appreciate some of the oh jecttvp* which are reflected in the proposed 
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composition ol such a revio^d council , .we arc alartied to observe that any handi- 
capped representation -now required for the vocational panel - is simply removed. 

Ddta : ' The Vocational Education Data System would be liquidated by passage of 
!?. 23^5. We find this an unnecessary* and indeed harmful, acquiesehce to "simpli- 
lic.irion tor the sake of simplification." In an area where programing is" still in 
a developmental phase, such as that for handicapped youth, the Congress and the 
pvopl,; haw a need for, and a right to regular and dependable progress reports on^^ 
a national basis. * 



Areas of Cont inuing Concern • J . 

4. 

You have asked us to speak, today, Mr. Chairman, to major aspects of S. 2325. 

Permit us, however, to summarize briefly for the record our on-going concerns - 

some alrt-ady alluded to - irrespective of the implications df S. 2325. 

Fuller numerical participation in vocational programs and ser- 
vices tor the handicapped population. The already cited level 
of participation of handicapped at 2.6 percent of the total 
vocational population strongly- suggests heavily disproportionate 
k " r.eprt 'ifntation when compared^to the comparable 'percentile in 

reguiat, special education. • ». 

• The removal of eligibility barriers which in effect discriminate 
against handicapped youth, 

• More vocational opportunities for the more severely handicapped 
student, i.e., deaf and/or the ort.hopedically impaired. 

• Better coordination between special education and vocational 
education program providers. . 

• Assurances that training and skills learned will lead to employ-; 
ability. Courses having the lowest representation of handicapped 
students are merchandising and technical programs. Only 383 (0.4 
percent) handicapped persons were reported to be enrolled in ap- 
prentice training courses (OCR, Vocational Education Survey, 

. December, 1980) . , 

• Intensified progress toward the achievement 'of the least restric- 
tive vocational instructional setting for each participating^ handi- 
capped youth. * 

• • Creator proportional fiscal participation of state and local funds. . 
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Before closing wo would like to simply acknowledge that there. are problems 
with the Implementation of the matching component of the excesa cost prevision. 
However, instead of radical proposals to repeal the set-aside and excess cost 
provisions for the handicapped, the Congress might want "to consider an alternative 
solution In the nature of a simple clarification'. 

In summary, we urge the Congress to reject the Administration-endorsed . S.* 2325 

and to maintain and improve, upon the protections for handicapped children in the 

Vocational* Education Act. VTe make the observation that while progress has been 

■made and the Congress is to be congratulated on its work in this area, we are not 

■ , . * 
"satisfied with the status of vocational education opportunities for exceptional- , 

persons * Therefore we look forward to working with the Congress toward possible 

solutions to some of the on-going concerns cited briefly in this statement. 



A* con 
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'.QUESTIONS FOR MR. FREDERICK J. WEINTRAUB . 

\ 

.1. MR. WEINTRAUB, I WOULD LIKE SOME CLARIFICATION AS TO WHY THERE IS AN 
OBJECTION TO STREAMLINING THE PRESENT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STATUTES. .1 
DO NOT FEEL SET AStDES DESERVE THE PRESUMPTION OF EFFECTIVENESS. SET ASIDES 
ARE USUALLY ENCUMBRANCES, RESTRICTIONS Off THE ABILITY OF ADMINISTRATORS TO 
TAILOR THEIR RESOURCES TO THEIR REAL NEEDS RATHER THAN TO WHAT WASHINGTON 
THINKS THEIR NEEDS. ARE. • THIS FACT IS COMMONLY ACKNOWLEDGED. UNLESSTHE \ 
PROPONENTS OF SET ASIDES CAN SHOW THAT- THEY HAVE BEEN AND ARE EFFECTIVE AND • 
ARE WORTH THE RESULTING INFLEXIBILITY, THEY SHOULD BE ELIMINATED. IN THAT 
ASPECT, I NOTE THAT YOUR TESTIMONY RECITES' A "DISTURBINGLY SLOW". RATE OF # . 
INCREASE SINCE 1974 IN THE NUMBERS'AND PERCENTAGES OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
SERWED, DESPITE THE FACT THAT THESE ARE THE VERY YEARS WHEN THE FEDERAL . 
SET ASIDE, MATCHING FUNDS, AND EXCESS COSTS REQUIREMENTS HAVE BEEN THE. 
STRICTEST. INDEED THE PERCENTAGE OF HANDICAPPED AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT INCREASED ONLY NINE-TENTHS OF ONE PERCENT FROM 1974 TO 1980, AM 
I CORRECT? 

i\ IN ADDITION, THERE ARE INFLUENCES OTHER THAN SET ASIDES WHICH MAY WELL t 

HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THIS SMALL INCREASE. THESE HAVE INCLUDED,* DURING THE 

* J ** • • 

PAST DECADE, SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE DEFINITION OF "HANDICAPPED," THE 

IDENTIFICATION OF MORE CHILDREN AS HANDICAPPED; AND THE INCREASING SOCIETAL 

AWARENESS OF THE POTENTIAL AND THE LEGITIMATE NEEDS OF THE HANDICAPPED, BOTH 

WITHIN THE- GENERAL PUBLIC AND SPECIFICALLY WITHIN THE EDUCATION PROFESSION. 

DOES NOT THIS RENDER IT IMPOSSIBLE TO DETERMINE WHAT IF ANY PART OF THE RATHER 

SMALL INCREASE RESULTED FROM THE FEDERAL SET ASIDE REQUIREMENTS? ' 
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•. • v. ' , Z "> ' ' 

3. ANO IS IT NOT TRUE, AS REPORTED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EOUCATI-ON, 
THAT THE SET ASIOE EXERTS NO PRESSURE AT'ALL TO SERVE /DOITIONAL HANOICAPPEO. 
STUDENTS IN MOST SCHOOL* OISTRICTS BECAUSE WELL OVER HALF OF.THOSE THAT 00 
HAVE HANOI CAP PEO STUOENTS ENROLLEO DO NOT RECEIVE ANY SET ASIOE MONEY? 

4. ALTHOUGH THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION REPORT ALSO ATTEMPTED TO 
JUSTIFY THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SET ASIOE, ONLY ONE FACT WAS CITEO IN PROOF 
OF, THE -CONCLUSION THAT SET ASIOES ARE INOEEO WORTH THE INFLEXIBILITY THEY 
IMPOSE: APPARENTLY, A NUMBER OF PERSONS AT THE STATE LEVEL TOLO STAFF THAT 
WITHOUT THE SET ASIDES THEIR STATES PROBABLY WOULD NOT SPEND AS MUCH ON 
HANOICAPPEO EOUCATION, THUS IMPLYING T#AT LEGISLATURES ARE NOT RESPONSIVE 
TO THE HANOICAPPEO IN THEIR STATES. BASEO ON TftIS SPECULATION, THE N.I.E.\ 
ENDORSEO THE SET ASIOE APPROACH, THOUGH TERMING IT "NOT SUFFICIENT" TO DO 
THE JOB. MR. WEINTRAUB, WE HAVE HAO FIFTEEN YEARS OF T^E HANOICAPPEO SET^A'SIOE. 
IS THERE NOT ANY BETTER CAUSALLY-SOUNO EVIDENCE OF ITS EFFECTIVENESS THAN , 
THIS," OR EVIOENCE. THAT WITHOUT IT THE HANDICAPPEO WOULO NOT BE AS WELL SERVEO 
AS THEY ARE NOW? t , , 

^. FINALLY, COULD YCU PLEASE" RESPOND TO THE PLEA OF A JUNIOR COLLEGE VOCATIONAL $ \ 

EOUCATION HEAO AT ONE OF THE BEST-RUN ANO MOST WELL-RESPECTEO PROGRAMS IN HIS 

STATE WHO SAID, ANO I PARAPHRASE. "I'VE .GOT $20,000 I CAN ONLY SPENO ON . 

HANOICAPPEO STUOENTS THIS YEAR, ANO I HAVE JUST THREE OF THEM,. WHAT AM I 

GOIKG TO DO -WITH THAT MONEY? INSTALL AN ELEVATOR SOMEWHERE? THEY DO NOT „ 

NEEO AN ELEVATOR. I DO NOT NEEO AN ELEVATOR. BUT I DO OESPERATELY NEEO 

$20,000 FOR NEW EQUIPMENT, -AND THAT EQUIPMENT WOULO BENEFIT THOSE HANOICAPPEO 

STUOENTS JUST AS MUCH AS ANYONE ELSE. THE BEST THING YOU CAN DO" TO BETTER 
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'. ^ 

SERVE OUR* HANDICAPPED 'STUDENTS IS JO IMPROVE THE BASIC VOCATIONAL PROGRAM. " 
' I RE.ALIZE THAT MAHY TIMES HANDICAPPED STUDENTS WILL HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS THAT 
REQUIRE ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES, BUT DO NOT LOCAjl ADMINISTRATORS KNOW FAR 
BETTER THAN WASHINGTON, D.C WHAT JHOSE NEEDS ARE FOR A GIVEN PROGRAM AND. 
HOW MUCH EXTRA MONEY, IF ANYy THOSE NEEDS REQUIRE? 

IN CONCLUSION, MR, WEINTRAUB, I WANT TO , J?EAFFI MY SUPPORT FOR 'THE 

J 

DISADVANTAGED, AS A LEGISLATIVE ADVOCATE I .HAVE "LOBBIED OFTEN BOTH IN THE 
CONGRESS AND IN THE ADMINISTRATION *F OR THE PROTECTION OF HANDICAPPED PROGRA 
. AND AGAINST THE SOMETIMES DRASTIC CUTS WHICH THREATENED THEM. MY VOTING 
RECORD ALSO CONFIRMS THAT I DO INDEED VALUE GOOD PROGRAMS WHICH HELP THE. 
HANDICAPPED. I JUST HAVE STRONG DOUBTS THAT THIS SET ASIDE IS ONE OF THEM. 
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ANSWERS OF FREDERICK J, WE1NTRAUB TO WRITTEN 
QUESTIONS OF SENATOR HATCH. 
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Mrst, we would have to he more than a little wary of the notion that, fllmply by 
improving the basic vmaUunal program handicapped children wLU In iart be In- 
cluded with n full and appropriate program. Secondly, "perhapu this anunymotih 
"Junior college vocational education heud" might entertain the prospect ut having 
«ore thin just throe handicapped students. Thirdly, yes, local admlnistraturs do 
bt**l know-actual program nevdn. However, your ([iipstion does am clearly evidence 
that the federal requirement of a state l>y state set aside has created this aj - 
leged bottleneck. 
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THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

ANSWM* 
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Senator Stafford.- Thank you very much for a very good state- 
ment. As 'with the other panel, I am going to reserve the right to 
members of the committee who cannot be here this morning for a 
number of reasons to submit questions to you all in writing, if that 
is agreeable, for your early response. 

For the committee, Ms. Wells-, there have been statements made 
indicating that there is incompatibility between the age groups 
served by vocational education and those served by adult educa- 
tion. Would, you care to comment briefly on that? We might say if. 
you would prefer to do so in writing, we would afccept that, 

Ms. Wells. OK. I am not an authority on adult education. Per- 
haps Ms. Robinson can answer that. However, we do know that 
there are a number of women who abandon their educations in 
high school or junior high school to become married and raise fami- 
lies. When they are widowed or divorced at 30 or 40 years of^gS, 
they need not, only vocational training in order to enter. We job 
market, but also need to go back and pick up those initial basic 
educational skills in order to be employable. 

So, I think there is some compatibility there for women between 
vocational and adult education. However, a basic education is as 
important to a person in getting a job as job skills are. So, I hate to 
see a consolidation which would establish a competition between 
funds for thpse two programs. They are both very great needs* 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Mr. Weintraub, a recent NIE study indicated that the excess cost 
provisions relating to handicapped students often resulted in the 
^pulling out" of students from the regular classroom into a sepa- 
rate setting. Does this actually, occur, and if it does, what is its 
effect on students and what can be done about it? 

Mr. Weintraub. Senator, if I could quote from the study, the 
report of the study said the manner in which the excess' cost and 
matching requirements are interpreted and Implemented may in- 
hibit localities from spending Federal funds t' provide programs 
,and services for students with special needs and may create a disin- 
centive to mainstreaming these students in regular classes. 

We would agree that in some instances the interpretations have 
resulted in a disincentive. We belieVe that, in fact, there should be 
greater clarity on the part, perhaps, of the Congress, since the ad- 
ministration has not been willing to provide that clarity, to assure* 
that some of the difficulties that. have arisen can be eliminated. 

We, for exaiftole, think there needs to be some considerain.n at 
looking at what resources can be used in the matching and r-.v. be 
utilized in the excess costs. How can Public Law 94-145? moneys 
and vocational .moneys be used effectively together? ( . 

We think some guidance could be helpful. We think, as N1E indi- 
cated, it is not the basic law that is the problem; it is often the in- 
terpretation o'f it that has caused some disincentives, and we would 
like to see that' resolved. , . 

„ -Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. - 

Ms Robinson, I understand that vocational education and adult 
education were once administered jointly within the division of the 
• Vermont Department of Education. Now, however, each is adminis- 
tered separately. Cpuld you supply , us any details on why the 
change was made? 
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Ms. Robinson. The initial suggestion that services' for adults be 
separated within the Department of Education in Vermont from 
those services lor children was made by the Governors Advisory 
Council on Adult Education, which found that it was often very dif- 
ficult to bring together services for adults When they were located 
.in different places. 

\u S ?' ^ e ,! ecided J t .!}, at the ma -> or distinguishing; feature was the fact . 
that adults are different; that they do not want answers to ques- 
tionsjheyjiaj^jiot asked; that the educational issues for adults 
are different from those for children. For that reason, then, 3 years 
ago the department separated the services for adults from those for 
children. • 4 - 

So, there is one division which provides vocational training as 
well as adult basic education, but it is specifically for adults 

Senator Si afford.' Thank you very much, For the committee, let 
me express our gratitude to all of you for helping us this morning 
with the examination of the pending piece of legislation. Your com- 
ments have been very helpful indeed, and your full statements will 
.appear in the record; Thank you again. 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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UNITED TRIBES EDUCATIONAL TECHNICAL CENTER 

!,Ol.«M AlWtfHT POAP 
W^.IARi K f*( x O»H rv',l!.:> T A bBV'l • PHO*4F '701 255 £8* * 



July 22, 1982 



Honorable Senator Robert Stafford, Chairman 
Subcamiittee on Education, Arts, & Humilities ; . - 

Moom 4230-Dlrkseu SeuaU; Of f ice Building- « — - 

Washington, P.C. 20510 * 

Dear Senator Stafford: 

RE: U.S. Senate Bill 2325 




Attached is a copy of the testimony by the United Tribes Educational Technical 
Center, Biaiiarckf North Dakota in regard to Senate Bill 2325, the Vocational 
and Adult Education Consolidation B^ll- « ' 

We wese not able" 5 to personally appear for presentation on July 1, 1982 for the 
scheduled hearings. However, per our inquiry to your office we have requested 
that the attached testimony , is included for the record of such hearings. 

We are particularly concerned about the "one percent set-aside for Indian Tribes 
and. related organizations." We tote that it is-oi great importance to assure 
that federally recognized Tribes. mid organizations such as United Tribes are 
accounted for and included in any future reauthorization of vocational and 
.technical education. There is>n vital need for such services, which otherwise" 
irould not be available under the proposed bill. • 

Your consideration and inclusion of t:his statement will be appreciated. 




ftfid'U. 6'ipp/?/' 4 * 
Executive Director ( UTETC 
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SENATE BILL 2325 



The .Subcommittee on Education 
Arts & Humanities 
Uonarable Senator Robert Stafford, Chairman 

Room ,4230 
Dirks en' Senate Office Bldg. 
Washington, DC 20510 



United Tribes Educational Technical Center 
3315 S. Airport Road 
Bismarck, ND 58510 ' 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to submit 
this, testimony for the record regarding Senate Bill 2325, 
the- Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation Bill. We 
will address our comments to the Discretionary Program -for 
Indian tribes and organizations." More specifically, this 
is the program which in the past has been Vnam as the One 
Percent Set-Aside program Under Section 103(a) J (l) (b) of the 
VocaMnnal Education Act of 1963, as amended, and written 
into Senate Bill 2^25 under Title III, Section 303a, Pro- 
grams for Indian Tribes and Indian* Organisations . 

1 . INTRODUCTION ' A 

United Tribes Educational Technical Center (UTETC) is 
■a unique inter-tribal vocational-technical school, Located 
on a 105 acre campus three miles south of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, UTETC is a state chartered non-profit corporation 
owned and operated by the five reservations located in whole 
or in part in North Dakota. These include Fort Berthold, 
Fort Totten,, Turtle Mountain, Standing Rock and Sisseton- 
Wahpeton. Control of the corporation is vested in a Board 
of Directors which is comprised of two members from each 
tribal council. . ■' / 

Originally established in 1969, UTETC has been in con-, 
tinuous operation for the last thirteen years . m The ,last 
twelve years have been under Indian management. The student 
population o£ UTETC is drawn from 40 Indian tribes through- 
out the country. A majority of UTETC' s students have never 
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spent more than one year away from their, reservation. Many 

students have histories of chronic unemployment due to a 

limited job market on the reservation. These students are 

further handicapped by educational deficiencies which are 

well ^elow the national average. Less than one-third have 

completed high school and manifest great difficulty in coping 

with non- Indian society. UTETC, therefore, has for the 

last twelve years provide^ an educational environment der 

' " • ■* 

signed to« fit the needs of the diverse tribal clientele. 

Organized as the first tribally controlled residential 
vocational school in the nation, UTETC presently operates 
under the auspices of P. L. 93-638, the Indian Self -Deter- 
mination and Education Assistance Act, UTETC is committed, 
to the economic, social and cultural advancement of Indian 
people. UTETC strives to' maintain a residential learning 
environment where all students are socially and culturally 
comfortable. The training program that has taken shape at 
United Tribes over the year's provides training not only in 
the vocational and job related skills, but also in the * 
various individual and family skills the student will need 
to responsibly function in, our society. 

For the past four years', UTETC, and thus the Indian 
reservations of North Dakota, has been the recipient of a. 
One Percent Set-Aside grant focusing on vocational and tech- 
nical training For Indian adults. As the grantee, UTETC s 
program is a consortium of four (4) tribally controlled 
community colleges located on reservations and UTETC located 
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at Bismarck, North Dakota. • 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
UTETG's One Percent Project, a "Design for ^ndian Stu- 
dents through Cooperative Opportunities in Vocational Educa- 
tion and Research (DISCOVER), began in 1978/^ v ,? ' 

Project DISCOVER was first initiated and/ organized by 
four North Dakota Indian controlled educational institutions. 
Presently, there are five~Tns"ti tut ions ^IcTToperaire^pr^^aras 
under Project DISCOVER: United Tribes Educational Technical 
Center (UTETC) at Bismarck, North Dakota; Fort Berthold Com- 
munity College . (FBCC) at New Town, North Dakota—serving .the 
Three Affiliated Tribes ; Turtle Mountain Community College 
(TMCC) at Belcourt, North Dakota— serving the. Turtle Mountain 
Band of Chippewas; Little Hoop Community College' (LHCC) at 
Fort Totten, North Dakota — serving the Devils Lake » Sioux; and 
Standing Rock Community College (SRCC) at Fort Yates, North 
Dakota — serving .the Standing Rock Sioux. 

With this project, the five tribally controlled institu- 
tions have had. a great amount of flexibility in dealing with 
their educational needs and concerns. Project DISCOVER pro- 
vides a forum for discussing programs (current and proposed), 
reservation economic development arid problems, in vocational 
education.- The project also supports a cost effective teacher 
training program and avoids duplication of efforts. 

Since its inception, Project DISCOVER has provided and 
is currently providing -vocational education to Indian people" 
in areas important to the economic development of their . 
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reservations. By so. doing,. Project DISCOVER plays an' active 
role in furthering the concept of self-determination and 
economic ■self -sufficiency of the tribes. .. The project has 
served as an exemplary model of cooperative vocational ed- * 
ucation. 

Prior to the Indian One Percent Set-ASide of Section 
103(a) (1) (b) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as' 
ame n de d,, there 'Were no vocational education programs avail- . 
able on any of the five Indian reservations in North Dakota^ 
A limited number of vocations were available at United 
Tribes. , 

Because "Indian youth had no specialized training, they 
were unable to get jobs. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Informational Measure, Labor Force Report prepared May, 
1969, indicated the level of unemployment for the North 
Dakota reservations as follows: Fort Berthold, 44,0%; 
Turtle Mountain, 34.07.; Fort Totten, 60.67.; Standing Rock, 
40.3%; and Sisseton-Wahpeton, 41.67.. Because of the cutbacks* 
in federal programs such as the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) , we believe a more accurate figure would 
now be 607. to 79% unemployment for the North Dakota Indian 
population.' 1 '' ' " 

Until a few years ago when work projects located on or 

^Projections are based on information supplied. by the North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commision, UTETC Minority Business En^ 
terprise Office, the UTETC CETA Director, and agency offices 
on, the reservations. 
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near Indian reservations, the technical labor had to be 
imported as the, local^Indian work force did riOt have the 
necessary technical skills: Witfc the funding of Project ■ 
DISCOVER by the One Percent Set^-Aside, training programs 
were introduced' on reservations for the first time* In 
the first ear, extensive assessments weqjje completed on 
the occupational needs of the reservations. Programs were 
then developed to- i>ro*i<le-training that would enable Indiana 
to fill skilled jobs. . „ 

In the first three years (September, 1978 to August^ 
1981), students received training . in 19 vocations at UTETC, 
Fort Berthold Community .College,: Turtle Mountain Community 
College and Little Hoop Community College. It should be ' 
noted that all four schools were primarily in the develop- 
mental stages during the' first year and consequently did 
not enroll large numbers -of students. "At the beginning 
of the fourth year, Standing Rock Community College joined 
the consortium and offered vocational programs in three 
areas. * 

In the four years of DISCOVER, 881 full-time, students 
were enrolled. During the same period, 702 -students, were . 
enrolled part-time. By the end of the four years, 226 
students had graduated from the vocational programs. In 
addition, 542 students had completed one or more courses* ) 
Throughout. the four years, 357 students obtained job place- 
ments in the, field a£ their training. (For more detailed 
information, please refer to the Appendices.) 
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Because of the. availability of vocational education 
and training at UTETC and on the Indian reservations in. 
North Dakota, -people who were previously unable to receive 
training' due to socio-economic circumstances are now able 
to develop a marketable skill. These new skills have 
enabled thes^people to obtain jobs, thereby contributing 
to the self-sufficiency and economies of their families and 
the reservation where they reside. They hcye also realized 
the value of education and technical training for their 
'children. Because of this, the family has an improved 
opportunity to be a contributing member of society and 
remain self supporting. ~ ^> 

The 22 programs available through Project DISOVER 
include. building trades, nursing, child care, farm and 
ranch, secretarial, printing, welding, criminal, justice, 
human services, small business management and mid-manage- 
'ment. The management programs are training people to fill 
positions in tribal business antf industry as well as , 
teaching individuals the skills needed 'to operate a small 
business enterprise. 

Throughout the four years, Project .DISCOVER has sought 
to provide quality vocational education. The project has 
worked closely with the North Dakota State Board for Voca- 
tional Education to. ensure, that the programs will 'meet the 
state standards. Project DISCOVER has also developed new 
or modified existing curriculum to meet the needs of Indian-' 
people . 
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At the 1381 National Director's workshop, staff of 
the 'DISCOVER schools, presented workshops on the effective- 
ness of vocational education. These workshops explained 
the consortium concept, staff development, adoption of 
vocational education curriculum to meet the heeds of 
Indian students and cooperation with the State Vocational 
Education Board. 

In summary, the One Percent Set-Aside program "in 
North Dakota has certainly had a positive impact on the 
. Ind m population. The member schoo'ls have clearly de- 
monstrated that the Indian Community Colleges can success-, 
'fully administer and provide appropriate and effective 
vocational programs. Additionally, the schools have by 
'their consortium demonstrated that independent: schools 
can effectively work in a cooperative arrangement to meet 
the need^of their people. 

. STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 
Traditionally, vocational education opportunities for 
people on the reservation have been limited. Indian people 
often had to travel great distances from their communities 
'•"'in order po obtain training. This coupled with the cost >< 
factor has meant that only an insignificant number of 
Indians could afford to receive training. The One Percent 
program, therefore, represents the first attempt to bring 
vocational education to the Indian people rather than 
bringing Indians to vocational education- 
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The Incidence of poverty in Indian communities >as 
been. extremely Kigh when compared to the. national poverty 
- guidelines. Unemployment in tne North Dakota Indian com- 
munities is^il high as 607. to 807. while the national un- 
employment level hovers around nine to ten percent. Il- 
literacy levels are also high with" an estimated half of 
the Indian adults below the basic literacy level. 

Because of the discretionary nature of the One Percent 
Set-Aside funding, vocational education activities planned 
by Indian tribes and organizations have been developed ' 
■ with, consideration for the individual tribe 1 & own economic 
needs ,**nd reservation development., 

The Indian Set-Aside^ has been able to funo* programs 
from only 46 of the approximately 281 federally recognized 
tribes. All other tribes and tribal organization wishing' 
to develop .programs under the One Percent Set-Aside were 
prevented from doing so because of the lack of funds. As 
originally legislated, the Pepartment of Education dollars 
were Co be matched by the Bureau" of Indian Affairs. For 
the last four years, the BIA has successfully obtained 
Congressional waivers, to avoid the matching requirement. 
In effect, this has reduced by one-half, the dollars avail- 
able, to Indian tribes and organizations and has meant that 
fewer programs could be' funded. 

Under existing conditions, we are concerned that the 
failure of the BIA to provide the match indicates? 

(1) a lack of firm commitment and accountability to 
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the future of tribal/Indian vocational education 
and 

(2) the BIA does not have a specific or comprehensive - 
vocational education policy as it affects the 
economic self-sufficiency of Indian^tribes . 
. We also believe that given the current funding cuts beting 
absorbed by the BIA, the money necessary to fund the voca- 
tional programs begun under the One Percent Set-Aside would 
not be available. 

Likewise, the State vocational education programs have 
experienced cuts. Financially, it may well prove impossible, 
for the states to attempt to fund the programs from' their 
allotment. 

Additionally, there are few, if any, tribal resources 
available to continue the efforts begun under the Set-Aside. 
If the funding for this program' is not assured, it is highly * 
probable that many or the existing programs will be required 
to, close down. Those tribes who have not yet obtained fund- 
ing under the Ctie Percent Set-Aside will be hard pressed 
financially to develop vocational programs. 

While the language of Senate Bill 2325 includes' Indian 
programs as an allowable cost under the 10% National Set- 
Aside, we a^e concerned that the lack of a definite appro- 
priation to be spent in Jthis area will result in less funding 
for Indian programs. The establishment of a separate Set- 
Aside as an amendment to this b'ill would insure that the 
• Indian, programs remain viable. . 
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We .believe that DISCOVER and the other One Percent 
programs have demonstated a great deal of success in pro- 
viding vocational education appropriate to the individual 
tribal needs. We are also convinced that the absence of 
the Set-Aside will create a climate on the reservation in 
which the future of vocational education will be genuinely* 
in doubt. The offering of vocation education on the reser- 
vation, as provided by the One Percent Set-Asia>, has de- 
monstrated that tribes through their own programs can 
make a -significant impact on the reservation economises, ? 
unemployment, poverty level and on Indian people. Conversely, 
if the vocational education programs are allowed- to die, 
the impact on the reservations will be immediate and ob- 
vious. There is no acceptable alternative that can produce 
the successes experienced by the One. Percent program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Because, of the noted success of the Indian Set-Aside 
programs over the past 1 four years, the United Tribes 
Educational Technical Center (UTETC) strongly recom- 
mends to the Federal government a Set-Aside for Indian 

r tribes be added to Senate Bill 2325, the Vocational 
and Adult Education -Consolidation Bill at a level of 
not; less than two (2) percent of the total appropriation. - 

2. Since the Department of Education has administered the 
^ One Percent program with a history of appropriate 

service, responsibility and effective administration, 
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UTETC strongly --.recommends that provision be made for 
this program to retain its current standing in the 
Department of Education. 

UTETC strongly recommends that such funds be made 
directly available to Tribes and Tribally approved i 
organizations in accord with the existing rules of 
P*. L. 93-538, the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act. o 
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• . PROJECT -DISCOVER STUDENT STATISTICS (FULL-TIME) 
September 1, 1978 to June 30, 1982- 



* SCHOOL 


ENTRIES 


TERMINATION 
/TRANSFERS 


TERMINATION 

FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


PP n CM AM 

r JtvU i 

GRADUATES 


COMPLETE > 
1 OR MORE 
COURSES 


CONTINUING 
IN . 
PROGRAM' 


PLACEflENTS 


United Tribes (UT£TC) 


228 , 


107 ■ - ' 


■ 1. 


93 


u 


27 


81 


f 

t Fort Berthdld (FBCC) 

V 


131 


18 


■ 50 

-i 


48 


0 


15 


83 


Turtle Mountain (TMCC) 


, 268 


42 -<3 


69 


55 


10 2 


0 


110 ' 


Little Hoop (LHCC) 

v * ±> 


' 121 ' 


54 




8 


33 


19 


10 


Standing. Rock (SRCC) 


133 


45 


*0 


0 


0 


a ( 88 


0 


%Total Full- time- 
DISCOVER Students 
* 

Q 1 


8B1 


266 


127 

y 

U - SJ n n . 


204 ' 
?j ' 


135 


» 149* 


284 

— : —i 



PROJECT DISCOVER STUDENT STATISTICS (PART-TIME) 
September 1, 1978 to June 30, 1982 



SCHOOL 


ENTRIES 


TERMINATION 
/TRANSFERS 


TERMINATION 

FOR ' 
EMPLOYMENT 


PRQGRAM 
GRADUATES 


COMPLETE 
1 OR MORE 
COURSES ■ 


CONTINUING 
IN ' 
PROGRAM 


PLACEMENTS 


Fort Berthold (F3CC) 


30 


> 9 


0 


6 




0- 


6 


Turtle Mountain (TMCC) 


462 


186 


32 


16 


228 


0 


• 67 


Little Hoop (LHCC) 2 


210 


46 


0 


0 


164 ' 


0 


0 


Total Part-time 
DISCOVER Students 


702 


241 


32 


22 


/' . 407 


0 


73 



Neither UTETC or Standing .Rock admitted, any part-time students during this, period. 

'Most of the LHCC part-time students were already employed when- taking classes* As' 
a direct result of these classes, 15 students have received promotions. An addi- 
tional 246 students received guidance services or classes through" the LHCC Life 
and Career Center. • 
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STATELIEST OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION' ASSOCIATION 
ON 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

SUBMITTED TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION , ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
JULY 1, 1982 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the ' Suhcorami tt ee : 

The National Education Associition--the nation's largest •- 
organization of teacher* arid others in the field/of education--is 
deeply appreciative of this opportunity to submit our vis>s on 
the Vocational Education Act. 

•Over i he ;^ars, the vocahularv of vocational education may 
nave, changed „■ but the goal has not. Manual training. Industrial 
arts, Vocational education. .N'o matter the phrase, the Vocational 
Education Act" should be a prime vehicle for broadening' the 
opportunities of all Ameripans-'-regardless of r ace , co lor , >cr eed , 
^or sex--to realize their potential, intellectual as 'well as skill, 
to provide themselves a meaningful occupation .that meets not only 
their needs but the nation's as well. 

•It takes .only a cursory reading of the papers to realize the 
importance of and the need for Vocational education and adult 
' education-- and reeducation--when that latter becomes necessary. 

Indeed, the VEA is a cornerstone' for providing the training 
and retraining needed for industrial modernization to maet America's 
changing t&chnology. It must not be narrow-gauged in concept: 
it should speed up training-; as well as, retraining, of youth and 
adults who need skills, new skills, or add-on skills. 

There is a need for substantial new funding, especially 
when a state or locality shows that its population . would benefit 
from specific investment in such things as building new facilities, 
remodeling existing ones, equipment renewal, supplies, and all the 
other needs. 

General state economic indicators alone--without reference 
to unemployment and the lack of preparation for those who are 
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•inv"anlcyed--w'oul4 be unfair, we believe. Large states, such 
.is \>n Yor%, Jalif srn-ia , .Illinois, Ohio,, and other industrialized 
staCes Nita social problems that refuse to aie, would be treated 
ihibbily under a vocational educatvon formula that embraced a . • 
political strategy, Oat. ignored th«* social and' economic risks. 
-\ r EA favors a strong local component in this legislation., 
recognise the necessity for the states' to make decisions on- 
the distribution 'of vocational education funds, while local 
authorities must be- allowed to exercise their decisions about 
'The distribution of the program funds otherwise, and not be 
overpowered at the s"tate level. The people, at the local level are 
closest, to the problems and. can exercise their informed judgment 
on priorities of need.' ■ ' 

Of highest importance in strengthening state participation 
in a renewed vocational education act is that the constitutional 
guarantees of equal ity or* treatment and access, regardless of % 
race, age, sex, or color, be firmly maintained, with specific 
written policies laid down r enforced , and open to scrutiny. 

In this connection 'NEA supports development of a cooperative 
relationship between a state's civil rights . agency and its agency ^ 
responsible for. vocational education with, the responsibility for 
enforcing the affirmative action provisions in the Vocational 
Education Act and its guidelines. 

Vocational education teachers, through their .employee 
, organization, should contribute to these agencies' work, and the 
goals should be--unequivocally--the increasing participation of 
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'ainsri'sies . '*o r :r.er. ; and the handicapped in the "yoc-ed* 1 programs , 
' -?'?2\"+; w y*Tii tJ , . , :^er. is * iii'gh priority. ite& to the ;fEA. 

, tv. r*--we- »::!r ; :. 5 i. : -.* : j that z'.mvi aust be no disparity in pay, 

j. , rT;;r. tr'Uni?.;; programs. Vised on historical* 
c-zn itruccicr-i /^^en's worj. " and the, resultant pay different- 
. itiin taat ?erv ; • '. ■. .*r-4S sexiim, and ,.the person be.st' qualified 
:.;r- r..;e j ;c ( v-i? " j c » ; ve che training. Training must be available 
at 1 tiT.e 'wO"!'»n ".r? able to .attend class. .Day Rare is essential and 
should be established as part oJT the local needs assessment process. 

The current- provisions telating to this should be strengthened. 
'id suggest the following modifications \ require a more active » 
role for ^ex equity coordinators in developing' the s-tate plan . 
^membership on the state's vocational education planning council 
'Would be a valuable step in this direction); add specific 
provisions and a funding method to develop model programs promoting 
sex equity and nont radit ianal enrollments; add a section aimed at 
.coordinating all sex equity technical assistance ^activities t 
especially as they relate to. civil rights activities. 

.We are- concerned about efforts made to allow" supplanting: J . 
state and local vocational education, funding 'With federal monies - 
and urge that the Congress not let this happen. 

It is important that we continue program maintenance, -and 
we would recommend that -the legislation allow states and localities- 
to det ermine when to allocate funds for that. 

The NEA is not advocating ending categorical aid for^; 
. vocational" education and thus diminishing what we have worked 
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so -hard to achieve ; Ir. addition we also f avor a separate general- 
>u Jill -to be* pas Sod by Jon^rass Latar that would allow local 
education authorities to -determine the distribution of their ". • 
t'oiodjjr -aducat^on rands for iocallj' determined education needs, 
including maintenance of. existing programs. 

?<e» understand the necessity of federal prioriti es , in areas 
or vocational education; nevertheless federal money should not 
be available only for programs which , support those specif ic 
.priorities, or that develop new methods or .approaches , or provide 
service in highest need areas.. 

Tn connection with the .last we want to make clear our 
conviction that personnel training, and fbu^h employment programs 
shoulji be closely s-oordinated with, vocational education programs. 

C ETA and vocational training must be coordinated with each 

■ \ . »■ 

other. „ J * 

Vocational education* programs should also enable persons to 
enter, leave , and .re-enter education over a lifetime of 'emp 1 oyment , 
especially in the face of changing technologies , markets and other 
economic forces. . 

The teachers of this nation, as represented through' the .NEA-- 
and by its very democratic procedures in its national conventions 
have made clear they favor two funding priorities for the 97th 
Congress: general' federal aj.d for public education, as well as 
v cat egoo*j.cal ai^cl, -» 

This is. hot a "have-your-cake-and-eat-it-too" "situation as 
we'hear, sometimes. Teachers -are unwilling to giVe up categorical- 
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lii until thoroughgoing •. fiscal reform is at hand. However, 
they oeiieve this is a. broader question -than the reauthorization 
of- th » \'5A.< " ' , \ 

.. Categorical aid began as a means of motivating states' to' - ."• 
support national needs and priorities. Use of the funds for 
these prog.rams is usually restricted. Inflation and budgetary' 
cutbacks make it extremely difficult for small and/or poor districts 
to match federal funds. The emphasis on sh.ort-term programs 
which are halted by districts when' federal funds d^ry up has * - 

created an unbalanced situation to the point where maintenance 
of regular vocational programs, equipment, and. supplies has 
become critical in this next, reauthorization , 

The biggest complaint by vocational teachers is that funds 
-fail to reach the classroom for education programs, channeled as 
they are into excessive reporting,' evaluation* ^-nd accountability 
paperwork 'demanded by the VEA while the 'program itself lags. The 
purpose, we must continually remind ea,ch other, is to perform 
dynamically in vocational education with a minimum of paper- , . 

pushing. * 

We believe that vocational education planning at all^ Revels . 

must include the practicing classroom teacher--and not administrators 

e .. " ■ ■ . 

chosen to represent teachers, administrators who do not speak for 

teachers and are often' unfamiliar with the day-tc-day classroom 

problems as they relate to federal programs .' 

The teacher r'epres ent at ives . should and mus.r/be chosen by. 
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their own bargaining agents. • • 

Therefore we urge 'that f ive-to-seven-year plans for 
vocational' education be developed at the local level with a 
•aaxiaun cor, 1 : ribut i^n trott the lcj«vil' classroom teacher, and 
that, these pians recognize state and federal priorities. ..Again, 
paperwork--accountabii'icy and evaluation prbcedure--nust be _ . -. 
minimal . _ • , 

If we. are to carry through our industrial modernization • 
concept it is imperative that it be fueled in part by the 
reauthorization 'of funds now in the basic grants , .program '■■ 
improvement, and support areas. Mew money should be ailoted 
for local industrial modernization needs and for "high impact 

areas . " , .* 

By high 'impact areas We mean states unable- to meet extraordinary 
situations over which they have little or no' control and for which 
they are obligated to develop hew programs and services . For 
example, the sudden movement into an area of displaced persons-- ^ 
whether it be by a federal policy decision or a natural 'disaster, 
or local plant closings— calls for a number of moves that mast fce 
made to meet the critical situation cre'atfti irf the education % 

system. ... 

These range from' determining the needs of the new population 
to providing training, support services, 'and j ob» placement 
counselor*, t,o coping with the English-language-deficiency . 
problem/ day care centers, and teacher inservice training, 
.related to education ' of c the special population about which we • .• 
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are speaking . 

Programs to serve special populations, be they- displaced 
persons, the disadvantaged, the' handicapped, or the horaemakers 
seeking new skills outside the hqme, are hi$h cost programs - 
requiring most, if not all, of the" services' just mentioned . 
Without proper backing in plans and money for this, type of 
prograri for special populations, we are' 'speaking " about ventures 
in futility. ^Therefore, we favor federal funding to provide 
additional money for state and local technical assistance, with 
rne federal government defining standards, and objectives but 
with the local authorities deciding haw to administer the " » 
programs. ' 

In this connection we urge, also, the removal of all 'mandatory 
matching requirements except those affecting state and local 
administrative costs. In the new Vocational Education Act 
authorization of all federally mandated- programs should be fully 
funded . ' * 

Finally, we must' ask ourselves whether joa placement is the 
sole measure of the succe'ss of a program. Without denigrating 
tKe job placement goal that /students and others in vocational 
education regard so highly, we also Believe .j oh placement--^ 
itself --cannot be the- sole measure of success. The goal of 
vocational education is to prepare persons to be successful in 
life. Some skills -taught in vocational courses enab 1 e . s tudent s 
to bfl successful in -a j ;b ; - others relate more to personal • 
enrichment . 
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Maav times 'the 'successful" outcome of a vocational program »• 
is*a iiciiian :a the part of i st?;dent ; that a particular .course 
of study is not for him or her. Vocational education meets t 
-.any ^ff-.rent student, motivations-:* skills' acquisition to . 
obtain a ;ob jf career exploration, preparation for continued 
•postsecondary education, etc. If placement is to be the sole 
measure of success, it encourages vocational educators to recruit 
and retain onlv those likely to be placed, in a job upon completing , 
their program. " ' -• 

Why is.it necessary for vocational programs to be measured 
by job placement' in determining success when academic subjects 
have no co .parable measure .applied to them?' In academic life 
it is sufficient that the student complete the retired program 

o f s tudy . . • 

The student decides which direction he or she will go after- 
completing- vocational training. Because of this human factor ■ 
„e«»rement of* success up<U> the basis of job placement is . very • N 

difficult. "V 

But if job placement continues to rank high as part of the 

evaluation of vocational education programs success then certain. 

standards must be adopted., 

1. The student must be in the program,, through his or her 

own choice. ■ 

■2. A new position should be created in ill vocational 
chools-job placement counselor; whose maximum student- load 
,' tt ld be 2S0. (incidentally, this position is necessary no matter 
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what evaluation process is used.* T'his position, as well as 
t,jKc cost of pl'acin^ 
;, . 3. Industri 



:ing students in ;obo,, j,hj»:ij'be rVd orally funded, 
rial arts or '*>r?-vocdtionaI nrojra^s must* be 



riy ?n , a atuien: ?.ay oxpl:ra ii : : »^on t caro-jr* 
an'd better choose a vocational, program; * , 

,.. , **« Classes should be small enough to be manageable with 
sufficient equipment and stations "together with appropriate 
safety measures. 

5. Moving into postsecondarv education programs 'or career . 
advancement should be counted as successful student placement. 

We believe .that the legislation must place increased 
emphasis on career and academic counseling integration, with 
continued attention toward helping the student master basic skills 
before leading high school. 

We base this on the dee'ply held conviction r that vocational 
edi Cation should encourage a comprehensive secondary education, , 

as preparation for a job, or for after-h.igh school vocational 

k 

education . ■ 

Nor should outside-the-home j ob placement be the sole • 
criterion of success. We agree with the American Vocational 
Association that consumer "anay home economics education^ must be 
par* of the focus of vocati</ial education. «• . ■ , 

1 Programs should 1 be . structured that help prepare men and • 
women for the occupation of homemaking and to address other 
national consumer and social priorities . These should include, 
but not be limited to: 'home' energy use, nutrition, parenting, 
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* ■ • 

rami '•• 'violence, care or the elderly, and inflation as a problem 
at the family level. ' . ■ i . 

Finally, NEA would reemphasise a point, 
' ' "crucial to anv reform of "the traditional vocational education 
prajrams and useful occupation training is practitioner preparation. 
Vocational education practictioners have had . to- develop, almost as' 
stepchildren--as it were-in the mainstream of education here. 
But as this development too.k place a separation of identities 
occurred: .academics versus technicians." We are healdn g/ this , ; 
WO have come to the realisation that useful citizens of the 
United States' are not only productive but informed persons, 
ready to serve industry, but also civic and national .goals, 
Vocational education students must also be prepared to deal with 
the' forces at play in our democratic society. .Shakespeare and 
space studies .are not mutually exclusive. There is a meaningful, 
relationship between traditional learning and las*rs. And we 
shall ail' be poorer if . we- fail to recognize this , a'nd let the one 
' prosper at the expense of the other. 
Thank you. 
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VOCATIONAL 5£«VC.VT.>N' 



. '• jr ^ursu.ng edu^cn." or ;::;■> j^ji&^-iw. .*..-.*y..; 

Swwi. that individual must be sufficiency ? r eparedto engage :n some 
accusation to -earn a <vage. * • r 

\i -tud.jp.: -.25 .:e: be in e>.;::sc:: :o ;r ^.red " t.~:.\ ~^.c ; r. 
vau ii career choices in coniuncr.cr. with academic training, he she 
3 "A'O^o!.;! aiiemma. Trte lucent is unaware of what his uc o«i 
parscuiar career opDuns are. and as. a coroiiary thereof, sacks xr.e skill 
to erfter aia vujri\:orce' The inin oui.tsvds :r.at tne -prcpa/auGi; w;, 
students tar careers should be a ba*;c pan of ■, their educatonal 
development, . ' * 

Vocational and career education ana traditional academic courses 
must be blended to achieve ,:h j flexibility necessary to meet :he needs 
oF the student and the challenge o: our changing times, It is essential 
rha; students be prepareeffer careers, vacations, and productive ;obs: 
this preparation should be basic to the educational process. 

The National Education Association has" adopted the following criteria 
for evaluating vocational education programs. * » 

1. Vocational education programs should provide equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all students, including the following: 
^ • those who need training for employment: i- * , 

• 'those who wish to prepare for further education or training for 
careers: 

• those who wish to continue postsecondary education and who 
want or need further skills . f or employment; 

• those who have entered tne labor market and need further 
edupation and trairfing; 

•• those -who lack the basic skills that are necessary to enter or 
complete a vocational program: c; - 

• .those who have educational r.eeds that require special preparation . 
for entry into or completion of a-vocational education program. / 
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2. Vocational education should be used a&a tool in eliminating s€x, 
age. race, and ethnic biases in employment opportunities. . 

? Vocational education should encourage a comprehensive second-., 
ary education as preparation :or employment or for postsecondary 
vccascnai education. • 

4, Vocational education snouid be encourage and assistec a: 
posisecondary le'vei. 

* .r. public community colleges and technical institutes: 

"3 ; n public inststueons dfenng baccalaureate degr^as. 
Funds avadable for pos-secondary vocanonal education should «re 
*cm.?nisierec rnrougn 'we "state agency giving ;.un=c:cr.on over post- 
^ro^.aary education and cUiivsred to tha Iscai :r.3o:uocn proving :nc 
~:cgr:*rn. * 

^ Veronal education at both the secondary ana, postseconcary 
e\'::s snouid require involvement ot students: potential students, anc 
Teachers *bc:h vocanonal education and general education >.eacr.ers) 
.n "annr.ci acnvioes. . 

i. Vocational education programs should be designee to 3nac!e 
persons to enter, ieave. and reenter education and" training programs 
over a lifetime of employment, so that, education and training can be 
: or.tmucus throughout life. . 

" Job training and youth employment programs should be ciosa.y 
coordinated roth- vocational education programs and, when possible, 
I-ouid operate through public schools and institutions. 

5. Job placement should not be the sole measure of success .or 
vocational education programs. ■ 

9 Vocational education teachers should be adequately trained to 
' effectively execute their training responsibilities. 

10 Vocational education should continue to be administered by the 
Department of Education and'that entity should retain its Cabinet-level 
status. 

Conclusion 

• The National Education Association supports vocational 'education 
as a major component of education. Because Americans work an 
average oi 40 years at many different jobs in a market that is in constant 
flux, skills training and education should be eqcally emphasized when 
advocating vocational education.. e 
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I » Introduction * 

On May 6. f ,1932, Senator Orrin Hatch (R-CT) testified before 
the. House Subcommittee on .Elementary, Secondary xtif Vocational 
Education. about 2325, the Senator's, administration-backed bill 
c to consolidate the Vocational Education* Act of 1963 and the Adult ' 
Education Act. Senator Hatch acknowledged that his bill does not 
address, two important provisions contained ,in the 1976 amendments 
*vj the Vocational Education Act — these requiring efforts to - " 
overcome se« stereotyping and provision of . services ' to displaced 
homemakers. The Senator explained that this omission was not the" 
result of a lack of interest on his part in sex equity / but rather ° 
was due 'to the paucity of information "with which to divine a new 
or different sense of direction." 

Senatsr Hatch criticized the 1976 sex equity amendments for 
failing to generate state and local support and funding for non- 
traditional vocational education programs and other sex equity 
activities, stacing that only six (6) states have reported spend- 
ing any of their own money to support the activities of the sex 
equity coordinators , that there has been little change in the 
nontraditional enrollment patterns since 197 2, and that most 
states have spent only srtfall amounts of non-federal money on 
displaced homemaker programs. (See Appendix A for a Summary' of 
Sex Equity Provisions of the 1976 Amendments.) " 

Concluding that the data show that "there are problems with 
the existing legislation" on sex equity in vocational education, 
Senator Hatch urged the House Subcommittee to work with his Sen- 
ate Ccmmittee on Labor, and Human Resources and recognized women's 

<; 
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groups to explore alternatives to the:current law. . Hatch said, 

"If the current authority can be improved, and it would seem . 

that "it could, we need more ^ compelling information than, we now 
• have to help us improve existing laws and thus give women greater 

access to nontraditional vocational education offerings." ; 

Partly in response to Senator Hatch's -call for more in for- 

mation about ways of increasing nontraditional enrollments and 
" improving opportunities for women • (iricluding displaced homemakers) 
in vocational education programs, the Federal Education Project 
(the Project) conducted a survey of state vocational education 

./leaders across the country to determine what alternatives to the 
existing legislation/if any, they believe are needed to inspire 
greater' state and local support of sex equity programs. Through 
this effort (and others), the Project hopes to pr'ovide insight 
and information about the critical need for. improving vocational 
education services.for women and girls.. We hope. this information 
^wiil be useful not only to Senator Hatch with* regard to S. 23 25, 
but to the public and. policymakers who are committed to increasing 

'educational equity for women during the process of reauthorizing 
the Vocational Education Act. 
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II. . The Federal Education Project Survey 

. The objective, of the Project's survey was to talk informally 
with a cross-section of leaders in" vocational education from vari- 
ous .parts of the country "to solicit their views about "sex equity 
in* vocational. education . More specifically, we sought to gather 
information about what state vocational education directors (or, 
in some instances, their representatives) thought about the impact 
; of the' 1$7 6 amendments to the Vocational Education Act in their 
stated; .the reasons the amendments, as Senator Hatch noted, have 
odt^ encouraged state 'and local sex equity expenditures; and "ways 
the federal law could better address* sex equity problems in voca- 
tional . education . , 

A total of 19. state directors (or representatives) were in- 
terviewed by telephone during a three-week period in June and July 
of 1982. (See Appendix B for list of directors contacted.) In- 
terviewees were selected according to "various . criteria, including 
either a very good or very bad state record of putting state or 
federal dollars infco sex equity programs, according *to 1978-1979 
Vocational Education Data Syst'em (VEDS) data and geographical ' 
diversity. (See Appendix; C for geographical breakdown.) Often, 
the selection was determined by the availability of the directors 
within the time" set for completion of the survey. 

In an effort to provide uniformity for comparative purposes, 
a survey form was used that contained a list of eighteen (18) 
questions. Interviews generally lastea from 30 minutds to over 
an hour. It was our experience ■ that nearly all ofe'the directors 

interviewed readily shared their views, concerns,, t d experiences, 
and. gave generously to us of their time. We. thank them for 
talking to us . 
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III. Summary Kind irvj3 ' . • ' 

At 'the onset of the survey, the- Federal Education Project 
was aware that the National Association of State directors -of 
Vocational Education (NASDVEJ had released position statements 
on the 'reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. With* 
respect to sex equity, NASDVE's position is that vocational edu- . 
cation programs should "ensure the provision of equal opportunity 
for all persons to gaiji access to and succeed in programs of voc'a- 
tionil education, " recognizinq "the continuing need to meet the 
unique needs of identified populations « 11 (Position statement of 
National 'Association of State Directors of Vocational Education, 
Reauthorization: Vocational Education Act , April, 1981, p. 7.) 

The Survey .results echo; the NASDVE position statements ' • sup- 
port for* 3ex equity in vocational education, hut give more. con- 
crete information about the directors '. opinions . regarding specif ic 
ways' to achieve greater equity for females. .The major findings 
are summarized below: . / * .>> : , 

• A majority of directors' interviewed, recommended re- 4 
tentioh of the current federal provisions for sex 
equity in vocational education. 

• A majority of directors interviewed could not suggest 
any alternative methods of promoting or increasing 
sex equity in vocational education. • 

• Half of the directors interviewed considered the few 
years since the 1976 amendments to the Vocational (fedxij 

" cratibn Act to be too short a period in which , to conclude 
. that state efforts to overcome ingrained sex-biased 
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attitudes in vocational education have failed. 

• The majority' of directors interviewed are opposed 
to- a block ^jrartt for vocational education. 

• Approximately one-third ox the directors interviewed 
believed that their state will reduce sex equity 
efforts if Congress passes a block grant for voca- 
tional education without the' cu*«rent sex equity pro- , 
vxsions; another third thought /that reduced . efforts 

. are a possibility for their state, especially if 
there- are more budget cuts. >■ 

• A majority of directors interviewed thought that 

'. ' . their state probably. or definitely would not con- . ' 

timie to employ a full-time sex equity coordinator 
if Congress passed a. block grant for vocational * 
*' education. 

A majority of directors interviewed agreed that more 

• state efforts are necessary to address equity "for ; 
wo* z in vocational education,- especially in the 

area of training for .traditionally male jobs. - 
• The- majority of directors interviewed said their 
state was currently either increasing or holding 
< constant its sex equity funding and effo'rts. 
- The Project is encouraged by the results ,of the survey 
because they seem to indicate' a growing awareness within the voca- 
tional education community of the importance of providing equi- 
table vocational opportunities and specialized services, for women. 
Although the 1976 amendments may not have generated overwhelming 
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state and local support for sex equity programs, the- survey 
results support the view that' the elimination of the federal / 
mandates and requirements is not the ansWer to the problem. ; ' 

Most directors seem to believe that 'the. 1976 amendments 
have been effective in increasing awareness and focusing atten- 
tion on the problem of sex equity in vocational education, arid 
have caused the states to begin searching for solutions. Five 
years after the amendments were enacted, we found general sup- 
port among the state directors for the notion of sex equity 
.efforts in vocational education programs, buf also a tendency _ 
to view sex equity primarily as a national, rattier than a state, 
priority. The consensus of opinion among the directors that we 
talked with was that, particularly during times of budget reduc- 
tions, states will be unlikely to use state funds to support 
national priorities. ' As one'direc tor stated, "If you. don't give 
;tates a direction, in times of tight .resources, states will not 
pick it up." Because of the fiscal pressures on states, and the 
view that sex equity remains a national priority, many state 
directors concurred that sex equity in vocational education, in 
the.words-of one director, ," is not going to happen unless they 
mandate it" in' federal law. 
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IV - DiacuBgi on of Speci fic Results 0 

Many of the, directors interviewed disagreed- with 
the assertion that the 197 6 amendments on sex ' 
equity have not generated state and local ■ funding 
or support -for sex equity m vocational education . 

8 - disagree (arguing that state efforts simply 

do not show up in the VEDS data, or that -tae-ir 

$tates are putting support behind sex equity 

in vocational education..) ^ 

11 - gave explanations for stages not supporting 

sex equity to a greater extent, or for think- 
ing the criticism is irrelevant. 0 

' We began pur interviews in most cases by describing state- 
ments by Senator Hatch about the failure of the 1976 amendments 
to generate ^state and local funding for sex equity and the search 
for alternative ways of increasing equity for women in vocational 
education , When we asked .directors to tell us why the 1976 amend- 
ments had not' generated more funding in their state for equity 
efforts, they either gave explanations for limited state support, 
insisted that states should not be expected, to fund sex equity 
• in the first place, or . argued . that their state had supported sex 
equity. A predominant theme iu most .answers , however, was that 
the 1976 amendments should not be adjudged • a failure simply be- 
cause the first fiVd' years' have not produced significant state 
and local funding of sex eqqity programs. 

?A significant number of directors responded by praising the 
197$ amendments for "doing the job" in their state by providing 
the "catalyst" or "impetus" that served to increase awareness "with- 
in the state of the. need to begin focusing on women's equity prob- 
lems in vocational education. William Wenzel from New Jersey, 
for example, referring to the sex equity provisions in the 1976 
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amendments, u*y.*Cl, *ir 'a -ma r>f the few things we've started 
that nakes a' difference, " Janes Athen from Iowa thought that, the 
1976 -amendments provided not only the opportunity for states to 
indartafce initiatives .to increase sex equity, but also the "nudg- 
in.j," and stated, "We probably wouldn ' t be where we are today < 
Without that nudging." Many others stressed that it is unrealis- 
tic to expect significant changes after only five years of federal 
and stat© emphasis on sex equity. In the words of! Ray Ryan from 
Arizona, "You dpri't change the social context of the nation' in 
fi-e years '. . .it takes time." 

Several explanations were given for the low level of state 
expenditures on sex equity programs . \ Some directors pointed to 
the entrenched conservative attitudes about women in many states, 
and stated that these attitudes still affect state legislators' 
funding decisions. As one director cautioned, "It's going to take 
a number of years before we have the kinds of statistics he 
[Senator Hatch] would like to -have." Quite a few directors re- 
ferred to the fiscai difficulties facing many states, and, the 
reluctance of states to, as one director put it, "go -aj.1 out [for^ 
sex equity] when * he roads need fixing." These directors ex- 
plained that states must prioritize carefully during times of 
shrinking budgets, that stakes tend to'fund what they see as 
established state commitments or basic training programs before 
equity programs, and that states prefer to rely on .the federal 
1 <i:ar tor funding federally-mandated programs such as sex equity. 
The conclusion reached by some was that continued federal require- 
ments and set-asides are essential, A few suggested matching 
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grants could be helpful in encouraging state funding of sex 
equity program 

Still other directors expressed resentment about .criticism 
of the states' failure to fund sex equity. Several persons saw 
incongruity in Congress asking states, throucjh^the 1976 amend- 
ments, to undertake new initiatives in vocational education 
(i.e., sex equity) without providing additional federal aid to 
the states for these purposes. Another person resented the 
criticism because he thought it irrelevant whether state or fed- 
eral funds 'were used for sex equity, as long as -the 1976 amend- 
ments accomplished their main goal of providing the impetus for 
increased expenditures and support overall*. This director felt 
that his state had demonstrated its support of sex equity by 
spending federal dollars, even ^f no state monies had been used. 

Almost all the directors we spoke with defended their states' 

commitment to increasing equity for females in vocational educa- 

> 

tion. Almost half gf tho£e interviewed argued that .the VEDS 
system does not fully reflect 'a state's sex equity efforts. One 
person, for example, explained that his state reports a displaced 
homemaker program to VEDS as a program for the disadvantaged; 
another described how state vocational education dollars have 
been used in his state to provide an occupational awareness pro- 
gram for- grades kindergarten through grade eight, and that this 
would not be reported to VEDS; still another thought that many of 
his , sta,te ' s sex equity activities, such as in-service meetings 
for staff and preparation of brochures and curriculum materials, 
are not reported to VEDS as sex equity expenditures. At ,least 
orte director arranged 'to send us material • substantiating his 
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state's unreported sex equity efforts. A few others simply _ 
Stated that the number of dollars expended and recorded by VEriS 
does not measure agate's sex equity commitment. 

• ' . Most o f the directors 'interv iewed agreed that more 
««-„«- «.- pf forts are neces sary to adaress sex equi ty 
needs, and in particular, to ma *e women aware ot 
noritraditional opportunities . 

16 - think more state efforts are necessary 
1 - said his state was doing as much as it can 

1 - did not answer , , . . 

1 - said that the issue should be addressed by 
' state and 1 local boards 

Although most directors 'readily agreed that more efforts are . ^ 
necessary in their state to promote sex equity and nontraditionai 
opportunities, many also indicated that without continued federal 
..funding and statutory requirements, these increased efforts are 
\ery unlikely. A director from a northeastern state specifically 
warned against eliminating the federal mandate and set-asides at 
this time, stating that if that occurred, his state equity office 
would close down and the state would effectively be "throwing 
away the money" already spent on sex equity. Another director 
from a western state agreed that it is too early to eliminate . 
federal 'support for sex equity, and said, "You have .to 'keep nee- 
'• dling people, probably more than Tlightly." 

in .addition, several respondents referred to state budget . _ 
problems as the cause of the lack of increased state emphasis on 
sex "equity. Yet despite these fiscal problems, most directors 
said that their states were' currently either increasing or hold- 
ing constant funding for sex equity' (7 said' their states were 
increasing funding; 8 said their states were holding constant, 
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at least as long as thero are no more state or federal budget 
cutbacks; 2 said their states had decreased. funding; 2 didn't 
(enow) . Several of those directors who said their states were 
holding constant funding for sex equity prcgrc.m? or efforts 
attributed the failure to increase funding to the states' money ' 
difficulties. 

• . Most directors , when asked what Kinds of.. efforts 
are necessary to increase enrollments 6f women in 
nontraditional programs < said that continued aware - 
ness and counseling programs are needed . Z 1 ' 

16 - said awareness programs are needed (along with 
other things) 

1 - said his state first needs a broader range of 
Programs beyond agriculture and home economics 

1 - suggested counseling and outreach to local advo- 
cacy groups 

1 - said he didn't think the majority of women in 
his state were interested in nontraditional 
training 

The overwhelming majority of directors interviewed believed 
that increasing the numbers of women enrolled in nontraditional 
vocational education programs will necessitate changing the atti- 
tudes of women about doing nontraditional work. Many directors 
spoke of the deeply ingrained attitudes that are still' supported 
by parental models and peer pressure that continue to 'communicate 
to. women and girls the idea that they should stick to traditional 
careers,. Some described successful programs established in their 
states to combat these traditional notions of women's work. Many 
directors also concurred that these' awareness and pre-vocational 
exploratory programs should be started even earlier than the 
secondary school level, in order to inspire attitude- change before 
children are at a point where they must begin making decisions 
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about. 'the kind of training they want to take. 

A major <theml among the. responses to this question was *that ■ 
JLcng-tenn planning is necessary if we want to really begin chang- 
ing the concept of women's work in our society.. This was ex-^ 
pressed by repeated references" to the need for awareness .programs ^ 
for elementary level students. Several directors expressed the 
view that such long-term planning is not encouraged by monitoring 
systems that .emphasize increases in current enrollments; they 
argue that states have no incentive to provide sex equity programs 
for younger students because such proarams would not produce en- 
rollment- results for quite some time. Very few directors how- 
ever, stressed the need to, at the same time, work with adult 
women and higfr* school students who, if given information, options, 
and counseling and support, would be likely ;to show interest and 
aptitude for nontraditional careers. 

Several other suggestions were made about ways to increase 
nontraditibnal enrollments in vocational education. One person 
emphasized the need to provide training for vocational education 
personnel. . Several felt that better counseling services would 
be helpful, noting that vocational education needs counselors who 
are sensitive to the needs of women and girls. At least two of 
these directors said t?hey would recommend 1 that" the federal law 
include requirements for ! vocational education' counselors to pro- 
vide specific sex 'equity information to women and girls. Others 
mentioned the need for" pre- vocational exploratory programs that ^ 
would allow students to experience different kinds of nontradi- 
tionai activities, the need for role models to speak with 

7 
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potential students, and the need for outreach to local advocacy 
groups to generate publicity about s the nontraditional vocational 
education training programs, 

• A majority of. directors interviewed felt that their 
' states have not been able adequately to meet , the 
needs of displaced homemaker^s in all communities 
and that more -needs to be done . 

11 - said that they have not met the needs of dis- 
placed hbmemakers 
•5 said that their state is meeting the needs of 

displaced " homemakers '■ 
3 - did- not respond B . 

Although the majority of directors we talked with indicated, 
that more could be. done to .address -the needs of displaced home-- 
makers in their states, most also* felt that their states have 
-been making, great progress in this area. Several described how 
their states have been able to increase the number of programs 
serving displaced homemakers during the last few years. Often, 
directors 'stressed that they, prefer to "enroll displaced home- 
makers in regular training programs rather than creating separate 
programs' especially for this ^target group. Some of these, direc- 
tors also saw the need to provide 'supportive, counseling, and 
remedial services.. Several directors mentioned that their states 
provided funding for displaced f homemakers 1 training programs 
-separate from vocational .-education allocations. At least one 
director thought that, of all the sex equity programs,, those for 
displaced homemakers enjoy the most acceptance and support in '. 
state legislatures. / ® 

As in their responses to the question, about overall sex 
equity funding, the majority of directors indicated that /their 
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states* were' current^ -either increasing or -holding constant 

*• > 

funding for displaced homemaker programs (6 said they were in- 

creasing funding; .6 said they, were holding constant? the re- m 

mainder either did not know,"o*r did* not fcesppnd).. 

A few directors mentioned- the difficulty 6f providing* ' 
services; to displaced homemakers ^in rural. areas. One director, 
for example, explained that when money is available to fund pro- 

"grams for displaced homemakers-, it is usually channeled into 
densely populated. urban areas where more people can be served 
for less cost. When asJj^d what the federal law could do to 
encourage states to provide more assistance to "displaced home- # 
makers> many directors said simply that more, money was needed., 
A few, however, ' said that Set-asides are necessary, because, as 
explained. by one director, "the effort is too new not to" have 
set-asides^ • v ; 

«, Most state directors thought vocational ed ucation 
should b e responsible for. providing s upportive 
services to disadvantaged students to e nable them 
to succeed in vocational education^ programs y » 

* '■ . , » r 

15 - believ^dVocational education should provoke 
^ ; , supportive services (although many also , y 

I thought vocational education should coordi^ 

nate with other agencies) ' . • * 

2 - seemed to think vocational education ^exists* 
only to provide training, although agreeing 
' that some students need supportive' services ^ 
■ % to succeed? in Vocational education 
2 - were unsure, would like to think other agen-. V ■ 
cies wiLl provide services ...«•■• 

There was substantial support among the directors we 

•with for the provision Of supportive services to disadvantaged^ 

vocational education students. As one director stated, "Yc-u're 
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riot going to serve them [the disadvantaged! without supportive 
services." Quite a .few directors mentioned that vocational edu- 
cation/however, should coordinate* wi.th other providers in the 
community , such as community-based-organizations, churches , and 
CETA programs, to meet supportive s~ervice needs. Several also - 
emphasized the need for federal financial aid for supportive ./' 
services, since supportive services are often the first areas to 
be cut at the state level. These directors explained that states 
during times of limited resources, must prioritize to maintain 
the basic vocational /training programs, which they see as the 
"heart" of the vocational education system. When directors were 
asked what the federal law can do to enable the states to provide 
necessary supportive services, several said that earmarked funds 
would help. As one director stated, "The'money's got- to. be there 
and it's got to be. categorical." Other directors felt that -the 
states simply need more federal funds without earmarking, «or were 
satisfied with the present law. v 1 

When directors were asked if their, states had identified any 
special supportive services that women and girls may need to 
succeed in vocational education programs-, many did not seem to 
have a ready answer. Only 5 mentioned child, care as important; 
5 others, said they had not Identified any special supportive 

i. • ^ %: 

•services for females; 2 said to ask their sex equity coordinators 

* ' - s 

3 mentioned transportation -and support networks and remedial pro- 
grams ; and 3 did not respond > 

■ Many seemed to downplay child care needs. One person, for 
example, stated that he did riot, think women needed child care 
to succeed in vocational education training programs because 
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employers in r hii? st.atts have begun to «et up. child care facilities; • 
when asked how child .care centers- at'..a few worksites' would alle- ; . 
viite women's heeds, for child care while they were in vocational 
trailing programs, he had no reply. When it was suggested to 
.another director that women might*" need child' care, he emphasized 
that men, also/ need child care. Others stated directly that*" they 
did not think the women -in their states Consider child care to be 
a rtecessary supportive 'service for vocational education students.^ 

• o The majority of directors interviewed .are opposed to . ; 
,/ a consolidation of vocational and adult education . 

13 - oppose consolidation ^ 
3— favor consolidation 

3 did not comment *' ■ . . * 1 

•The directors who^oppose consolidation of vocational and 
adult education almost always gave the same two reasons — be- 
cause they see the two programs as having different purposes and 
"audiences, and because they think consolidation would result in 
reduced funding ^overall . Several also' f elt that if*the two pro-^ 
^ rams, were consolidate^, vocational ' education would tend to 
"swallow", adult education in their states. Those who said that 
they; favor consolidation described' the two programs as having the 
same goal — preparing people for the job market. At least two 
of those favoring. consolidation simply thought that the existing 
•adult education programs in their states were poorly, run, and 
that vocational educators could administer them better. 

• The ma-jority of directors interviewed are opposed 
- r to a K block grant for vocational education . 

r 

13 - oppose the block -grant approach to vocational 
education " • 

.- ' ' • • ■ •"• • \ , 
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5 - i-ivor a block Trant^ for vocational education ^ - 
1 - favors a block grant, but on the condition ' *. 
* that the law retain .some accountability for 
, *■ the needs of targeted groups 

♦ Most of those who^ oppose the block grant approach for voca- 
tional education stated that they, oppose it because i«t would 
result in a^iack of. state accountability for .the needs of target 
populations. William Wenzel of New Jersey, for example, said 
there was no reason to have a black grant: "The only reason I 
hear is state flexibility. . . '. then the target populations 
would .slip right through. A block grant gives the states too . ' 
much flexibility/." 9 Ray Ryan: from Arizona believed that w^/th a 
block grant, "Your equity program is going to go straight 1 down . 
the tubes." -Addison Hobbs of Maryland said that since the states 
*have had .problems promdCirq equity even with "the feds on our 
Jsac^s," under a block,*- grant the states would have more problems 
because there woald be no accountability. He concluded, "Account 
ability is essential'." Robert Carter of Alabama-.f elt that the. 
national priorities are "significant" and that vocational 'educa- 
tion is capable of providing equity'. He added that,* in a' block 
grant, Without the/ current earmarking and federal' law require- 



ments, the national priorities woujld be "diffused." The clear ; 

and insistent message from most of the directors opposing the 

i , ^ 
bloc.H grant for vocational education was that tne slates still 

need a federal mandate for improving sex equity. J 

Others opposing the Block grant explained tpe danger of/ 

shifting responsibility ' for target\populakions to the states, 

where, local political presstise ' may' not be^ff avorable to women, 

the, disadvantaged , and Other ta'rge.t groups. Frank' Drake from 
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Missouri told us to "look at the record of the states," arid warned 
that if advocates, want something done for target populations.they • 
'should be sura the federal law provides for it otherwise., local 
Political clout will determine the' states' priorities. Dr.^rake , 
'added, "I just don't haye thatmuch faith 'in block grants.-" 
Patricia Langlin of Calif ornia^said that even in the most con- 
cerned, states, -pretty soon "you make choices," and that target 
.groups will lose because supportive services will be. the_first 
activities to fall by the wayside. Other .directors also cautioned 
against placing ' local officials in a position where they must - 
respond to the strongest political pressure. In the words of one 
director, "If you keep it [sex equity] in the national purview, 

' ■ ' * ' 11' 

your program will be much better off. 1 • ■ _ 

Several ^directors' opposed a block .grant for vocational edu- 
cation on another ground ~ that block grants are just ways 'to* ^ 
reduce federal funding. Asone person put it, 'tfee block grant ^ 
.approach is* just "anotKef way to hide the fact that they [Con- 
gress] are going to cut some more money." Another pointed out . - 
that blodk grants do not nedessarily reduce paperwork for the 
states.. He referred to the CE^A program as an illustrative 
: example. Yet another sai4 the block grant approach in Seriator 
Hatch's bill does not even give the states more flexibility , 
since it still leaves the states'with on]/ 35% . discretionary 

funding . m . 

The directors who stated chey would favor a block grant 
approach often give state "flexibility" as their reason. Sev- 
eral stipulated that their support of a block grant for voca- 
» tional education was contingent upon federal funding being 
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earmarked for vocational- education onl^dthese directors would 
.not- support a^ block grant program where vocational' education 
was combined with ot^er programs and where .the amount' of funding* 
for state vocational education -would be left to the Governbr ' s 
discretion, One- supporter of a vocational education block grant 
ma|e his support contingent, on, the provision for some state . 
accountability for addressing needs of target groups, ' 

• Many of the directors' interviewed felt that their 
stares would reduce sex equity efforts if Congress 
passed a block grant for vocational education with - , 
out the current sex equity provisions . 

• ' ' r J ' \ . 

7 - felt their states, would eventually reduce atheir 

sex equity effbrts 
4 - saidthey would try to maintain current efforts 

on sex equity, hut that there probably would be 

reductions if there were any more .federal or - 

state budget cuts * ^ . 
1 - said his stite would not cut sex equity as long 
■ as he was t here, b.ut that if he left/" things 
* ■ s might be different . . 

1 - said^ his' state would continue, current efforts, 

but that he thought nationwide, there would be 

a • significant reduction' 
6 - thoughV their states wbuld maintain current 

efforts' 

Most of the directors we talked with thought that elimination 
of the curren-a federal law provisions on sex equity could cause a 
reduction in state effoifts in one way or another. As noted above, 
many felt that their particular state would def ini<_ <ly be affected 
Homer J. Halverson from Washington described the r effect this way: 
"I think we'd still have effort, but a" lot less, and no one- mea- 
suring that effort." Another director said" it- would be "the big- 
gest mess you've . ever seeh." The^ s ante director told us that in 
the event that the current federal provisions were eliminated, he 
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would try to get funding from, his state legislature for sex. * < 
equity, but 'that he didn't think he had much of . a chance. Walter 
Ulrich from *Jtah thought that his state would probably .continue . 
its sex equity efforts for a year or. so, but that they would.be 
"reduced- considerably, " and probably -eventually eliminated. 

Quite a few other directors indicated that they would try , 
to maintain their? states' sex equity programs , but granted- the ^ 
possibility that efforts would be reduced. Most o£ those in 
this category said that increased fiscal- pressure, caused by 
federal budget cuts, state cuts, or a worsening economy, could 
* cause a reduction in effort: in their states. One director,, for 
example, said that if a state faced serious fiscal choices, the • 
state would figure that if the "feds" don't' think sex equity is 
' important, the states shouldn 1 t either . This director explained 
•thai; states, under fiscal pressure, will loojc to see what they 
Inust'do,. at. 3 minimum, to comply with federal law requirements . 
One director said that his state would maintain- its commitment 
to sex equity a^long as he is there as director, but he said 
that makes sex equity in' vocational education dependent upon 
personalities and "thdt's not good." Francis 'Tuttle of Oklahoma 
thought that Oklahoma, would definitely continue its .sex 'equity 
programs, but that -nationwide, there would be a . lessening of 
commitment and effort. ^ Dr. Tuttle also admitted the possibility 
of -reduced . supportive services in his state if there- are more 
federal cuts and fiscal choices to be made. 

When directors were asked whether passage of a block grant 
"by Congress without the current federal ^provisions on sex equity 
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would affect their state/ s support of displaced homemaker 
programs, many ..thought that displaced homemaker programs would 
qontinue* - Eight predicted their programs would ^contirtue un- 
affected; 3 said their programs' would definitely "wane; " .4 said~ 
their programs would probably be reduced if their states were 
.forced into serious fiscal dilemmas; *J felt, that their states" 
would continue funding programs that would be suitable for dis- 
placed homemakers, but would not be' called "displaced homemaker" 
programs;. 1 said the decision would be left to - local agencies. 

• Most of the directors interviewed thought their 

states would not continue^ to employ a, full-time *■ ' 

sex equity coordinator if Congress passes a block 
"d' 1 ' 11 grant without the current sex equity requirements . 

f 

* - , ■ ■• v 

y 11 - said their states would not or probably would 
* not employ a full-time seg equity coordinator 

(at least two of fchese wS^B directors Who also 
' .said their states \would" definitely not reduce t 

t> . their sex equity efforts) 

6 - felt their states would continue to- employ a' 
1 full-time coordinator 

1 - said his. state would employ such a person as 

. long as he was director 
1 ^ said his- state would employ such a person if 
money was available 

A large number ^ot the directors either said "that their s,tates 
definitely would not employ a full-time sex equity coordinator if 
Congress passes a. block' grant eliminating current federal law re- 
quirements or admitted that there was a good chanjce this would 
happen. Often, tnose in the latter category said* maintenance of 
a full-time position for sex equity, like all of the state's sex 
equity efforts, would be dependent on state finances, A director 
from a midwestern state said simply that " . - would be a hard • 
strugg-le" to keep a full-time person on board. , 
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• rf* 'At least two'ot' the directors who said their states would not 
•keep a full-time sex equity ' coordinator had earlier stated 'that' 

their stc\fces . wguld not reduce* sex* equity efforts in the event of 

• a block grant Without. current sex equity requirements. Each of 

" these persons argued that sex equity ought to be a responsibility, 
of everyone working within the state vocational education system, 

^ and should not be assigned to only one person. W. N. Kirby, ser- 
..ving as the acting director for Texas ■, f of example, after maki-ng 
this argument, said, "I'm not sure that that might not be- better." 
But 'Dr'. Kirby later stated that if the responsibility is split in 
this manner., it will mean less total time spent on sex equity. 

• A majority of directors interviewed suggested that 
the current federal provisions for sex equity in 
vocational education be retained. 
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12 - would suggest retaining current^ federal law 

provisions * ^ 

-. 5 - are dissatisfied, with the current law 
2 would retain all current law provisions 
except the $50,000 set-aside" 

Most of the directors we talked with strongly supported 
retaining the current federal law provisions on sex equity, 
meaning those enacted ip the 19?6 amendments. There seems to 
be a* current acceptance of the sex equity provisions that was 
not .present when they were initially enacted. Typical of the 
comments was one by Elwyn Wheat of Mississippi, who said, re- 
ferring, to the current law's provisions, "When they were imple- 
mented in 197*6, we all thought they were outrageously restrictive, 

but we've gotten used to them." Many people praised the 1976 

» "* 

initiative and emphasized the need for the "omnipresent function" 
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of federal law on .sex^ equity, . Michael King,, assistant to the 
acting director in New York; for instance, emphasized that it 
is "necessary to have a federal mandate [evei. though] people 
may resent it.". y 

Given directors' initial resentment of the sex. equity 
initiatives in the 1976 amendments, ,^it*.was r noJ; surprising to 
learn that "many of the directors, who have accepted' and whc now 
support retaining the 197 6 provisions would no*t favor strength- 
ening them — by creating larger sex^ equity set-asides or more • 
stringent requirements, for example. But a't least two of the 
directors we spoke with insisted that federal set-asides, larger 
than the current $50,000 set-aside for sex^ecjuiky coordinators, 
were necessary to address properly 'the problems of *sex equity in 
vocational education. The lack of support for ' increased set- 
aside's, interestingly enough, was often voiced by persons who 
atrributed their states' success in the sex equity area primarily, 
to the efforts of their sex equity coordinators, the one existing 
set-aside in current law. * ■ * 

Some state directors, however, seem never to have adjusted 
to the 197^6 amendments' ^sex equity provisions, especially the - 
$50,000 set-aside x for sex equity coordinator activities. Reuben 
Guenttmer, the acting director for North Dakota, for example, 
said that if the federal law mandates something, "you start, de- 
velopincf a negative feeling" about the area. He also said, how- 
ever, that without federal requirements, sex equity depends on 
the leadership of those who administer vocational education in a 
particular state. Although- Mr. Guenthner was satisfied that 
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North Dakota had committed vocational education leaders and 
administrators., he did not elaborate on what would happen to 
" women <,and girls who live in spates • where vocational education 
administrators lack such a commitment. 

» A majority of directors interviewed could not 
suggest any method of promoting or increasing 
sex equity in vocational education other than 
existing provisions and directions . 

12 - answered that they knew of no other way to 
address sex equity 

1 - suggested an appropriation of additional 
federal funds and earmarking it for sex 
equity purposes 

6 - suggested that the federal mandate be re- 
tained* in some manner, but made suggestions 
that, seemed geared to giving states greater 
"flexibility" and less accountability 

Most of the directors we interviewed. simply . said that they 

* ' *« 

were happy with the provisions on sex equity contained in the 

current law. . Walter E. Ulrich of Utah, however, suggested addi- 
tional federal money hs earmarked for sex equity purposes. 

1 Those who made suggestions for alternative methods seemed 
generally to be describing ways of decreasing federal require- ; 
ments for sex equity in favor , of , as one director put it, "giving, 
us '[the states] achance" — essentially trusting the states to 
continue sex equity initiatives. Several persons, for example, 
described alternative systems where the states would be respon- 
sible for' assessing the needs of women. and girls for vocational 
education services and including goals in their state plans, while 
the federal government would monitor the achievement of the 
goals. Often these same directors, When asked how states wpuid 
be held accountable for progress, however, would say ' f that 
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"numbers" (o^ ont'jl taunt •J , for example) should not be used, or 
that the amount of money spent on sex equity was not a proper 
indicator. . ^ 

Additionally, directors suggesting alternative systems 
often spoke in terras of "equal educational opportunity" (EEO) 
and "access" without talking abcut affirmative efforts that the 

o 

states should take to actively address women's equity problems 
in vocational education. Often, . these directors indicated they 
would recommend" that federal legislation should make reference * 
to EEO and access, or "equity for all" as one director phrased 
it, without specific mandates for affirmative sex equity efforts*. 
When one such director was asked how„ such^f ederal legislation 
would advance sex equity when similar pre-197 6 legislation had. 
failed to inspire state attention to sex equity in vocational 
education, the director Responded, "Maybe women didn't want those 
things" then. % - 
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v< Conclus ion * . 

The Project believes that the responses to our survey of 
state directors of vocational education indicate that the 
direction of. the 197 6 amendments on sex equity has' been posi- 
tive. While we often noted' a resistance to rapid change^ and a 
failure on the part of many states to adopt sex equity goals 
as state priorities, we also learned that the 1976 amendments 
have caused the majority, of states at least to begin addressing 
the problems of sex bias and discrimination in their vocational 
education systems. * 

Although vocational education has not yet attained the level 
of -progress that would be indicated by greater state funding of § 
sex equity efforts, the attitudes of vocational education admin- 
istrators appear to be changing from resistance . to support of 
sex equity activities. JThe directors we talked with showed 
enthusiastic support for retaining the current federal provisions 
o i ' sex equity and an understanding that a block grant approach 
to vocational education withoift federal equity requirements is , 
synonymous with a reduced state emphasis on the needs .of target 
groups, including the disadvantaged and* women. There exists -.now 
at least a theoretical acceptance of the need for increased state 
support for sex equity in vocational education, and a consensus 
that federal support and emphasis so far should not be deemed a 
failure simply because it has not substantially elevated sex equity 
within stake funding priorities. 

The Project submits that we . cannot- afford to relax the 
. federal emphasis and support for sex equity in vocational 
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education at a time when states are beginning. to support it. Not 
only have the attitudes of state vocational education administra- 
tors changed, but also enrollment patterns have changed , showing 
slow but steady increases in the numbers of females in nontradi- 
tional programs. The slow rate o£ progress/ if anything, is the 
result of the permissive rather than mandatory nature of the 
current federal sex equity provisions. 
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'APPENDIX A 



SUMMARY OF SEX EQUITY PROVISIONS 
OF THE ^976 AMENDMENTS , 



State Administration 

Purpose . Tfoe Act's Statement of Purpose made overcoming 
sex discrimination .and sex stereotyping and providing equal 
access to both sexes a purpose of the law. 

Sex Equity Coordinator . The Amendments require each state 
to set aside at .least $50,000 from its VEA grant to employ one 
or more prof essional ''employees 1 to work full time to assist the 
state in eliminating sex discrimination and sex Stereotyping in 
all vocational education programs in the state. 

* 

State Advisory Councils . The Act requires each state 
advisory council on 'vocational education to have at least' one 
woman member who is knowledgeable about discrimination against 
women in vocational education, job training and employment, in- 
cluding a minority woman knowledgeable" about the dual effects 
of race and sex discrimination. All councils must have an 
"appropriate representation/' of wpmen and minorities among 
thefr membership. \ . 

Data Collection, . The 'Amendments established a' national 
Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) to collect state-by- 
state data on vocational education, including enrollments by » 
sex and race* "3r^ 

State Five- Year Plafrv The five-year plan must include a 
detailed description of tfte policies and procedures the state 
will follow to assure equal access to' vocational programs by 
both women and. men, including actions to overcome sex discrim- 
ination and sex stereotyping in .all state and local vocational 
education programs. It also must describe incentives y the 
state will offer local school, systems and postsecondary voca- 
tional' schools to encourage the enrollment of students in non- 
traditional programs and to develop model programs to' reduce 
sex bias and stereotyping. The state also must set forth a' 
program to assess and meet the needs of displaced homemakers 
and single heads-of-household who need job skills and describe 
special courses and placement, services it will offer them. 

Annual Program Plan, ajnd Accountability Report . The plan . 
mast show the results of the spate's compliance with federal 
requirements to proyide etfual access to women and men, and re- , 
port how funds for vocat^pfyl education, were actually spent. 
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Public InfoPmation . -The regulations require .the state's 
assurance that it will make stat'e plans and other documents 
developed pursuant to implementation of the state plan ''rea- 
sonably' available to the public"" Public hearings must be 
held to get miiplic comment on the plan and aliow citizens to 
make recommendations ' on the operation of vocational programs. 

i * - ' , 

The Vocational Education Amendments provide funds 'to be spent 
, in the following wa'ys to promote equal access and to overcome 
sex bias an$ stereotyping (unless otherwise noted, expendi- 
tures Are at state discretion):' * 



. • Basic Grants 

$ , 
£ — Basic Grajjt funds may. be ysedfor support iSgrvices for 
women wtjo want" to enter nontraditiol^al -occupations and day 
care, services for " sfoudjants ' children. ^SLhe state must se- 
aside funds to provide vocational educatib^programs for dis- 
v placed homemakers and single heads-of -household who need job 
. training. - 



* Program Improvement and ) Supportive Services 

' j^~Jtates may use funds under this subpart to promote sex 
equity in curriculum/ counseling and counseling materials, 
and personnel training. In funding exemplary, and innovative 
'programs,, the state is required to give priority to those' 
which^are designed to reduce sex bias^ and stereotyping. 

. Consumer and Homemaking Education 

Federal funds shall only support consumer and homemaking 
programs which encourage participation of both males and fe- 
males 'to prepare for the roles of homemaker and wage earner 
arid which promote the development of curriculum materials j 
which deal with increased numbers of men "assuming homemaking 
responsibilities , the'changing career patterns of men and • 
women, .and federal,- state and local laws 1 relating, to ec{ual 
opportunity in education and employment. 
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APPENDIX B 



INTERVIEWEES 



Hew Jersey 
South Carolina 
Arizona 
Mississippi 
Washington 
Maryland 
Alabama 
Missouri 
.Oklahoma 
Utah 

New York 

California * 
? 

Wisconsin 
Iowa 

Illinois 
New Mexico 
Texas 

North t)akota* 
Massachusetts 



William Wenzel ' 
Moody Oswald 

Ray D . Ryan o 
Elwyn Wheat 
Homer J. Halverson 
Addison Hobbs 

r , 

Robert T . Carter 

\ 

Frank J Drake % 

Francis T. Tutfcle 

Walter E, Ulrich 

Michael King (Assistant to. Jim 
. Kadamas, Acting Director). 

Patricia Langlin ■ . . 

Robert Sorenson (also talked with 
John Krollv Legislative Liaison) 

.Jtames C. Athen 

James Galloway 

Wilma £udwig' 

■ ^w. N. Kirby (serving as Acting 1 
pirector) 

Reuben Guehthner (Acting Director) 
3 . David Cronin . * 
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